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CHAPTER IX. 
JOHN GORDON. 


HERE are some men who seem 

to be consulted instinctively 
by every one in a difficulty. Which 
of us but has a friend somewhere 
to whom he flies at a moment’s 
notice, when he finds himself in a 
dilemma ; whose opinions he asks 
eagerly, to whose maxims he listens 
with respectful deference, for whose 
brotherly interest he certainly feels 
intensely grateful, and by whose 
advice he as certainly refuses to 
abide? 

I have heard experienced counsel 
affirm, that the great difficulty 
they have to contend with in the 
defence of criminal cases, is the 
extreme unwillingness on the part 
of the prisoner to confess even to 
his adviser ‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 
There is a suppressio vert somewhere 
in the unbosoming of even the 
most candid of culprits, and on this 
unfortified point the whole defence 
is apt to break down. ‘I could 
have got him off, if I’d been quite 
sure he did it, says the astute 
Balthazar ; ‘ but if aman wont trust 
his counsel, he deserves to lose, 
and be hanged to him!’ Which is 
perhaps, after all, the result of his 
ill-advised insincerity. 

Now on a point in which his own 
personal feelings were not con- 
cerned (for on those in which they 
are I hold no man to be better than 
a fool), I would have taken John 
Gordon’s opinion as I would the 
Lord Chancellor's, He was one of 
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the few men I have ever known, 
who could calculate the eventual 
not the immediate results of any 
given measure. I can find hun- 
dreds who will demonstrate clearly 
that if I pull the trigger the piece 
will go otf; but I could number on 
my fingers those whose far-sighted- 
ness can hazard an opinion as to 
whether the cartridge will reach 
the pigeon at which it is aimed, or 
fall short in the breast of the 
inglorious crow. John Gordon, 
like a fine rider across a country, 
could see his way, so to speak, into 
the far distance, field by field. It 
would have been a very queer 
obstacle that turned him from it 
when once he had taken his line. 
His whole career had hitherto 
been one of uncompromising deter- 
mination. He was well-born, in- 
deed a distant connexion of Lady 
Olivia’s, well-bred, and well-edu- 
cated; but he was a second son. 
These encumbrances may think 
themselves fortunate in succeeding 
to a portion at all; more fortunate 
still if it is ever paid up. John 
Gordon’s brother had five thousand 
a year; John Gordon himself had 
five thousand pounds. Heinherited, 
though, from his mother, a legacy 
worth five times that amount. An 
iron constitution, which nothing 
seemed able to impair; and a 
strength of will rarely equalled, at 
least in his own sex. An off-shoot 
from the illustrious stock to which 
Lady Olivia belonged, the late Mrs, 
= 
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Gordon possessed, in common with 
her family, anoble obstinacy, which, 
while it degenerated in the male 
scions into pig-headedness and 
stupidity, fortified the females into 
rulers of absolute and irrespon- 
sible authority. This quality had 
descended to os son, modified, as 
became his sex, into a milder form ; 
and to anunswerving determination 
in that course which his reason told 
him was the most judicious, John 
owed all the success he ever had 
in life. 

Most young men of the upper 
class with five thousand pounds, 
seem to think so inadequate a pro- 
vision is hardly worth taking care 
of, and fritter the principal away 
in the pursuit of pleasure, with a 
touching resignation and an impli- 
cit reliance on Destiny which 
would do credit to aMoslem. Some 
more adventurous spirits sink their 
capital in the purchase of commis- 
sions in the army; a glorious 
profession, doubtless, but not lucra- 
tive. Bellona’s noblest prizes will 


make their winner illustrious, cer- 
tainly, but not independent ; anda 
clean-swept orderly-room is a poor 
substitute to a middle-aged man 


for the happiness of a home. To 
be sure, there is the off-chance of a 
settlement by violent death, but 
this can scarcely be placed to the 
credit side of the account. Few 
think of making the five thousand 
into ten thousand; but of these 
few wasJohn Gordon. At eighteen 
he thought the matter over in this 
wise— What would I wish to be at 
forty? Certainly at that age one 
begins to get an old fellow ; but I 
doubt if even then one is quite past 
all the pleasures of life. I see men 
at forty as active, as full of energy, 
as hopeful, as enthusiastic, almost 
as great fools, as at twenty. I am 
not sure but that they enjoy the 
world more than their juniors. 
Their place is marked out, their 
position established and allowed ; 
they can still look forward, and 

erhaps it is pleasant also to look 

ack (John had seen but little from 
the latter point of view, and knew 
as yet nothing of ‘a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow’). Yes, it is not sucha 
worn-out age afterall. What would 
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I like to be at forty? Ishould like 
to be independent ; to have influ- 
ence, a certain station, and recog- 
nised position in society. Perhaps 
I might wish to marry ; certainly I 
should want a home. How are 
these things to be obtained? [ 
want them, therefore I will have 
them. Ihave youth, I feel; I have 
energy and endurance, I know. I 
have never been beat yet in the 
cricket-ground or the school-room; 
why should I not conquer in the 
real world outside? Had [ lived in 
the dark ages, I should have taken 
care to have a good horse under 
me, a good sword by my side, as 
many men-at-arms as I could com- 
mand at my back. In those days, 
such were the accessories which 
wrested power and independence, 
and the enjoyments of life. What 
constitutes power now? What is 
the talisman that obtains for a man 
respect, regard, friendship, ap- 
plause, and admiration? Is it 
genius ’—no; courage !—no; bene- 
volence and philanthropy?—no. I 
have already seen men with each 
and all of these qualities go irre- 
mediably to the wall. What is 
it, then?—money! Am I satisfied 
of this!—thoroughly. Money, then, 
IT want, and money I will have. 
How am I to get it? I have two- 
and-twenty years before me, and 
five hone down the day I come 
of age. I will go into business at 
once. What have I to do with 
aristocratic prejudices? and what 
need I care for the sneers of my 
smart friends? Will the blood 
they talk about so much as provide 
me with a fine coat, as it does a 
thorough-bred horse? Of what use 
is an escutcheon without a hall to 
hang it up in? I will go into 
business to-morrow. If I live to 
see my fortieth birthday, it shall 
not be my fault if I am in a worse 
position than my elder brother!’ 
Few lads of eighteen would have 
argued thus, I do not like John 
Gordon the better that at his age 
he could so clearly see his own way 
to his own interest ; but I am not 
painting people as I should wish 
them to be, but simply as they are. 
The young calculator was right 
enough in theory: merely wrong in 
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a matter of detail. ‘The children 
of darkness,’ we know, are ‘ wise in 
their generation;’ and we cannot 
blame the man who resolves to 
obtain that which he has made up 
his mind he requires. The plan 
only wanted enlarging ; the schemer 
did not go far enough. Had he 
doubled the fixed period, substitu- 
ting eighty for forty, and set his 
heart on a safer investment, in a 
certain bank which returns millions 
per cent., and into which ‘thieves 
cannot break through and steal,’ he 
would indeed have proved himself 
the most prudent and successful of 
speculators. 

Into business, accordingly, John 
Gordon went; beginning at the 
beginning, on a high office-chair ; 
and mastering detail after detail, 
and intricacy after intricacy, with 
the dogged resolution so peculiarly 
his own. When a man shows 
himself determined to take his 
line, irrespective of the opinions of 
others, it is wonderful how little 
his friends interfere with him ; how 
soon they begin to coincide with 
his views, and vote that they had 
agreed with him all along. There 
is nothing so easy as to lead a 
crowd, but then you must not bea 
part of the crowd yourself, or 
shrink one iota from going first. 
A moment’s hesitation is fatal ; but 
dash in resolutely, and though it 
be the pit of Acheron, never doubt 
but that it will be full directly. 

John Gordon found himself quite 
as welcome in the great world, 
quite as efficient a ‘stop-gap’ at my 
lord’s dinner-table, or my lady's 
ball, as if he had been the idlest of 
the drones, consuming his five 
thousand as he wanted it month by 
month. What mattered it to old 
Landless, who had been keeping 
his empty head above water with 
the greatest difficulty for the last 
forty years, that the pleasant lis- 
tener who sat next him had spent 
his morning digging ‘the root of all 
evil’ east of Temple Bar? Miss 
Troller only wanted a partner to 
enable her to dance vis-a-vis to 
Lord Grayling. Mr. Gordon’s 
figure was gentlemanlike, his boots 
irreproachable, It made no diffe- 
rence whatever to that far-seeing 
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young lady whether he kept a ledger 
or a betting-book ; and doubtless 
her ideas as to the real nature 
of each were equally confused. 
Through his connexions, he pos- 
sessed the entrée into a certain 
number of great men’s houses, a 
privilege obtained on the easiest 
terms by some, and difficult as 
Paradise to win by others ; and he 
took advantage of his position, and 
frequented their solemnities, called 
by courtesy ‘entertainments,’ with 
sufficient moderation. John Gordon 
was a Satirist jusquau bout des 
ongles ; albeit, a satirist who could 
see good as well as evil; and a 
little to create a smile amongst 
much which could but call up a 
sneer. So it amused him to go 
into this world of gaiety as well as 
that of business, in which he spent 
his working life; to watch the 
anxieties, and over-reachings, and 
rankling grudges, and general sel- 
fishness of those petty gamblers, 
playing as eagerly for their counters 
as the others did for gold. More- 
over, he did not frequent Vanity 
Fair entirely without an object. 
Few men, I fancy, do. John Gor- 
don’s heart was robur et es triplex, 
sound and whole, and riveted, so 
to speak, with plates of steel: yet 
it had its predilections, neverthe- 
less. Of all his partners, the one 
he preferred to dance with, the one 
with whom he lingered longest 
through those precious ‘cooling’ 
minutes of which tea-rooms, stair- 
cases, and conservatories witness the 
too rapid flight, was Lady Gertrude. 
He was not one of those men who 
can go home and dream of soft 
eyes, and floating hair, and burning 
whispers, and flowers and gloves, 
and the bewitching absurdity of 
the whole process, He had no 
leisure for such nonsense, and 
didn’t mean to have for years to 
come. But if you had asked him 
who was the nicest girl in London, 
the best-dressed, the best-looking, 
the best dancer, the cleverest and 
most agreeable, he would have 
answered, ‘Lady Gertrude.’ 

As for dreaming of her. Psha! 
He went to bed to sleep, not to 
dream. A plateful of lobster- 
salad, consumed with a good appe- 
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tite, a couple of glasses of cham- 
pagne, a cigar in the cool summer 
morning, and a huge tumbler of 
cold water before going to bed: 
such was the conclusion of one of 
his nights of relaxation ; and as he 
had to be in the counting-house 
next morning by ten at the latest, 
there was little enough time for 
sleeping, let alone dreams. 

Lady Olivia was a great stickler 
for ‘kith and kin.’ It is one of 
the kindliest prejudices of the 
aristocracy, and, to their credit be 
it said, itis a distinguishing feature 
of their class. Her ladyship was 
an accurate genealogist; and she 
never could forget that the late 
Mrs, Gordon, of obdurate memory, 
and her own mother, were first 
cousins, nor how they had each 
danced on the same evening with 
the Royalty of their day—an ex- 
ploit on which she looked much in 
the same light as a man would on 
the fact of two of his line having 
charged stirrup to stirrup at Poic- 
tiers. Therefore, John Gordon 
came to luncheon whenever he 
liked in Belgrave-square, therefore 
she consulted him about her in- 
vestments, her lease, her carriage- 
horses, and such matters as dowa- 
gers find it expedient to discuss 
with a male adviser, till at length 
it was obvious to the whole house- 
hold that the only person to whom 
‘my lady’ would listen, or who 
could influence her the least, was 
Mr. Gordon. 

Didthe younger lady also hearken 
with pleasure to Mr. Gordon’s short 
commanding tones? and suffer her 
own ideas, and her own likings and 
disliking, to be influenced by that 
gentleman’s opinions, delivered, it 
must be confessed, with more 
energy than politeness? She did 
not think so herself. She repu- 
diated all allegiance to his tenets, 
She generally disagreed with him, 
but she always listened attentively 
to what he had to say. 

Such was the gentleman who, 
with cuffs turned up and strong 
sinewy wrists displayed, was now 
washing his hands in a dark little 
room off Alderman Jones’ counting- 
house, preparatory to taking his 
leave of business for the day. He 
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had done his work, earned his 
wages, and was now ready and 
willing for a few hours of that gay 
world which could still amuse, even 
if it failed to interest him. He is 
already the junior partner in the 
firm of Jones and Gordon, a firm 
which city men know to be doing 
such good business. The Alderman 
can trust him implicitly. * A part- 
ner who can play his own hand and 
mine too, sir,’ says that worthy, 
when discussing his junior’s merits ; 
and the five thousand is rolling up 
and accumulating rapidly. Alas! 
that his heart is hardening in pro- 
portion, and his wishes learning to 
centre more and more upon pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Alas! that 
even at this moment his thoughts 
are still intent on to-day’s consign- 
ment; and the subjects that are 
perhaps the furthest from his mind 
are Lady Olivia, Lady Gertrude, 
and Gilbert Orme. 

The latter has lounged through 
the counting-house with his usual 
graceful languor, exchanging the 
news of the day with a hardwork- 
ing clerk, in just such a tone of 
cordiality as he would use to a peer 
at his club. The clerk thinks him 
the most ‘affable’ of swells, and 
wishes in his heart that his own 
boots and coat would only fit him 
like those, resolving also that on 
the first opportunity he will try if 
he cannot imitate the gait and 
general manner of his new ac- 
quaintance. Pending John Gor- 
don’s ablutions, he has imparted to 
him one or two secrets of the trade 
which Gilbert does not the least 
understand, and asked his opinion 
of a race-horse that the latter 
knows to have broke down. Gil- 
bert replies with the utmost naiveté 
and good faith, but he is a little 
absent and preoccupied, though he 
pretends to take an interest in the 
clerk’s turf speculations, and the 
idea uppermost in his mind is, 
‘What a bore it must be for John 
Gordon to spend all his mornings 
in an uncomfortable room like this 
without a carpet!’ 

‘Well, Gilbert, how are you? 
What has brought you here? says 
John, emerging from his retreat 
with his cuffs still turned up, and 
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offering his visitor a hand scarcely 
yet dry. 

The same question occurs at the 
same moment to Gilbert for the 
first time. He does not the least 
know what brought him here, and 
he says so. John laughs, a short 
sarcastic laugh, that seems to shake 
some imaginary folly to bits as a 
terrier would a rat, 

‘Then it’s the greater compli- 
ment, he observes. ‘You must 
have come on purpose to pay me 
a visit. Now, what can I do for 
rout Do you want to learn book- 
seeping? Shall I give you some 
luncheon? Here are the tools for 
the one; the other can be got in 
five minutes from a pot-house over 
the way.’ 

‘Do you mean to say you cat 
here? asks Gilbert, with a sort of 
quiet astonishment, ‘and smoke, 
and all that sort of thing, as one 
would at home ? 

The drone, you see, looks upon 
this undesirable hive as a place in 
which to make, but not to consume, 
the honey. 

‘Of course,’ answers the junior 
partner. ‘Why, in busy times I 
often sleep here. I say, Gilbert, 
have you ever been in an omnibus? 
I'm going to Pall Mall. Comewith 
me. We can go the whole way for 
threepence!’ 

Gilbert laughed, and owned he 
never had, but would like it of all 
things. 

‘I have a Hansom waiting at 
the door, though,’ he said ; ‘ better 
jump in and come back with me. 
The fact is, I had nothing parti- 
cular to do. I thought the drive 
would do me good, and I could 
bring you back with me; so here I 
am.’ 

Now, a scheme was gradually 
unfolding itself in Gilbert’s mind, 
By seducing his friend into a cab, 
and artfully leading the conversa- 
tion towards the subject next his 
heart, he thought he might perhaps 
find out something about the indi- 
vidual who for the last few hours 
had occupied so large a portion of 
his attention. John had said yes- 
terday he knew something about 
Mrs, Latimer. What did he know? 
He was a bad hand at pumping ; 
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but still he would surely get that 
something out of him before they 
reached Pall Mall. Strange that he 
should not have asked him point 
blank whatever he wanted to as- 
certain. A child, when frightened, 
buries its little face in mamma’s 
lap: the natural impulse of a 
grown-up man is to shut his eyes, 
and shrink away from a missile 
flying towards his head. And so 
in moral as well as physical danger 
the instinct of weak humanity is 
to avoid rather than confront the 
attack. We suffer the enemy to 
take us in flank or rear, and then 
wonder that our resistance is so 
feeble, and so quickly overcome. 

Gilbert’s plans of strategy, how- 
ever, were on this occasion fated to 
remain undeveloped. Chance every 
now and then gives us mortalsa 
lift when we least expect it, as 
though to vindicate her suzerainty 
over terrestrial affairs; and the 
fickle goddess had a sugar-plum in 
store for Gilbert as, followed by 
the junior partner, he emerged into 
the street. 


CHAPTER X. 
BELLA JONES. 

A very pretty sociable was stand- 
ing at the door of the counting- 
house, and a very pretty bouquet, 
fresh from the country, was lying 
in the front seat thereof. Fresher 
and more blooming than the paint 
on the sociable or the flowers in the 
bouquet, Miss Jones sat solitary in 
the carriage. Gilbert’s hat was off 
in a moment, and the young lady 
shook hands with him, and blushed, 
and laughed, and wondered at 
meeting him there, and was glad 
to see him, and seemed to have 
nothing more to say, and to be 
rather shy and ill at ease, and re- 
lieved to take refuge with John 
Gordon, whom she knew so well, 
and who belonged, as it were, to 
the establishment. 

Whatever may have been her 
opinion of the latter, Bella enter- 
tained a profound admiration for 
Gilbert, whom she regarded as a 
superior being altogether removed 
from her own sphere. She had 
seen him prancing about in the 
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Park, on the most familiar terms 
with personages whose names were 
matters of history, or threading 
his way on foot amongst the car- 
riages of those despotic ladies of 
fashion who rule their own world 
so rigorously; and she believed 
him in her heart to be a compound 
of Bayard and Beau Brummel. 
Notwithstanding her rosy cheeks 
and her loud laugh, Bella cherished 
a tendency to hero-worship. She 
reverenced Mr. Orme therefore, 
and was a little afraid of him, 
which was uncalled for, and co- 
loured up whenever he spoke to 
her, which was uncomfortable. So 
she addressed herself to the junior 
partner. 

‘I was to wait for papa here ; he 
has gone to the bank, and he said 
he shouldn’t be long, and I thought 
we were late, for there was a grand 
stoppage, as usual, in Fleet-street ; 
and I brought you some flowers, 
Mr. Gordon, for the counting- 
house. It does look so dreary. 


can’t tell you how I pity you on 
these fine spring days,’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Jones,’ said 
John, taking the nosegay as if he 
had been a gardener ; ‘thank you. 


They'll soon wither in there, and 
then you must bring me some 
more,’ 

‘Why don’t you come and fetch 
them yourself? asked the young 
lady. ‘ You have not been near us 
for a week, and you don’t know 
how beautiful the villa looks now, 
and how the things have come out 
the last few days. You used al- 
ways to dine with us on Sundays, 
and now you never do.’ 

*Hulloh, John! interrupted Gil- 
bert, ‘here’s an accusation, a ma- 
nifest charge against you. Give an 
account of yourself. Where do you 
go on Sundays? I assure you, Miss 
Jones, he does not spend them with 
me. 
Miss Jones looked as if she were 
going to say, ‘So much the better 
for him; but if such was her 
opinion, she sent it back from 
her lips, and answered, demurely 
enough— 

‘We are so far out of London, I 
know it is a great tax upon people 
to ask them to come to us; but 
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that is not papa’s fault or mine, 
There we are; and Mr. Gordon 
knows he is always welcome.’ 

‘Welcome! Of course he is, 
said a hearty voice behind them; 
and the jolly alderman appeared 
at the door of the carriage, and 
smacked John Gordon on the back, 
and shook hands with Gilbert, and 
took off his hat and mopped his 
bald head, returning his silk hand- 
kerchief, as his father had done 
before him, into the crown. Then 
turning abruptly to John, asked 
him— 

* How about Surety and Safe? 

‘Seventeen and nine in the 
pound,’ answered John. 

* And the bales from Liverpool? 

‘Got the invoice by to-day’s 
post—second delivery.’ 

‘Then I needn’t go in there,’ 
pursued the alderman, pointing 
over his shoulder towards his 
counting-house ; ‘and indeed work 
ought to be over for to-day, and 

lay-time to. begin. J’ve done my 

usiness, John, and you've done 
your business, and as for Mr. Gil- 
bert and my little girl there, 
they've no business here at all— 
so much the better for them. Got 
a handful of trumps a-piece, and no 
thanks to anybody but the dealer. 
What say you, gentlemen? Will 
you jump into the sociable—drive 
off to the villa—saddle of Welsh 
mutton— 34 claret, country air, 
and arubber. Wind up with a bit 
of supper, and just one of the 
old brandy—bottled before you 
were born, Mr. Gilbert. Dear, 
dear, how you boys keep growing 
up, to be sure !’ 

The alderman had been Gilbert's 
guardian, As a practical man of 
business, and not averse to trouble, 
he had of course been a working 
one, and it was hard to say whether 
he took a greater pride in his for- 
mer ward, for on he had a 
sincere aflection, or in the fine 
fortune which he had nursed so 
long and tenderly, and the inroads 
into which he contemplated with 
the same kind of feeling with 
which you see a child trampling 
down and destroying the garden- 
beds you have raked, and planted, 
and watered, and put in order for 
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him. It is the urchin’s own, and 
therefore you do not interfere ; but 
it is provoking, nevertheless. He 
called him Mr. Gilbert still, and 
considered him a very promising 
boy, though he was near thirty. 

‘You forget, papa,’ interposed 
his daughter, who in all such 
matters was the keeper of the 
alderman’s memory, if not his con- 
science, ‘ you forget we are engaged 
to dine with the Bullingdons, 
This is Blanche Bullingdon’s birth- 
day. You know they are coming 
to ws on Thursday,’ 

The latter sentence was whis- 
ered in her father’s ear. I think 
fiss Bella rather intended it in the 

light of a suggestion. In good 
truth, such a star as Gilbert would 
be no slight acquisition to a subur- 
ban dinner-party; and then if 
John Gordon took her in to dinner, 
it would be a day to mark with 
white chalk, and her happiness 
would be complete. Bella had ac- 
customed herself to depend rather 
too much on her staunch ally, the 
junior partner. 

‘The Bullingdons! My dear, so 
we are, Very stupid of me to for- 
get, especially as 1 met Bullingdon 
thismorning, and he bademe be sure 
and taste the old Madeira—gave a 
guinea a bottle for it, and cheap at 
the money, as he telis me. Never 
mind ; I think I can give you as 
good. Now, when will you come? 

The young men looked at each 
other as they thought over their 
engagements. Nothing is so per- 
plexing as a general invitation, and 
though we have each of us our pri- 
vate memoria technica, our harmless 
predilections, that, like the alder- 
man’s Madeira at a guinea a bottle, 
remind us of our wishes, or our 
duties, they are apt to fail us when 
called up at such short notice; and 
we cannot recollect in an instant 
whether we dine to-morrow with 
the Bullingdons, or Duke Hum- 
phrey, or elsewhere. 

Bella was accustomed to the 
part of a hostess. She now inter- 
posed quietly and gracefully. 

‘If you have no better engage- 
ment, and could come to us on 
Thursday, we should be delighted. 
It is very short notice, I know; 
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but we shall at least have some- 
body to meet you, and a little 
music, and you mustn’t mind if it’s 
very stupid, pleaded poor Bella, 
looking apologetically at Mr. Orme. 

Gilbert was already thinking 
how he could get out of it. He 
had even gone so far as to murmur 
something about a ‘previous en- 
gagement,’ and an ‘opera night,’ 
and ‘hoping some other time,’ 
when the alderman, whose hospi- 
tality was unbounded, caught him 
by the arm. 

‘Say you'll come, Mr. Gilbert. 
You’ve never dined with me yet 
since I got into the new house. I 
shall have some turtle, too, by 
Thursday—don’t forget that, Bella 
—and you'll like Bullingdon. Not 
one of your dandies, but a rare 
judge of wine, and the best covert 
shot in Hertfordshire. Mind you 
don’t fall in love with Blanche, 
you dog. Eh, Bella? Then my 
girl’s singing mistress is to dine 
with us, and if you’re fond of music 
—which I'm mnot—you'll have 
enough of it in the evening. She’s 
an extraordinary woman that; 
es as good a hand at whist as 

fajor A——, and as for singing, 


people who are good judges say 
there isn’t a voice in London to 
equal JM7s. Latimer’s.’ 


Mrs, Latimer’s! Gilbert’s heart 
gave such a jump against the cigar- 
case in his breast-pocket, as almost 
broke a regalia. 

Then he needn't pump John 
Gordon, and show himself up, after 
all. Here was the worthy alder- 
man, a rosy Deus ex machind, en- 
treating him as a favour to come 
and meet the very person he would 
willingly have hunted all over 
London to see. Dine with him? 
Of course he would dine with him. 
He remembered at that moment 
he was solemnly pledged for Thurs- 
day to his great-uncle, the Bishop, 
a prelate of rigorous opinions, who 
would never forgive him. What 
matter? Had it been St. Paul, he 
must have thrown him over. ‘ He 
should be delighted,’ he said ; and 
indeed he looked delighted. His 
eye sparkled, and the languid, in- 
dolent manner seemed all at once 
to wake up into interest and life, 
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The change could not but be re- 
marked. John Gordon attributed 
it to Bella’s beaux yeux, and won- 
dered somewhat uncomfortably 
whether Gilbert admired her only 
because he had seen her so little, 
and she was so different from the 
young ladies to whom he was ac- 
customed, The alderman opined 
it was his mention of turtle that 
produced this beneficial change ; 
whilst Miss Jones was quite con- 
tent to take things as they were, 
and congratulate herself on having 
secured such an effective addition 
to their dinner-party. She was 
satisfied, too, about John ; for she 
knew his face so well as to see that 
he intended to come, at a glance. 
Altogether, Thursday’s banquet 
promised to go off well ; and as the 
sociable rattled away towards the 
Regent’s-park, the two young men 
looked after it, with marked appro- 
val depicted on their respective 
countenances, 

‘What a nice, unaffected, good- 
humoured girl that is,’ said Gilbert, 
kicking back the half-doors of his 
Hansom to let his companion in. 
‘She’s not exactly a beauty ; but 
she’s very fresh and pleasant-look- 
ing. She wouldn’t make a fellow 
at all a bad wife, now, if he wanted 
that kind of thing. Do for you, 
John, only she isn’t half swell 
enough.’ 

Many a random shaft hits the 
white. John’s ideal, if he had per- 
mitted his well-regulated mind to 
entertain such a tormentor, would 
indeed have been a lady of far 
different calibre from Bella Jones 
—would have been a haughty, 
high-born damsel, clever and scorn- 
ful, and perhaps a little wayward ; 
one who would have flouted him, 
and worried him, and given ample 
occasion for the exercise of that 
self-command of which he was so 
wroud, all the pleasure of dear- 

ought victory in moulding her to 
his will. So he answered frankly 
and unhesitatingly— 

‘The best little girl in England. 
Worth her weight in gold, and she 
can’t be less than ten stone. I don’t 
know what the alderman would do 
without her.’ 

Further conversation was ren- 
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dered impossible by the incessant 
noise of a great city thoroughfare. 
The Hansom, however, well horsed 
and skilfully driven, kept its time. 
Lord Holyhead had not waited 
above four minutes, or cursed his 
friend’s unpunctuality more than 
that number of times, ere Gilbert 
was seated by his side, and the 
American horse doing his best to 
step with his comrade, and elicit 
the Englishman’s approval. 

‘But in despite of fine weather 
despite of 
‘maids of honour’ and sweet cham- 
pagne, the Richmond dinner did 
not go off satisfactorily. Charley 
Wing’s invincible spirits and radi- 
ant smiles enlivened the thing for 
a while, but it is hard for a single 
individual to find gaiety for five, 
and even Charley caught himself 
more than once suppressing a yawn 
and voting the matter ‘dead slow’ 
in his heart of hearts. Landless 
ate and drank, as he always did, 
for a dozen, and varied but little 
indeed from his normal state of 
twaddling anecdote and comatose 
affability ; but he had really told 
that story about George IV. anda 
‘Trifle from Brighton’ so often, 
that it was a bore, and when the 
claret was pushed round (and claret 
at these entertainments always ¢s 
a failure), and he began to expa< 
tiate on his own losses and reverses 
in early life, there was no resource 
left but a general break-up to 
cigars and coffee. 

Holyhead did his duty with the 
hospitality of an Arab, but his 
gaiety was evidently forced, and a 
cloud lowered on his brow, por- 
tending, to those who knew him 
well, the brewing of a storm, which 
had he not been the giver of the 
feast, would have burst forth long 
ago. Gilbert was excessively silent, 
provokingly absent, and wished he 
hadn’t come. Madame Bravoura’s 
aunt, of whom nobody ever knew 
the name, was deaf, and to all ap- 
pearance half-witted. She seldom 
opened her mouth, except to take 
in stores, and was indeed remark- 
able for nothing but her infirmities 
and an enormous cameo brooch 
which was stuck into her person 
immediately below her double chin. 
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Why Madame persisted in taking 
this old lady everywhere, nobody 
exactly made out. There were all 
sorts of stories as to the relation- 
ship and reciprocal obligations be- 
tween the pair, but none were 
founded upon probability. My 
own opinion is, that she was the 
signora’s mother, and that the at- 
tention paid her by the latter, was 
one of the few redeeming points 
in that reprehensible person’s cha- 
racter, though why she did not 
openly avow the maternity I am 
at a loss to imagine. 

Now, it is hard when the ‘ skele- 
ton at the feast’ has come there by 
invitation, nay, harder still when 
the feast has been made on pur- 
pose for the skeleton. In the pre- 
sent instance, Madame Bravoura 
thought fit to enact the part of the 
unwelcome convive, Not physically 
indeed, for Madame’s proportions 
were ample, and her crinoline 
abundant, but in a moral, or per- 
haps I should rather say, in an 
esthetic sense, she sat there in 
her bones. Something had oc- 
curred to put her out on her way 
down. As Charley Wing observed, 


she had an ‘easy temper, easily 
roused,’ and she determined to re- 
venge herself on the whole party, 
and especially ‘Olli-ead,’ as_ she 
called him, by putting everything 


& tort ce & travers, The surest 
method of doing this was obviously 
to make furious love to Gilbert 
Orme, and the Signora, no inex- 
perienced practitioner, addressed 
erself to the task with consider- 
able skill and perseverance. There 
is nothing more amusing than to 
watch a gentleman undergoing this 
process at the hands of the fair. 
Charley Wing, indeed, who was 
used to it, would have remained 
erfectly passive and impertur- 
able under any amount of such 
persecution ; he considered it as 
one of the duties he owed to society, 
and went through it deliberately 
and with edifying gravity, but it 
was no use attacking Aim. Young 
Wing was a sort of privileged pet, 
supposed to be, as doubtless he 
was, perfectly harmless. The most 
careful shepherd would trust him 
implicitly with any or all of his 
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lambs ; the most rabid Othello sent 
him home, and welcome, in the 
brougham with Desdemona. Bra- 
voura might have sat on his knee 
and lit his cigar for him, without 
calling up a passing frown on 
Holyhead’s brow. ‘He didn’t so 
much mind Charley; but Orme 
was a man of a different calibre al- 
together, and under the circum- 
stances, his lordship thought, with 
justice, she need not have been so 
demonstrative. 

Gilbert fought off as much as he 
could. Annoyed on Holyhead’s 
account, and disgusted on his own, 
his answers became shorter, and his 
manner more distant, as the Signora 
grew more affectionate. She 
scarcely spoke to any of the others ; 
she drank wine with him at din- 
ner, asked his opinion as to every- 
thing she was to eat, and finally lit 
her cigarette from his cigar, and 
puffed a volume of smoke in his 
face with her harsh laugh, as she 
vowed he was the only man in 
London the least selon son goitit, 
and that he must come and see 
her in Italy, where she would go 
back as quick as ever she could, 
directly her odious engagement in 
horrid England was over. She 
flashed a glance of surpassing 
wrath at Holyhead as she spoke, 
who kept his temper admirably, 
though with an effort. Charley 
Wing tried to make the conversa- 
tion general, and old Landless 
edged in a request for a very small 
quantity of hot brandy-and-water, 
but the Signora pushed the siege 
vigorously, and was not to be re- 
pulsed. 

The brandy came, and with it 
the announcement that the car- 
riages were at the door. Dipping 
a lump of sugar into a liqueur-glass 
of the spirit, Bravoura popped it 
into Gilbert’s mouth, 

‘Vous voyez que je suis femme 
galante moi [’ said the lady, in her 
most brazen tones, and indeed there 
was no occasion to proclaim the 
fact; ‘et je vous dis que je vous trouve 
charmant, backing this unequivocal 
declaration by an offer of a lift 
back to London in ‘ Olli-ead’s 
brougham, between herself and the 
deaf aunt. 
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Even Landless was startled. 

*That’s what they call at sea a 
stopper over all, said the old plea- 
sure seeker, finishing his tumbler 
at a gulp. 

The gentleman excused himself 
on the plea that he must go back 
as he came down; ‘he wanted to 
smoke,’ he said, ‘and preferred an 
open carriage for that purpose,’ 
and Holyhead gave him an affec- 
tionate squeeze of the arm that 
made him wince, as they emerged 
into the portico to ascend the 
phaeton. 

‘How do you fellows get back? 
said his lordship, as the American 
horse reared straight on end 
when he felt the collar. Of course 
neither of them knew, so it was 
settled that Landless should re- 
turn on the box of the brougham, 
and Charley in the narrow place 
that Bravoura had offered Gilbert 
inside. Pending this arrangement, 
however, the American horse 
would wait no longer, and the 
phaeton dashed off at the rate of 
sixteen miles an hour ; a pace that 
was kept up without remark from 
either of its passengers for some 
miles, As theyneared Kensington, 
Holyhead took a pull at his horses, 
and looking down in his friend’s 
face, broke the silence as follows : 

‘Curious creatures, women, Gil- 
bert. I don’t think I’ll have any- 
thing more to do with that one 

They are curious creatures; that 
one was in the brougham a couple 
of miles behind him, crying as if 
her heart would break, and al- 
though Charley Wing was a wary 
youth, who preserved on all topics 
in which the fair sex were con- 
cerned a discreet silence, it might 
have been gathered from his sub- 
sequent demeanour at his club, 
that he, had made a good many 
enone journeys than the drive 

ome that night from Richmond. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘ALARMS—A SKIRMISH.’ 
Thursday came, and was ushered 
in by a lowering morning that 
gradually settled into a pouring 
wet day. An honest, straight-down 
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summer’s rain, that soaks you to 
the skin in ten minutes, and makes 
the light-coloured garment you 
have been rash enough to adopt in 
the metropolis, look as if it had 
been dipped in ink. The cab- 
stands were empty as the great 
desert, save where an occasional 
arrival, with splashed panels and 
steaming horse, made its appear- 
ance for an instant, to be beckoned 
away again by a fresh fare ere the 
driver had time to lay his whip 
athwart the roof of the conveyance 
and give his many capes a shake 
like that of a Newfoundland dog. 
Hapless pedestrians of both sexes 
floundered doggedly along, fording 
the deepest’ crossings with a de- 
fiant recklessness that had proved 
the worst, whilst those who wore 
petticoats, encumbered their limbs 
as little as possible with drapery, 
and displayed their draggled white 
stockings without reserve. The 
man who always looks over the 
first-floor blinds in wet weather, 
the man whose countenance is of a 
forbidding cast, and chiefly expres- 
sive of blank dismay, occupied his 
post as usual, retreating at inter- 
vals with more than common cau- 
tion into the dusky recesses of his 
den. Everybody was draggled, and 
dreary, and desponding, save only 
the London urchin, a stoic whose 
philosophy is proof against all ex- 
traneous influences, and whose 
equanimity, wet and cold, hunger 
and thirst, scorching skies and ntp- 
ping frosts, are equally powerless 
to overcome. Wrapped in a scanty 
drapery, apparently formed from a 
discarded coal-sack, he stepped 
jauntily along, his whistle retained 
its customary richness and volume, 
his accompaniment against the 
area railings its energy and preci- 
sion. His sense of the ludicrous 
had lost nothing of its keenness 
his wit nothing of its colloquial 
freedom, his remarkable demeanour 
none of its eccentricity and self-re- 
liance. 

Inside their houses at least 
people ought to have been cheer- 
ful and good-humoured, glad to 
have a roof over their heads and 
dry clothes on their backs. I 
doubt, however, if it was so. Bad 
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weather with the unoccupied is 
apt to produce bad humour. The 
domestic barometer is not un- 
influenced by the outward atmo- 
sphere. When the material quick- 
silver stands at ‘much rain,’ it is 
well to provide a moral umbrella 
in the shape of forbearance and 
long-suffering. When it gets down 
to ‘stormy,’ it is advisable to look 
out for squalls, 

Those right honourable dames, 
the Ladies Gertrude and Olivia, 
did not lose the opportunity. To 
do them justice, it was but on rare 
occasions—perhaps three or four 
times in a season—that they in- 
dulged in a grand ‘passage of arms,’ 
Such encounters, [ am bound to 
admit, seldom originated with the 
younger lady, whose spirit, though 
easily roused against anything like 
injustice, was not of an aggressive 
kind. To-day, however, she was 


unquestionably the invader. It 
would seem by her tactics that she 
had meditated an attack for some 
little time. 

Lady Olivia was in the habit of 
passing her mornings in a small 
apartment off her principal draw- 


ing-room, which she called her 
boudoir. In this retreat she cast 
up her accounts, wrangled with her 
butler, ordered dinner, worked in 
worsteds, and dozed over a good 
book. It was, in short, her lady- 
ship’s own especial sanctum, and 
the locality was avoided, not to 
say dreaded, by her intimates and 
relatives. Even John Gordon’s 
stout heart seldom brought him 
voluntarily within its precincts; so 
she was a little surprised to receive 
an unasked visit from Lady Ger- 
trude, who made her entrance with 
rather more sweep and rustle of 
her draperies than was consistent 
with pacific intentions, and did not 
forget to shut the door after her 
with considerable energy. The 
Gonfalon was flung abroad; the 
first shot was fired, Lady Olivia, 
nothing loth, cleared for action 
forthwith. 

‘ Aunt Olivia, can you match me 
this piece of yellow silk? was the 
insidious question under cover of 
which the younger lady made, so 
to speak, her first advance. 


Aunt and Niece. 
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The frown deepened on Lady 
Olivia’s dark ferehead into a dent 
between her eyebrows. 

‘What do you want it for? she 
asked, abruptly, and by no means 
with the courteous manner of 
one who is disposed to grant a 
favour. 

‘For my cousin’s slippers,’ an- 
swered the other, innocently. ‘I 
want to get them done by the end 
of the month. Poor Gilbert will 
be so disappointed if he don’t have 
them on his birthday.’ 

Now these slippers had been a 
bone of contention ever since the 
first stitch had been put into their 
elaborate toes. Lady Olivia’s un- 
natural dislike of her son had in- 
creased of late to an unreasonable 
pitch. She was jealous of his 
position, of his fortune, of his 
popularity, above all, of his favour 
with his cousin. If she could be 
said to love anybody in the world 
it was Gertrude ; and, strange to 
say, the misfortune which she 
dreaded more than anything on 
earth was the possibility of her 
only son and her favourite niece 
being united in marriage. 

‘Sit down, Gertrude,’ she said, 
with much dignity; ‘I want to 
speak to you.’ 

Lady Gertrude sat down with 
the air of a princess. Her heart 
beat a thought quicker, and her 
bright eye sparkled. She felt the 
gaudia certaminis coming on. The 
Berserkar’s noble ecstasy, modified 
only by sex and situation. She 
sniffed the approach of battle, the 
little vixen,and enjoyed its savour. 

‘Do you think it is either pru- 
dent or becoming, commenced the 
elder lady, steadying her voice with 
an effort not lost on her antagonist, 
‘to be always occupied in this 
manner about Gilbert? Why is 
Gilbert to be made the first person 
in this house? Why is everything 
to be deferred to Gilbert—nobody’s 
opinion asked, nobody’s wishes 
consulted but Gilbert's? I have 
often hinted to you, Gertrude, that 
there is much to displease and dis- 
tress me in the terms on which you 
choose to consider yourself with 
Gilbert. Now, I must speak out, 
A young person in your condition 
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cannot be too careful ; and I must 
beg that these ¢éte-€-téte walks and 
interchange of notes and undue 
familiarities be put a stop to, once 
for all, Remember, Lady Gertrude, 
that he is not your brother, but 
your cousin—that his only con- 
nexion with you is through me; 
and you must yourself see—and it 
ought to shock and distress you 
much, if you had a particle of right 
feeling—that he does not treat me 
like a mother.’ 

She was a skilful fighter, Lady 
Olivia, and her blade had never 
rusted for want of practice; but in 
the present instance she had got 
her guard the least thing too high. 
The adversary had been expecting 
it, watching for it, and now went 
in under it like lightning. 

‘Do you treat him like a son? 
she broke in, with flashing eyes 
and quick-coming breath. ‘Do you 
ever think it worth while to con- 
sult him on a single thing you do? 
Do you ever interest yourself in 
his pursuits or his occupations ? 
Have you not taught him that this 
is the house in London in which 
he is least welcome, and that make 
his home where he will, it shall 
not be here? Aunt Olivia, I will 
speak out. Gilbert is going to the 
dogs as fast as ever he can; and 
although I will not deny that he 
has his faults like other people, 
nobody will be so much to blame 
for his ruin as his own mamma.’ 

Lady Olivia was staggered. For 
some months she had suspected 
that her niece—to borrow an ex- 
pression from the manége—was 
‘getting a little out of her hand.’ 
She never dreamt, though, that the 
young lady would break away in 
so determined a fashion as this. 
She enjoyed, however, the best of 
fighting temperaments—that which 
gets colder and harder the more 
sharply it is struck ; se she rallied 
her forces, and answered, very 
loftily, 

‘Indeed, Lady Gertrude, I have 
yet to learn that it is my niece’s 
province to teach me my duty 
towards my son. May Lask, more- 
over, in what manner that unprin- 
cipled young man is “ going to the 
dogs,” as you elegantly express it, 
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more effectually this season than 
usual ? 

‘Oh, Aunt Olivia, how can you 
talk in that cold, heartless manner? 
Surely you are in the way of hear- 
ing all that is said about him, when 
it reaches even my ears. Jam not 
ignorant of his ill-chosen friend- 
ships and foolish intimacies, He is 
losing himself completely amongst 
a bad set, and nobody, not even 
his mother, thinks it worth while 
to stretch a hand to save him, 
Aunt Olivia, do you know that he 
gambles—that he lost ever so much 
last week at Newmarket, and that 
if he goes on like this he will be 
ruined by the end of the year? 

‘I am never surprised at hearing 
of my son’s folly,’ answered his 
mother. ‘He rejected my advice 
once for all when he came of age, 
and I washed my hands of him 
from that time forth. I think I 
know my duty, Lady Gertrude, 
better than you can teach it me.’ 

‘ At all events I have done mine,’ 
retorted the girl. ‘I had deter- 
mined to appeal to you, to rouse 
om to show you how unkind and 

1arsh you have been to Gilbert, 
poor fellow. Listen to me, Aunt 
Olivia. He has never had a chance; 
he has never had a home. If we 
do nothing for him here, I can see 
he will go irremediably to ruin.’ 

‘Perhaps you would like to re- 
claim him yourself, and give him a 
home of which you should be the 
mistress,’ retorted the other in her 
hard sarcastic tones. ‘In my time 
young ladies used to wait till they 
were asked, and did not fling 
themselves gratuitously at a gen- 
tleman’s head, simply because the 
gentleman was utterly unprincipled 
and good-for-nothing.’ 

Lady Gertrude rose to her feet. 
If such had been her wish equally 
with her intention, this home- 
thrust would probably have finished 
the contest once for all. The wound, 
however, though sufficiently pain- 
ful, did not bleed inwardly, and 
she had strength to hold her own. 

‘Say that again, aunt, and I 
leave the house, if I have to walk 
without my bonnet through the 
rain, was her spirited reply, and 
she marched back into the draw- 
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ing-room with head up and Gonfalon 
waving, and indeed all the honours 
of war. It was a drawn battle, but 
hers had been the assault ; and as 
she retreated in good order, she 
could not but think that at least 
she had lost no advantage, and had 
gained a certain prestige by the 
very boldness of her attack. She 
liked her cousin, too, very much. 
She thought him, as indeed he 
was, unfortunate in his domestic 
relations. She pitied him with a 
gentle, womanly pity, and felt for 
him all the more kindly that she 
had ruffled her own and her aunt’s 
feathers on his behalf; but she was 
scarcely in a frame of mind to 
balance at that moment the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the 
match to which the latter had so 
coarsely alluded ; and as however 
near akin pity may be to love, 
nothing irritates a woman so much 
as the idea of being won unwooed, 
it is probable that Gilbert lost more 
than he gained in his cousin’s re- 
gard by the above passage-of-arms 
in Lady Olivia’s boudoir. 

Its occupant sat and nursed her 
wrath ‘to keep it warm.’ Strange 
to say, it was excited not against 
the niece who had defied her, but 
against her son. The more she 
thought of his advantages, his 
position, his independence of her- 
self, the more she felt hurt and 
irritated that he should be thus 
able to neglect her counsels and 
set at nought her authority. It is 
a sad and morbid feeling, that 
jealousy of a parent towards a 
child. ike all such passions, it is 
strong in proportion as it is un- 
natural. He was the same Gilbert 
from whose affection she had 
turned so wilfully when he was a 
winning urchin. In his prime of 
manhood, beloved and admired by 
all, her heart hardened itself against 
him more bitterly and resolutely 
than ever. She thought of Lady 
Gertrude’s beauty, of her success 
in society, of her noble birth and 
patrician bearing, of her thirty 
thousand pounds—for the young 
lady was quite independent of her 
aunt, and hers was no empty 
threat when she talked of leaving 
the house, The more she thought, 
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the more determined she became 
that her son should not carry off 
the prize. 

Hour after hour passed away. 
The weather cleared, the sun shone 
forth, the trees in the square 
flickered and glistened in the light. 
Open carriages splashed through 
the streets, and the Babylonians 
emerged, gaudy and gladsome, like 
butterflies after a storm ; but still 
Lady Olivia sat in her dreary 
boudoir, and still the frown deep- 
ened on her forehead, and still the 
gloom closed in darker and darker 
about her heart. 

The drones, you see, are not so 
very happy after all because they 
are drones. The normal condition 
of this terrestrial hive of ours seems 
to be something between a struggle 
and a crawl. If labour is not 
thrust upon us, we make it or pur- 
chase it for ourselves; and as [ 
have been informed by those who 
have experienced its discipline, that 
the treadmill entails far more ex- 
haustive exertions than any honest 
method of bread-winning, so the 
artificial difficulties which we pile 
up in our own way are harder to 
surmount than those which Nature 
provides for our exercise. One of 
the Bees has had a severe day of it 
—gathering honey in the rain ; her 

auzy wings have been soaked and 
Seaniek: her flight weary and long- 
sustained, the flowers which she 
has probed not always the sweetest 
or most attractive in the garden. 
To descend from metaphor into 
plain English, Mrs. Latimer has 
done a good day’s work—teaching 
stupid pupils, relieved by interven- 
ing wrangles with unreasonable 
cabmen. She has got very wet, 
but she has no time to catch cold ; 
she is very weary, but feels neither 
out of spirits nor out of humour; 
and she sits down in her homely 
lodging to a cup of tea, in such a 
frame of mind as Lady Olivia in 
her fine house does not experience 
once in a twelvemonth. 

Poor Mrs. Latimer! She has 
not many relaxations, and to-day 
is one to be marked with white 
chalk, because she is going to a 
dinner-party at an alderman’s villa 
in the Regent’s-park, Think of 
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this, you fine ladies, who can scarce 
get through one half of your plea- 
sure engagements !—you who have 
two or three gatherings to attend 
every night in the week—who 
grudge the labour of dining with 
your cousin over the way, unless 
the right people be invited to meet 
you, and who, even if the right 
people do come, are thinking half 
the time about when you shall get 
away to go somewhere else. How 
would you like to give lessons in 
Bloomsbury at nine in the morning, 
and in Bayswater at five after- 
noon ’—to ‘rise up early and late 
take rest,’ in order to earn the 
‘bread of carefulness,’ that bitter 
morsel which alone fails to justify 
the proverb that you cannot ‘ eat 
your cake and have it?—to live 
from hand to mouth, and feel that 
a day’s illness or a day’s idleness 
is literally an irreparable loss — 
and to look upon a party at Alder- 
man Jones’s as the acme of gaiety 
and dissipation? Perhaps you 
would be happier than you are 
now! As in your own gorgeous 
dinners @ /a Russe, so in your arti- 
ficial lives, there are many rare 
exotics and many tempting fruits 


placed before you which you must 
neither taste nor touch—you are 
but at a Barmecide banquet after 


all. The lip may be never so dry 
but you dare not stretch your han 
for the forbidden apple; and the 
waters of Mara, like the waters of 
Vichy, are none the more palatable 
because you drain them from a cup 
of gold, 

Mrs. Latimer sat over her tea, 
and enjoyed the luxury of rest. 
She was naturally of a hopeful, 
sunshiny disposition ; and although 
her lot had been one to damp the 
animal spirits and cloud the gaiety 
of heart which belonged to her 
temperainent, there were times 
when the light would break through, 
when the buds would put forth 
their leaves, and if only for half an 
hour, the desert would smile and 
* blossom like the rose.’ 

To-day was one of these hopeful 
occasions. The lodging seemed 
more cheerful than usual; the en- 
gagements, each of which repre- 
sented a definite amount of the 
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‘necessary evil, more numerous, 
That was doubtless a very pretty 
dinner-dress spread out paniee on 
the bed, with its delicate white 
skirts, and its black bows and 
ribbons. Ada was a woman, after 
all. She could not but look in the 
glass and be well content with 
what she saw there. Such a gloss 
on the soft smooth hair, and a 
colour on her cheek like a rose after 
the rain! She turned away with 
a smile and a sigh, yet the expres- 
sion of her face certainly denoted 
neither dissatisfaction nor despon- 
dency. She anticipated her even- 
ing’s amusement with calm gratifi- 
cation, and she did not look forward 
an inch beyond. It was as well 
for her that she did not! And yet, 
could she have foreseen the results 
of that night’s entertainment, it is 
possible that the white dress, de- 
spite its killing bows, might have 
been consigned unworn to its place 
in the wardrobe. 


__ 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘DINNER IS ON THE TABLE! 


‘Mr. Orme, you have not been 
introduced to the parrot,’ said 
Miss Jones, as, rustling about in 
her capacity of hostess, she endea- 
voured to relieve the awkwardness 
of that five minutes before dinner 
during which English people who 
do not know each other seem to 
cherish such deadly enmity towards 
those with whom they are going to 
sit at meat. Now the parrot was 
an invaluable aid on such occasions 
—his vocabulary was so extensive, 
comprising many professional ex- 
clamations picked up on his voyage 
home, and less startling ‘ between 
decks’ than in a London drawing- 
room ; his musical attainments were 
so varied. He could sing ‘Td bea 
butterfly,’ part of ‘The ratcatcher’s 
daughter, and the first bar of 
* Beautiful Venice ; and his gene- 
ral accomplishments were so con- 
stantly on the increase—for he 
caught up any sound or expression 
often repeated—that he was a fund 
of conversation in himself. ‘ Polly, 
you must be civil to Mr. Orme!’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir! answered the bird 
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in his goblin notes, and with a 
shrill whistle dashed at once into 
the popular couplet, ‘She was not 
born in Westminster, and then 
stuck his head on one side and 
looked up so knowingly, that Gil- 
bert could but laugh ; and his sub- 
sequent introduction to Miss Bul- 
lingdon and Mrs, Latimer, the 
latter of whom he had recognised 
directly he entered the room, lost 
much of its formality, and placed 
the three at once upon terms of 
easy politeness, 

Miss Jones meanwhile walked off 
to do her duty by Mrs. Bullingdon. 
The Alderman, ruddy and radiant, 
and thoroughly in his glory, rang 
for dinner ; and Miss Blanche stole 
a good look upward at her new ac- 
quaintance, and thought in her 
virgin heart he might be a desirable 
conquest ; at all events, there was 
no harm in trying. 

Gilbert was the latest arrival. 
Truth compels me to confess, he 
was so ashamed of his childish im- 
patience, that he had waited ten 
minutes after he was dressed before 
he permitted himself to get into his 
cab, Five of these he made up by 
overdriving his horse, and the other 
five brought him to the exact nick 
of time at which the Alderman 
ordered dinner. He had not, there- 
fore, much leisure to improve his 
acquaintance with the two ladies 
who hung with him over the 
parrot’s cage. 

Mrs. Latimer was no whit dif- 
ferent from what he expected— 
neither plainer nor handsomer, nor 
more nor less becomingly dressed, 
Before he had been three minutes 
in the room with her, it seemed as 
though in some previous stage of 
being, or in some inexplicable 
manner, they must have known 
each other before. This Pytha- 
gorean introduction, however, did 
not appear to have placed him 
much at his ease. London man as 
he was, for the first time in his life 
he found himself dying to speak to 
& woman, and at a loss for some- 
thing to say. 

Miss Raieten, however, was 
resolved to lose no time, and com- 
menced operations on him forth- 
with, ‘Did he like parrots?) Was 
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he fond of birds? Had he a bull- 
finch of his own? She herself pos- 
sessed a canary and a pair of love- 
birds. Did Mr. Orme admire 
love-birds? The worst of them 
was that, if one died, the other was 
sure to pine away and die too. 
Wasn't it pretty of them ?—they 
always did so—or, as Miss 
Blanche touchingly remarked, ‘they 
wouldn’t be love-birds!’ 

Mrs. Latimer smiled, Gilbert 
laughed outright ; and at this pa- 
thetic juncture the butler entered 
with the welcome announcement of 
‘Dinner!’ 

So the party paired off, the alder- 
man offering his arm to Mrs. Bul- 
lingdon, and finding even his own 
capacious doorways much too small 
for the passage of two such ‘ first- 
raters’ alongside; Bullingdon fol- 
lowing with Mrs. Latimer, and 
thinking, we may be sure, much 
more of the good things in store for 
him than of the lady on his arm; 
John Gordon coupled with Blanche 
Bullingdon, somewhat to Bella’s 
disappointment; and that young 
lady herself, in her right of hostess, 
under the care of Gilbert, as being 
the principal person of the party. 
The rear was brought up by two 
stray men, City friends of their 
host—the one an innocuous young 
gentleman of no particular calibre, 
who always agreed with everybody ; 
the other an old wizened indi- 
vidual, in a black stock, and one- 
eyed, bent, shrunk, and faded, with 
the star of a bullet-mark on his 
cheek-bone. What a life had his 
been compared to any of the others, 
He had Ted three forlorn hopes, 
had been broke by court-martial ; 
had married a West Indian heiress, 
been ruined, divorced ; had been a 
slave-dealer, perhaps a pirate ; com- 
manded a free corps in South 
America, and managed a mining 
company in Paraguay; had seen 
life in all its most thrilling —— 
and its most varied ups and downs. 
Now, he lived in a lodging in 
Long-acre, and was glad to get a 
good dinner when he was invited 
to one, and a chop and pint of ale 
for a shilling when he was not. 

Onentering the dining-room, and 
taking Miss Jones to the farther 
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end, Gilbert found that Fate had 
been propitious, and that the vacant 
chair for his occupation was be- 
tween Mrs. Latimer and his young 
hostess. John Gordon, too, was 
on the other side of the latter, so 
that when the turtle was handed 
round, at least three of the guests 
were quite satisfied with the dis- 
yosition of the party. Bella, with 
ae high colour and black hair, 
looked very well in a deep pink 
dress, a little over-done with trim- 
ming, and ‘did the honours,’ as 
ladies call it, gracefully enough. 
Her slight touch of shyness was 
less awkward than engaging. The 
Alderman at the bottom of the 
table actually shone with good 
humour. The turtle was clear and 
excellent; its green fat glutinous 
and abundant. ‘The blest sherbet 
sublimed with snow,’ had been but 
ditch-water compared with the 
iced-punch. When it gurgled over 
Bullingdon’s organs of deglutition, 
wrapped as they were in an acre of 
starch and cambric, that worthy’s 
whole countenance and demeanour 
softened to the genial influence. 

Jones winked deliberately at his 
old friend. 


‘It’s the same article, Squire,’ 
said he ; ‘not bad to take, if you 


only take enough of it. Have an- 
other glass.’ 

Will anybody tell me why his 
intimates almost always dub a 
Hertfordshire proprietor with the 
generic title of ‘Squire ? 

Red mullet packs very easily 
above turtle. Sweet and dry cham- 
pagne taste none the worse that 
they have been preceded by cold 
punch. TheAlderman prided him- 
self on his dinners. Ere he had 
entered his own walk in the 
haunch, everybody’s tongue seemed 
loosened, and the ladies began to 
show more of their faces and less 
of their shoulders to their imme- 
diate neighbours. Mrs. Bullingdon, 
a person of limited views, took ad- 
vantage of her host’s operations on 
the venison to engage the indefinite 
youth on such topics as she was 
capable of originating. 

* How nice it was to get out into 
the country ; and was not the Re- 
gent’s Park a delightful locality ? 
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He agreed with Mrs. Bullingdon 
most completely. 

‘It was wrong, though, to allow 
the Zoological to be open to any 
one on Sundays. The society were 
very much to blame. In all other 
respects they managed it admirably, 
Did he not think so? - 

Mrs. Bullingdon’s opinions and 
his own coincided in every parti- 
cular. 

‘She was there only last Monday 
with B. It was very sweet about 
sunset, after the beasts were fed.’ 

Again he agreed with her, though 
I do not, wondering feebly, as he 
was ignorant of her name, what B, 
was, and inclining to think it must 
be a pet of some description—pos- 
sibly a poodle, 

B. inthe meantime, albeit attend- 
ing earnestly to the main object 
of the entertainment, found leisure 
to relate to his neighbour with one 
eye the particulars of his last 
battue at Bullingdon Butts, where 
he resided ; and the battered old 
adventurer, who had seen blood 
flow like water, and whose game, 
for many a year of his strange life, 
had been the unfeathered biped, 
listened with the utmost deference 
and attention. He respected Bul- 
lingdon because he looked ‘the 
sort of man that would give you a 
good dinner.’ 

‘Bella, dear, how are you getting 
on up there? quoth the Alderman, 
as a pause in his labours, and the 
placing of something en tortue be- 
fore his daughter, enabled him to 
take breath, and look about him. 
‘I hope you take care of Mr. Gil- 
bert. It’s your deal, you know. 
I dare say John Gordon will cut 
for you. John, a glass of wine. 
Squire, will you join us? 

Bullingdon savoured every drop 
of the golden liquid as it passed 
slowly down beneath the tie of his 
neckcloth ; then he smacked his 
great lips, and expressed his ap- 
proval, 

‘It’s good wine, Jones. Good 
champagne, and just enough iced. 
You got it from Paris, There’s no 
more left. I had the last of the 
batch myself.’ 

No compliment could be greater. 
The Alderman was delighted. 
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Happy the man who can be so 
easily pleased ! 

Independent of her juxta- 
position to John Gordon, which of 
itself was sufficient to make her a 
little pre-occupied, Bella was a 
young hostess, and unconsciously 
somewhat fidgety about the suc- 
cess of the entertainment. Con- 
sequently Gilbert’s efforts to amuse 
her often fell short of the mark ; 
and as he observed her eye and her 
attention equally fixed elsewhere, 
he had himself the more leisure to 
follow his own inclinations, and 
improve his acquaintance with the 
guest whose face and tones, he 
knew too well, possessed for him a 
peculiar fascination. 

Gilbert ! Gilbert! will you take 
no warning? What is this very 
instinct, but a placard, so to speak, 
advertising you that the ice is 
‘dangerous? On you skate reck- 
lessly, though it cracks and sways 
beneath you. In you will go over- 
head. What a ducking you will 
have! Perhaps you will never get 
your head above the surface again! 

I have heard it affirmed by the 
vanity of man, that if you would 


make the agreeable to a fair neigh- 
bour at the dinner-table, it is judi- 
cious to abstain from hurrying her 
at first, and to give her plenty of 
time to settle before you commence 


operations. When she has pecked 
at her food, like some dainty bird, 
and sipped at her champagne, and 
had, moreover, leisure to look about 
her, and to think, ‘Is he going to 
speak to me or not? it is time 
enough to hazard your first obser- 
vation. This is probably a harm- 
less platitude, provoking an equally 
harmless reply ; but from that mo- 
ment your boat is launched. You 
are afloat on the stream that leads 
—who knows where? Diew vous 
garde! If you get capsized, you 
are more likely to sink than to 
swim, ; 

Ada had stolen a good look at 
her neighbour whilst he was duti- 
fully conversing with Miss Jones. 
In her heart she distinctly approved 
of what she saw. His exterior was 
sufficiently pleasing to the feminine 
eye. His manner hadacharm in 
it that seldom failed to work its 
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way. It was far more refined, and 
at the same time more natural, than 
that of the men whom she was ac- 
customed to meet, or of those who 
belonged to the dissipated set in 
which her husband used to live, 
The German blood, too, stirred 
within her, to sympathize with a 
certain leavening of ideality and 
romance, which all the conven- 
tionalities of society could not com- 
pletely hide. His voice, too, was 
very taking and kindly. When he 
turned to her with the simplest 
observation about some dish on the 
table, she could not but feel and 
show that she was pleased, and she 
answered with more animation 
than was usual in the staid and re- 
tiring music-mistress. 

They soon got deep into conver- 
sation. They talked of her mother’s 
country and her mother’s tongue. 
When Gilbert got rid of his dan- 
dyism he was worth listening to ; 
and on the present occasion there 
was a tone of softness in his voice, 
a shade almost of embarrassment 
in his manner, such as women are 
very quick to detect, and which the 
haughtiest of them cannot but ac- 
cept as an involuntary tribute of 
admiration. They liked the same 
places, the same books, the same 
flowers, the same music; and her 
eye sparkled and deepened, while 
her cheek glowed with the un- 
wonted pleasure of a kindred 
spirit’s converse, though only for an 
hour at a dinner-table. 

‘Do you know, Mrs. Latimer,’ 
said he, looking straight in her face 
with frank honest eyes, ‘that I 
have heard you sing? And he 
went on to tell her of his atten- 
dance at the concert, and the delight 
he had experienced (only he rather 
broke down in the confession) at 
her song; all this quite simply, 
and as if her singing i public was 
as much a matter of course as her 
being there. She liked him all the 
better. She was pleased to feel 
that he thought none the lower of 
her that she did not belong to his 
own sphere of society; and her 
own tact acknowledged the intui- 
tive delicacy by which he was cer- 
tain that she would shrink no more 
from the allusion than he did him- 
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self. She thought she would like 
him to hear that song once again, 
not in public, but sung on purpose 
for him. Ada, too, was entering 
unawares into the stream. Already 
it was over herankles. Let us hope 
her boots were waterproof, and her 
foothold firm. 

She was quite sorry when it was 
time to retire to the drawing-room. 
When Bella, fitting on her gloves, 
telegraphed sailing orders to Mrs, 
Bullingdon, and that lady rising 
from amidst her draperies, shook 
out a cloud of canvas, and forged 
majestically a-head, she would 
have liked to indulge in one back- 
ward glance as she departed ; but 
for that very reason be sure she 
avoided anything of the kind, or 
she would not have been Ada 
Latimer. Bella had no such scru- 
ples. Besides, she was the last of 
the convoy. So she shot a Parthian 
shaft at John Gordon, unfortunately 
lost on its object, who was at that 
moment reaching over for the 
grapes, and obeying his host’s in- 
junction to ‘ close in.’ 

Warned by Actzon’s fate, we do 
not presume to follow the ladies to 
their bower. Rather let us remain 
and discuss the magnum of claret 
which circulates so rapidly under 
the Alderman’s auspices. Fresh, 
fragrant, and blushing, like the 
cup of youth, to be quaffed as 
greedily, to ebb as quickly, and to 
leave at last nothing but an empty 
bottle ! 

Bullingdon liked good claret: so 
dol. Hedrankitin large quantities, 
and expatiated between-whiles on 
his preserves at Bullingdon Butts, 
and the different projectiles with 
which he made war upon the fea- 
thered race. He mentioned from 
what a small particle of shot a 
woodcock might meet its death ; 
and the conversation becoming 
general, turned upon the tenacity 
of life in different natures, and at 
last upon the easiest method of 
quitting it for the human subject. 
Hitherto the one-eyed man had 
preserved unbroken silence, stick- 
ing like a leech, nevertheless, to a 
bottle of rare old port. This, how- 
ever, was a topic with which he 
was familiar, and he stated his opi- 
nion without hesitation. 
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‘Bleeding’s easiest for grown 
men and women,’ observed the old 
gentleman, filling his glass, ‘I’ve 
bled a dozen and more to death 
whilst the men were at dinner. 
They scarce seemed to feel it after 
the first gash.’ 

Bullingdon pushed his chair 
three feet farther off, with a look 
at his neighbour which it is impos- 
sible toconvey. There was a pause 
of astonishment, and the old gen- 
tleman preceeded with the utmost 
sang frovd, 

‘I was running a cargo—that’s a 
black cargo—from the Gold Coast. 
Got driven by bad weather to the 
southward, and found myself be- 
calmed in the Bight of Benin. 
Water short, schooner over-manned, 
and the cargo bad off for stowage, 
though we had a third on deck, leg- 
hampered, day and night. It was 
warm down in the hold ; for though 
she was a sweet craft, d’ye see, she 
hadn’t been built for the trade, and 
Td altered her run myself, when I 
ought to have known better. My 
first mate was a long-winded chap, 
I think he never left off whistling 
for a week; but the schooner 
headed all round the compass just 
the same. I thought should 
never see a cat’s-paw again. Well, 
the cargo suffered horrible. It’s 
bad to be thirsty in these low 
latitudes when there is nothing to 
drink. I was obliged to make away 
with some of them to save the rest. 
I divided them into watches, and 
put the weakest of the men and the 
oldest of the women into the con- 
demned watch, giving each a chance 
by lot, according as the weather 
should hold. First I took and hove 
them overboard one by one, think- 
ing it was a cool and merciful 
death for the poor thirsty crea- 
tures ; but I’m a humane man, sir, 
and I couldn’t bear to see their 
eyes—’specially the women— as 
they went over the side, Have 
you ever watched a face, sir, just 
when the last chance is up? It’s 
an ugly sight, a very ugly sight,’ 
said the old gentleman, with a 
retrospective sigh, filling his glass 
the while. 

Bullingdon, to whom this ghastl 
narrative was especially addressed, 
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could not find a voice to reply. He 
set his wine down untasted, and 
looked as if he was going to be 
sick. 

‘Well, sir, resumed the slave- 
owner, ‘I’d a_surgeon’s mate 
aboard, a sharpish fellow enough 
—he was hanged afterwards at 
Porto Rico, — says he to me, 
“Skipper,” says he, “it’s cruel 
work to frighten these poor devils 
to death before you put ’em to 
death,” says he. “ If you'll give me 
leave, and a couple of hands to 
swab, I'll just ’tice em in here, in 
the cook’s galley, and finish them 
off on the quiet, as nice as possi- 
ble.” So I went in with him, as in 
duty bound—for a man’s not fit to 
command a ship, J say, unless he 
knows all that’s going on in that 
ship,—and L kept a bright look 
out, though I let him use his own 
tools in his own way. He was a 
neat workman, a very neat work- 
man, to be sure. He just slipped 
a lancet into the jugular, here, you 
see, under the ear, and they bled to 
death—a baker’s dozen of ’em—as 
easy as I could crack a biscuit. 
The breeze got up after this, and 
T'da rare good run to the Cape de 
Verde Islands ; but I never had a 
chance afterwards. It was a bad 
speculation was that ; a bad specu- 
lation from one end of the log to 
the other.’ 

‘Gracious heavens!’ burst out 
Bullingdon, in a white heat; ‘can 
you bear to talk of such horrors? 
Can you bear to think of your 
victims ? Shall you ever forget 
them till your dying day? 

The old gentleman shook his 
head, and emptied the bottle. 

‘I can bear most things,’ he 
said; ‘[’'ve had such a many ups 
and downs; but I don’t think I 
ever shall forget that calm. It 
couldn’t have cost me less than 
seventy-five dollars a head, even 
for the weakest of them. Seventy- 
five dollars a-head, he repeated, 
thoughtfully. ‘No, I don’t think 
I ever shall forget it!’ 

Nobody seemed to care about 
any more wine after this. Even 
the Madeira remained untouched, 
and Bullingdon was as near having 
afitas a man can be, The only 
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clear idea that remained in his head 
was an earnest wish to get away 
from his neighbour; and excellent 
as were its dinners, hospitable as 
was its owner, I think the one-eyed 
old gentleman might have starved 
ten times over before he would be 
asked to place his legs under the 
mahogany at Bullingdon Butts. 

In the drawing-room people 
breathed more freely. There being 
nothing more to drink, the one- 
eyed man took his departure, and 
the indefinite youth unguardedly 
answering in the affirmative to the 
Alderman’s question about ‘cutting 
in, found himself set down to the 
abstruse science of whist for the 
rest of the evening, with Mrs. 
Bullingdon for a partner—an ar- 
rangement not tending to mitigate 
the alarm with which he already 
regarded that excellent lady. 

Blanche Bullingdon, still hanker- 
ingslightly after the conquest of Mr. 
Orme, was of course asked to play. 
Equally of course she did play, 
accurately, conscientiously, in ex- 


-cellent time, and without a particle 


of feeling ; the rest of the party, 
with the exception of the quartett 
at the whist-table, hovering round 
the piano-forte, and expressing 
their approval with much cor- 
diality. So Miss Blanche put on 
her bracelets once more, assumed 
her handkerchief, said ‘ 7ank you, 
Mr. Orme,’ for her gloves, and 
looked as if she thought she had 
acquitted herself very creditably. 
Then it was time for Bella to ask 
‘dear Mrs. Latimer’ to sing, ‘if 
she didn’t mind, she was always so 
good-natured ; and ‘dear Mrs, 
Latimer’ took her seat on the 
music-stool, and hesitated for a 
moment, and burst forth into the 
song, with just one instantly 
averted glance at Gilbert as she did 
so. It caught his eye, nevertheless ; 
and Ada felt herself blushing pain- 
fully, and thought that never in 
her life had she sung with so little 
grace and self-command. If one 
of her listeners agreed with her 
his countenance very much belied 
him ; yet was he the only one who 
did not ask for it again—the only 
one who did not speak a syllable 
when she had done. 
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Pending all this music, Polly had 
necessarily been banished to the 
billiard-room, and he was now 
heard enlivening his exile with 
such shameless volubility, that 
Bella was forced to go and remon- 
strate with him. 

‘Miss Bullingdon, you play bil- 
liards? asked Bella, with polite 
attention to her guest ; and Blanche, 
who could use a mace as ineffec- 
tively as any other lady, answered 
in the affirmative, with an appeal- 
ing look at Mr. Orme. Gilbert 
seemed lost in contemplation of a 
landscape on the wall; so Miss 
Blanche’s glance was wasted on 
the parting of his back hair. 

John Gordon good-naturedly 
roposed a match with the young 
ady, if Miss Jones would come and 

‘mark.’ 

‘Of course I will,’ said Bella. 
‘But let us go through the win- 
dows, it is such a beautiful night, 
and there’s such a moon.’ 

Now the villa, like an Indian 
bungalow, was built with all its 
principal rooms on the ground 
floor ; consequently it was as easy, 
besides being infinitely pleasanter, 


to we out by a French window 


into the garden, and so by the 
terrace in again at the glass door 
of the billiard-room, as to walk 
through a second drawing-room 
and a library in order to reach 
the same apartment. Leaving the 
whist-players engrossed with their 
rubbers, the remaining five strolled 
out into the lovely summer night, 
flooded with moonshine, and even 
here, almost ix London, fragrant 
with perfume. As Mrs. Latimer 
followed the billiard-players along 
the terrace, her dress caught in 
some trellis-work through which a 
creeper wound its _ snake-like 
growth. Gilbert stopped to extri- 
cate it—a process which takes con- 
siderable time if you would not 
tear the fabric, and which is prone 
to call up ideas totally irrelevant 
to the task itself, originating in the 
relative position of the individuals, 
the one generally on his knees, and 
the other necessarily stooping over 
him. In the present instance, the 
enlargement occupied several se- 
conds, told very distinctly one by 
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one on a couple of living time- 
pieces, which people wear inside 
their breasts; and there was a 
flush on Gilbert’s brow when he 
raised it—the result probably of 
stooping so soon after dinner. It 
was natural surely that the couple 
thus isolated should linger a few 
minutes longer out of doors to 
enjoy the air; equally natural 
that they should have very little 
to say to each other, and should 
consequently preserve an unbroken 
taciturnity. I have watched the 
progress and development of some 
few flirtations that have been 
thrust upon my observation. I 
think the talking ones are the 
safest. A full heart does not dis- 
charge itself through the organs of 
speech ; and a very imperceptible 
tremor on a very commonplace re- 
mark, may tell a tale that three 
volumes octavo would fail to con- 
vey. Gilbert lost the precious 
moments in silence. He who could 
find plenty of small-talk to amuse 
the smartest ladies in London, was 
bafiled like the veriest clown by the 
presence of one who would scarcely 
e considered a gentlewoman in 
the set to which he belonged. 
This worldly polish doubtless 
hardens while it brightens; and 
the burnished breastplate is im- 
pervious to ninety-nine out of a 
Soaieet weapons in the mé/ée, but 
wait till the charmed lance comes: 
deep, deep into the bosom it runs 
through mail and plate, and the 
knight’s dazzling harness shields 
him no safer than the yeoman’s 
homespun weed. 

I am constrained to admit that 
long as this pair lingered out of 
doors, neither of them spoke a 
syllable beyond Ada’s faint acknow- 
ledgment of the preservation of her 
dress, till they were on the steps of 
the billiard-room, when Gilbert 
took heart of grace, and managed 
to get out what he wanted to say. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Latimer, for 
singing that song. It has haunted 
me for a week. Thank you so 
very much,’ 

She looked up at him once more 
as she passed in, but did not repeat 
the experiment during the rest of 
the evening. Only she shook hands 
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with him when he went away ; and 
when she got back to her own 
solitary lodgings, sat far into the 
night before she went to bed, post- 
poning, as it were, the division of 
the pleasant day she had spent 
from the morrow’s return to work- 
ing life. It was but a gleam, of 
course, this sunshine, and there 
was an end of it; but still she 
liked to bask in the remembrance of 
its warmth. So she looked in the 
glass again before she undid her 
hair, and turned from it as before 
with a smile and a sigh. 
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Nor was Gilbert the least sleepy. 
After setting John Gordon down, 
he drove straight home, and dis- 
missed his cab. Then he smoked 
three cigars, the consumption of 
which, as I calculate, would last 
about an hour and twenty minutes, 
walking round and round Grosve- 
nor-square, thinking of everything 
in heaven and earth except philo- 
sophy—of the moon, of the stars, 
of Mrs. Latimer’s soft eyes, and 
how resolved he was that come 
what might it should not be long 
before he saw her again. 


THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF ASTRONOMY, 
First PAper. 


(HE precedence which astronomy 
has long claimed among the 
sciences has been very generally 
accorded to her without hesitation. 
No tract, indeed, of the domain of 
intellect is so dull and rugged and 
dreary as to be without its ad- 
mirers. Among the almost infinite 
diversities of taste and capacity in 
the great family of mankind, there 
is room for every pursuit, and some 
that appear to common apprehen- 
sion sufficiently barren of interest 
have found zealous votaries. To 
many minds the study of abstract 
arithmetic would offer no great at- 
traction, yet Legendre has observed 
that it almost always becomes a 
species of passion with those who 
give themselves to it at all; and 
such must have been the case with 
Baron Maseres, of whom it is said 
that ‘ his leading idea seems to have 
been to calculate more decimal 
places than any one would want, 
and to reprint the works of all who 
had done the same thing.’ Others 
again, leaving on the surface the 
ordinary pleasures of music, de- 
light to plunge into the depths of 
counterpoint, to enumerate the 
‘commas’ that separate the ‘ ex- 
treme sharp sixths’ from the ‘di- 
minished sevenths ; to puzzle over 
the alleged fact (a very curious one, 
by the way), that on an organ with 
an enharmonic key-board the wrong 
note, in certain passages, produces 


a better effect than the right ; and, 
with Dr. Pepusch, ‘ readily jump 
to any conclusion that would in- 
volve a musical question in myste- 
rious and artificial difficulty ; while 
others there are to whom the sub- 
limity of Homer or the dignity of 
Sophocles would appear to be less 
attractive than some dialectical 
peculiarity in their diction; who 
care more for orthography than for 
thought and feeling, and wrangle 
over an illegible contraction in a 
musty old copy with a vehemence 
which to the uninitiated seems 
very amusing. 

We do not deny that these, and 
such as these, are all legitimate ob- 
jects of pursuit, We would not 
insinuate the slightest disparage- 
ment to any species of research 
whose object is consistent with our 
duty to God and our neighbour. 
So ber from it, we are perfectly of 
George Herbert's opinion, that 
‘there is no knowledge but, in a 
skilful hand, serves either posi- 
tively as it is, or else to illustrate 
some other knowledge.’ . We re- 
joice that in the wide circumference 
of nature and art there is a mind 
for everything, and room for every 
mind ; and we have no doubt that 
it has been so ordered in perfect 
wisdom by the great Creator of 
mind and matter. Still, there is 
room for choice also; all subjects 
are not alike; some will ever be 
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the delight of a small minority ; 
others embrace a broader range of 
sympathies: and atthe head of all 
we shall be justified in placing 
astronomy. Men of most various 
tastes and feelings in other respects 
have concurred in doing homage to 
this ‘glorious science: the astro- 
nomical lecturer is pretty sure of a 
full and attentive audience; and 
astronomical publications are con- 
tinually swelling the torrent that 
flows from the modern press. It 
is worthy of remark, too, that this 
direction of the public taste seems 
to be progressive. The demand for 
a has wonderfully in- 
creased of late years; and the in- 
struments which are called for, if 
not of great magnitude, are by no 
means contemptible in their per- 
formance. Whatever may be the 
cause of this,—whether the diffu- 
sion of liberal education among the 
middle classes, or the diminished 
cost of optical means—for in our 
own recollection the purchase of a 
good achromatic was a serious un- 
dertaking, and not unlikely to lead 
to ‘second thoughts ’—the fact is 
evident, and we regard it with 
great pleasure. Nothing can be 
more calculated to expand the 
mind and elevate the thoughts ; 
nothing provides a more interest- 
ing source of study for ‘retired 
leisure,’ or relaxation for the spare 
hours of a busy life. In one re- 
spect alone the microscope has a 
manifest advantage in its exemp- 
tion from those atmospherical dis- 
turbances which so often muddle 
and confound telescopic vision, and 
grievously reduce the number of 
hours available for its employment ; 
but even this serious and unde- 
niable drawback has not interfered, 
and we venture to predict will not 
interfere, with the popularity of 
this sublime science—this imepoeu- 
vos éemtognun, aS Synesius happily 
called it, with much less reason for 
his expressive epithet than has been 
apparent to succeeding generations. 

‘ortunately, too, for astronomy, 
the aspect of the heavens has of 
late years brought her pretensions 
prominently forward. ‘The expec- 
tation of the celebrated comet 
which drew, as is said, from the 
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Emperor Charles V. the exclama- 
tion— 


His ergo indiciis me mea fata vocant, 


though hitherto frustrated, has kept 
the subject alive; and the disap- 
pointment has probably been more 
than compensated by the beautiful 
‘Donati, so universally admired in 
its splendour, so generally regretted 
in its departure: and the expedi- 
tion to Spain on the occasion of 
the late solar eclipse has also been 
a theme of public observation, 
though the effect of the distant re- 
port was trifling, compared with 
what would have been the result 
had that eclipse been total in our 
own country. All who have eyes 
to see and feelings to be affected, 
have concurred as to the astonish- 
ing impression of a total eclipse of 
the sun: an impression not dimi- 
nished by our perfect acquaintance 
with its cause, nor weakened by 
the unerring anticipation of the 
moment. Together with the mys- 
tery, science has at length removed 
the apprehension of evil conse- 
quences, but it has by no means 
dissipated the strange and peculiar 
awe which attends this ‘ darkening 
of the earth in the clear day: the 
peasant and the philosopher alike 
own the solemnity of the scene ; 
and the astounding shout of nearly 
twenty thousand spectators at Per- 
pignan in 1842, at the extinction 
and return of the solar beam, at- 
tested magnificently the universal 
feeling of mankind. Stukeley, on 
Salisbury Plain, in 1715, and Airy, 
at Turin, in 1842, have given us fine 
descriptions of the scene; and Mr. 
Perowne, on the recent occasion in 
Spain, has well expressed its cha- 
racter :— 

The wind came to us cold and chilly, 
as from some sepulchral vault. And 
now, three or four minutes only before 
the total obscuration, we see the great 
shadow come sweeping along down the 
mountains and over the plains. I know 
not whether to call it shadow, it seemed 
so to fill the air, as well as to pass over 
the ground. It is commonly spoken of 
as ‘the shadow,’ but the word is inade- 
quate. It is neither shadow nor vapour, 
nor can any one word describe it. . .. . 
I have seen no darkness like the darkness 
of this eclipse. It has no resemblance 
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whatever to the darkness of twilight or of 
night. Not so deep as that of night (for 
at no time was it too dark to read), it 
was far more solemn. It is impossible to 
describe the awe which came over us all, 
in spite of the unwonted excitement 
which we had felt. Ido not hesitate to 
say that the whole scene was by far the 
most wonderful I have ever beheld. 
There is no phenomenon in nature that 
can compare with it in interest. The 
only regret we felt was that we had not 
more eyes, or that the totality could not 
last longer. 

Short, however, of complete ob- 
scuration, the spectacle loses nearly 
all its grandeur, A very small 
portion of the sun’s dise left un- 
covered gives light enough to de- 
prive it of its peculiar awe: and 
from this circumstance our own 
country has for a very long period 
been altogether unfortunate in 
this respect. We have had no 
total solar eclipse, at least in 
London, since 1715, when Halley 
thought it expedient to publish a 
map of its course beforehand, lest 
the darkness should be thought 
ominous as to the fortunes of the 
Hanoverian dynasty: nor will its 
recurrence take place till the year 
1887. In the lapse of ages it is 
evident that every part of the 
earth’s surface must receive succes- 
sively an equal amount of obscura- 
tion from the shadow of our satel- 
lite ; but as so much of our globe 
is covered with water or with sand 
and rock, this glorious scene has 
oftentimes been reserved for the 
wandering and terrified savage, or 
for ‘them that remain in the broad 
sea; while in the circumscribed 
districts inhabited by intelligent 
and observant races of men, its re- 
currence at any given spot is. in- 
frequent and in appearance irregu- 
lar, though governed in reality by 
laws of the strictest precision: and 
thus it has happened that England, 
for so many a long year, has 
never witnessed the event. France, 
Italy, South Germany, and Russia 
in 1842, Sweden and Norway in 
1851, and Brazil in 1858, were more 
fortunate ; and to Spain her own 
opportunity was granted during the 
past summer. Of late years the 
scenic phenomena, of which the 
naked eye takes cognizance as effec- 
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tually as the telescope, have re- 
ceived a new and more exciting in- 
terest from the detection of the 
marvellous prominences or so-called 
flames, usually though not invari- 
ably described as of a rosy hue, 
which are found to encompass the 
black mass of the moon when the 
sun is wholly concealed, but which 
are demonstrated, and more clearly 
so than ever on the recent occasion, 
to belong, not to it, but to the 
luminary over which it is passing. 
These glimpses, so rarely attain- 
able, of the fiery region condensed 
around the central globe of our 
system, have opened out veins of 
inquiry and speculation till of late 
quite unsuspected; and it is not 
surprising that the occurrence of a 
great eclipse in a country so com- 
paratively near and accessible as 
Spain should have attracted to its 
arid heights a host of accomplished 
and eager observers, not wholly of 
the stronger sex, undeterred by the 
inconveniences of the Bay of Biscay 
or the habits of Peninsular life. It 
is matter of public congratulation 
that this expedition has proved 
entirely successful, and that its 
result has justified the liberal en- 
couragement it received from the 
Governments on either side of the 
water. And after all, the infre- 
quence in later times of total solar 
eclipses in England is somewhat 
the less to be regretted, when we 
bear in mind the peculiar disquali- 
fication of our climate. None, per- 
haps, but they who have enjoyed 
the advantage of foreign travel, can 
fully appreciate the superiority of 
other regions in this respect, if in 
this alone. And if we are proud, 
as every Englishman ought to be 
proud, of our country ; if we are 
ustly proud of her liberty and her 
Toon her resources and her spirit, 
her homes, and above all, her altars, 
yet no such preference can be ex- 
tended to her skies; no amount of 
national feeling can uphold the 
character of our vapour-loaded, 
turbulent, and uncertain atmo- 
sphere. 

And yet it is in England—in 
rainy, cloudy, misty, damp, bois- 
terous, sombre England—that the 
science of astronomy is of late re- 
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ceiving a strong development, at 
any rate in the direction of popular 
attention and general interest. We 
are not speaking of theoretical 
astronomy, long since pushed to so 
great an extent by the French 
analysts, and subsequently culti- 
vated in Germany and America 
with most honourable degrees of 
ardour and success; but of that 
very delightful and far more acces- 
sible branch of the study known 
in observatory language as mere 
‘ star-gazing,’ which, after all, is 
able to grasp so much of the sub- 
limity, so much of the beauty of 
the pursuit, and which alone is 
conveniently within the reach of 
those whose principal aim in life 
is of another nature. It is on this 
more familiar department of the 
science that we now propose to 
offer a few remarks, leaving wholly 
on one side, or rather above us, the 
discussion of those wonderful 
trains of thought and reasoning 
and computation, by which astro- 
nomy takes its high standing among 
mathematical investigations, but in 
which general readers would find 
little that would be intelligible, and 
still less that would be attractive. 
Much indeed might be said of the 
extraordinary increase of accuracy 
in those micrometrical measure- 
ments which are the means at once 
of testing the correctness, and 
urging on the progress, of theory ; 
and of the marvellous ingenuity, 
delicacy, and refinement of the 
minute contrivances which are now 
employed for this purpose, and 
which lead modern observers to 
talk familiarly of hundredth and 
even thousandth parts of seconds, 
Something, too, might be added on 
the danger, it is to be hoped more 
apparent than actual, of a kind of 
pedantry ‘or ostentation in these 
extreme subtleties, as well as on 
the curious sources of error which 
occasionally mortify the observer, 
and detract from the value of the 
computer's labour. The whole 
business of telescope-making in its 
present advanced state would also 
furnish materials for an extended 
essay, which, including its con- 
nected ramifications and anecdotes, 
would, we believe, prove more cu- 
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rious and interesting than might 
be commonly imagined. But, fond 
as we are of the workshop, and 
well pleased from old associations 
with the mere look of putty and 
colcothar, and the anal of pitch 
and aqua mirabilis, we shall not 
take our readers among those mys- 
teries so seldom penetrated by the 
uninitiated eye; but introduce 
them, in the prosecution of our 
subject, to the results of the op- 
tician’s practical skill, and ensconce 
them in the private observatory of 
some kind-hearted and public- 
spirited astronomer, who does not 
mind being bored by the curiosity 
of strangers; or, if they are not 
afraid of ‘ night-air,’ which the ac: 
knowledged longevity of observers 
would alone prove to have been 
most unjustly calumniated, we will 
introduce them to our garden—for 
we do not boast of an observatory 
—and get our own ‘great gun’ in 
position for their amusement ; not 
indeed one of the largest, but of 
no small brilliancy and power ; and 
in order that they may judge for 
themselves whether we have unduly 
magnified our favourite science, 
they shall see what Alvan Clark 
can show them. 

And who, some of our readers 
may ask, is Alvan Clark? He isa 
man of whom we do not know 
much, but what we. do know isa 
little out of the common way. 
Educated as a portrait-painter, and 
capable of painting a clever like- 
ness from a photograph of a person 
whom he has never seen, he took 
to optical work, and so distin- 
guished himself in a .pursuit re- 
— the combination of peculiar 

elicacy of manipulation with in- 
genuity, and tact, and judgment, 
that his object-glasses have rivalled 
those of the celebrated ‘ Optical 
Institute’ at Munich, which has 
long, under the names of Frauen- 
hofer and his successor Merz, en- 
joyed almost a monopoly of Euro- 
peanreputation, Not content with 
these 


. arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 
Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace, 


he has united to them the perfec- 
tion of American rifle-making, and 
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rifle-practice too, without discon- 
tinuing his optical labours, and 
without ceasing to produce object- 
glasses, of which it may be said, 
with no disparagement to the 
achievements of Dallmeyer (late 
Ross), Cooke, Merz, Steinheil, Fitz, 
or Sécrétan, that those who possess 
them may feel perfectly satisfied 
with their acquisition. 

The sun is yet above the horizon. 
Shall we ship our screen-glasses— 
not the odious old red, with all its 
heat and glare, but the beautiful 
cool deep blue-grey—and com- 
mence our study with those fearful- 
looking gulfs which deface his 
splendour? We had better not. 
Too near the horizon no celestial 
body is a good telescopic object. 
The greatly increased extent and 
density of atmosphere whichtherays 
have then to traverse, though found 
but little prejudicial by Lassell 
when he wielded his superbtwenty- 
four-inch mirror in the pure Maltese 
heavens, in our northern climes is 
an entire bar to accuracy of obser- 
vation, or indeed comfort ; for no 
one would wish to see the smooth 
circular limb of the sun all boiling 
and fluttering with undulations in- 
numerable. Dawes and Secchi can 
tell us of its wonders; of the 
amazing extent through which those 
yawning cavities open or draw toge- 
ther in the space of a few days— 
frequently becoming visible to the 
naked eye (notwithstanding the 
singular blunder of the Czar’s ob- 
server, W. Struve, in asserting the 
contrary), if people would but look 
for them ; changing in form and 
varying in aspect literally from 
hour to hour, atid giving the im- 
pression of a surface in a state of 
continual fermentation and distur- 
bance. They would tell us how 
those comparatively black open- 
ings, or nuclei, are often again 
pierced, as it were, with spots of a 
more intense and absolute black- 
ness, as well as encompassed with 
umbre, or penumbre, clouds of 
fainter shade; and how, in rare 
instances, symptoms of spiral ar- 
rangement or circular motion seem 
to indicate—as the sagacity of Sir 
J. F, W. Herschel had anticipated in 
his memorable Cape observations 
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—the existence of immense equa- 
torial tornados and whirlwinds, 
in a fiercely agitated atmosphere 
resting upon an ocean of flame. 
We shall hear, too, of the facula, 
or brilliant streaks, which are con- 
gregated towards those dark gulfs 
and one of which Dawes has traced 
as an actual prominence on the 
profile of the limb, thus establish- 
ing the fact intimated by their 
general aspect, that they are ridges 
or elevations, resulting from widely- 
felt displacement, and proving that 
the unknown material of the lumi- 
nous envelope of the sun does not 
instantly or readily recover its state 
of equilibrium. These are sur- 

rising disclosures ; but we should 
o still more astonished to hear of 
that temporary outburst of light 
which two separate observers, Car- 
rington and Hodgson, using two 
different modes of observation, 
witnessed in front of the sun’s disc 
on September rst, 1859; giving to 
the inhabitants of the earth the 
first recorded intimation, since the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus, of a 
light far more vivid than even the 
solar blaze. Was it a huge meteor 
—could it have been a comet—that 
then fell into an atmosphere of 
oxygen, and perished ? or, more pro- 
bably, according to Newton’s sug- 
gestion, refreshed the material of 
our central fire? 

But it is time for us to proceed 
to other objects, inthe hope, whether 
reasonable or not, that our know- 
ledge of these marvellous pheno- 
mena has not yet reached its bound. 
We may pass by, with little notice, 
the very problematical discovery 
said to be made by M. Lescarbault, 
and wait for more evidence before 
we recognise the existence of a 
celestial ‘ Vulcan.’ (How much, by 
the way, it is to be regretted, even 
if it possesses some convenience, 
and has been thought inevitable by 
high authority, that the memorial 
of a debasing and corrupting my- 
thology should not have perished 
with it ; at any rate, that it should 
have been thus perpetuated amidst 
the sublimity and glory of the 
heavens!) We need not now stay 
to discuss the unknown nature of 
those opaque bodies which unques- 
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tionably have, from time to time, 
traversed the face of the sun: the 
evidence, though abundantly suffi- 
cient, throws very little light upon 
their constitution. Nor indeed 
need we wait long in attendance 
upon the planet Mercury; for 
though he possesses probably his 
full share of wonders, nobody has 
ever known anything about him in 
comparison except Schroter, and 
his assistant, Harding : the moun- 
tainous prominences and dark at- 
mospheric bands (or more probably 
openings in his atmosphere) of 
which they tell us, remain unve- 
rified : still it is but fair to express 
the opinion, that this may be only, 
or chiefly, for want of pains in the 
verification. It has been the fashion, 
both in Germany and England, to 
overlook the unquestionable merit 
of Schriéter, and, to a considerable 
extent, to ignore his discoveries : 
Wwe notice with pleasure that more 
justice has of late been done to him 
by no light authority—the leader 
of Transatlantic observers, Bond ; 
and though mistakes may be here 
and there fastened upon him, his 
painstaking industry and self-evi- 


dent truthfulness should not pass 
without due acknowledgment on 
the part of his successors ; some of 
whom, we fully believe, would have 
found the advantage of paying 
more attention to his announce- 


ments. His twenty-seven (twenty- 
six English) feet reflector, with an 
eighteen-inch mirror, the work of 
Professor Schrader, seems to have 
been superior to any instrument of 
its day—those of his contemporary, 
Sir W. Herschel, alone excepted ; 
and his observatory of Lilienthal 
(not far from Hamburg) continued 
for many years at the head of all 
similar establishments on the Con- 
tinent, till it was dismantled, as he 
pathetically laments, and his own 
income greatly curtailed, by the 
barbarian irruption of the French 
troops into Hanover, an event 
which he survived, partly in en- 
feebled health, only a few years, 
dying in 1816. Which of our 
observers will take up the planet 
Mercury where he has left it, and 
make known to us what may pro- 
bably be known without any great 
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difficulty as to its physical consti- 
tution ? 

At present we will proceed to 
interrogate the next in order, 


Yonder Venus in her glittering sphere. 


Can there be a lovelier object in 
the purple sky of evening, or a 
more brilliant instance of reflected 
light ? We have repeatedly noticed 
the shadow cast by the vivid little 
crescent, whose actual form, we 
are told by Lieutenant Gilliss, one 
of the members of an American 
scientific expedition, may be dis- 
tinguished in the sky of Chile by 
the naked eye ; and we can well 
recollect how we used to astonish 
our fellow undergraduates at Ox- 
ford, many a long year ago, by 
pointing out to them the minute 
speck of purest white which marked 
her position in the light of broad 
day ; nor is it long since we saw a 
lady pounce upon it under similar 
circumstances, with great facility. 
Nevertheless, Venus is not the 
most favourable of telescopic ob- 
jects ; with her, the achromatic is 
untrue to its appellation, and the 
coloured fringe that spreads around 
her brings out in full strength the 
‘secondary spectrum’ which results 
from the imperfect balance of its 
opposite errors. For the achro- 
matic object-glass is composed, as 
some of our readers may possibly 
not be aware, of two lenses of dit- 
ferent kinds of glass and opposite 
curvatures, which in theory are 
supposed to neutralize each other's 
prismatic action (every lens par- 
taking of the form and properties of 
a prism), but which in practice 
accomplish this purpose oniy to a 
certain extent, leaving a residuum 
of coloured light ; and no object is 
found more disagreeably compe- 
tent to exhibit that residuum than 
this glorious planet. Nor will the 
pure and colourless image of the 
reflector, free as it is from any 
such defect, give us much more 
information; few are the cases 
where brilliancy is disadvanta- 
geous, but it is so here; we find 
old Herschel complaining that 
with Venus the light of his forty- 
feet reflector was an inconvenience ; 
and a very much smaller aperture 
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will collect enough to dazzle and 

erplex the eye. An easy remedy, 
Comme is open to us in daylight 
observations, such as we may now 
be supposed to have before us. 
There, ladies and gentlemen, is a 
lovely object—a half moon, of ex- 
quisite delicacy and pearly hue, 
differing, however, from our satel- 
lite in the much fainter aspect of 
the inner part of the semi-disc, 
towards the rectilinear edge. And 
that half-illuminated planet, as you 
now see itin the telescope, appears 
to you four times as large as the 
moon to the naked eye. Impos- 
sible, Mr. Astronomer! you tell us 
some strange things that we are 
willing to believe ; but this is really 
going rather beyond the mark. 
Just so. We did not imagine you 
were likely to believe it at first. 
Few people, till they are accus- 
tomed to telescopic vision, have 
any idea of the size which objects 
appear. They always look too 
small for the supposed power. Yet 
our statement is not assertion, but 
demonstration. We are using an 
eye-piece magnifying three hun- 
dred times; Venus is now about 
twenty-four seconds in diameter ; 
the Moon is nearly thirty minutes; 
by a little easy arithmetic you may 
fully satisfy yourselves of the fact. 
But how are we to know that your 
eyepiece does magnify three hun- 
dred times? That, indeed, you 
must take upon trust ; it requires 
a little mathematical knowledge to 
understand the demonstration, but 
the demonstration itself is as un- 
questionable as that five times 
sixty are three hundred, But, if 
the moon were now in a suitable 
position, we would give you a very 
easy proof indeed—a strictly ocular 
demonstration; for you should 
look at the same time with one 
eye at Venus in the telescope, and 
with the other eye at the moon out 
of the telescope—no difficult mat- 
ter when they are near together ; 
and then, if you do not find that 
the planet’s image would cover the 
moon four times over, we have 
nothing to say. But why it is that 
these telescopic images appear so 
much too small is rather a puzzle. 
The explanation probably lies in 
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the opposite circumstances of 
vision; in one case, a free open 
sky ; in the other, a narrow limited 
field; natural seeing against arti- 
ficial peeping ; the perfect sharp- 
ness of the real object against the 
comparative definition of the 
optical image—some or all of these 
may help the difficulty—but if 
they do not, we must refer you to 
Herschel or Lassell, or some one 
who can explain it better; but 
the fact is certain. Now look 
again at that beautiful planet ; you 
think you can make out spots and 
mottlings and wavering uncertain 
shades, and perhaps you do; and 
you may look on twenty evenings 
and have the same impression, and 
yet never be able to fix on any 
certain form or outline ; and you 
would have many of the first 
astronomers to bear you company ; 
such is the testimony of the pre- 
sent Herschel in his admirable 
Outlines of Astronomy; ‘the in- 
tense lustre of its illuminated part 
dazzles the sight, and exaggerates 
every imperfection of the telescope ; 
yet we see clearly that its surface 
is not mottled over with perma- 
nent spots like the moon; we 
notice in it neither mountains nor 
shadows, but a uniform brightness, 
in which sometimes we may indeed 
fancy, or perhaps more than fancy, 
brighter or obscurer portions, but 
can seldom or never rest fully 
satisfied of the fact.’ But old 
Bianchini the Roman ecclesiastic, 
who seems, by the way, to have 
been a very respectable estimable 
kind of man, was more fortunate 
in oe The telescopic apparatus 
of that day was alarming in its 
cumbrousness, and one of its ar- 
rangements reminds us somewhat 
of the mainmast of a schooner en- 
tangled in a gigantic pair of lazy- 
tongs ; yet he thought so highly of 
it as to have it engraved for the 
benefit of posterity—and in some 
respects it deserved it, not only for 
its ingenuity, but as a specimen of 
the age, and of the brave ‘ pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties,’ 
It was, however, by the simpler 
contrivance of Huygens, who tied 
the object and eye-glasses together 
with a long line, that Bianchini 
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was enabled to detect and map out 
a series of continents and oceans, 
as he thought them, of which 
Cassini had previously made out 
some traces, but which—at least in 
their connexion and completeness 
—have escaped every subsequent 
observer, till De Vico and other 
astronomers of the Jesuit fraternity 
rediscovered them in 1839 with a 
63-inch achromatic by Cauchoix, 
the property of their society, har- 
boured in the observatory of the 
Universita Gregoriana of the late 
Pope. That instrument certainly 
showed them some queer things 
before the Roman insurrection in 
1848 sent it, with some of the 
brethren, on a Transatlantic jour- 
ney; and the observers paraded 
them before the astronomical world 
in a fashion which showed that 
their scientific must have been 
very inferior to their theological 
astuteness. But still it seems to 
have been a good glass, though 
under-polished ; and they made 
it sometimes bear a power (a re- 
puted power at least, which is often 
a very different matter) of 1128 
even upon Venus; and the consent 
of several observers seems to con- 
firm in full the accuracy of Bian- 
chini’s drawings. They claim no 
less than 11,800 micrometrical mea- 
sures, and certainly appear to have 
taken a great deal of pains. If 
Schréter, half a century earlier, 
had, like most other people, made 
out little of these shadows, he esta- 
blished a mountainous and irregu- 
lar ‘terminator, or boundary line 
of light and darkness, an atmo- 
sphere denser than our own, and a 
day and night of similar length to 
what we know. Sir W. Herschel, 
less successful, attacked him with 
an asperity which (pace tantt viri) 
seems to betray a slight tinge of 
personal feeling ; Schréter replied 
in the Philosophical T'ransactions 
for 1795, with much courtesy and 
firmness. We examined this con- 
troversy pretty carefully some years 
ago, and the result was entirely in 
favour of the astronomer of Lilien- 
thal. Some of his discoveries, 
especially the differing aspect of 
the horns of the crescent, and their 
rapid variation in thickness and 
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sharpness, have since been verified 
by Midler. May we not look to 
Dawes, armed with Alvan Clark’s 
8}-inch beautiful object-glass and 
clock-work movement, for the rest 
—and more? But we fear that no 
one will give us any very good ex- 
planation—for Arago’s ‘negative 
visibility’ cannot be called an ex- 
planation—of the curious but un- 
doubted fact, that the unillumi- 
nated part of this planet is some- 
times visible, and — been seen 
even in broad daylight. We can 
readily account for this appear- 
ance, this ‘ ash-light,’ on the moon, 
which has the earth’s broad face 
shining upon it; but that light 
must be quite inconsiderable at the 
distance of Venus; and there is 
nothing else to shine upon her. 
She may, perhaps, be phospho- 
rescent—a quality possessed but in 
a faint degree by terrestrial mate- 
rials, though more generally so 
than might be supposed, as Mr. 
Wilson long ago proved by his ex- 
periments ina thoroughly darkened 
chamber,—but there this quality 
must be supposed to be developed 
in a much fuller degree. But what 
of the satellite of Venus? That is 
a very curious story, pretty nearly 
as mysterious in its way as the tale 
of Casper Hauser, and it deserves 
bringing into notice ; but we have 
no room for it now— 


fugit irreparabile tempus 
Singula dum capti cireumvectamur amore. 


We must return homewards. 
How happy should we deem our- 
selves if, in so doing, we could only 
get one fair view of the back of the 
moon, and test Hansen’s ingenious 
conjecture, built on a deep refine- 
ment of mathematical theory, that, 
in consequence of a slight but ap- 
preciable difference between its 
centre of figure and its centre of 
gravity, somewhat displaced by the 
neighbourhood of the earth, its 
other side may be destitute of 
neither water nor air, and not in- 
capable of sustaining inhabitants 
like ourselves. But this we shall 
never be permitted to know, at 
least in this life. We must content 
ourselves with what we can see, 
and that truly is enough to excite 
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a lifelong wonder. No need either, 
in order to appreciate it, of the 
colossal 15-inch object-glasses of 
Merz at Poulkova under the auto- 
cratic eagle, or at Harvard Uni- 
versity under ‘the stars and stripes,’ 
or of Lassell’s exquisite 2-feet 
specula, so wonderfully finished, 
with a previous certainty of suc- 
cess, by means of a polisher of 
nothing but deal coated with pitch; 
or of the 4-feet mirror he is finish- 
ing, or perhaps has finished ; or of 
De la Rue’s of 13 inches in dia- 
meter, smaller indeed, but, as we 
can testify, admirably perfect. 
Bad indeed must be the instrument 
that fails us here, and worse than 
Galileo’s early effort—the little 
seed from which such a countless 
harvest of optic tubes has sprung. 
The one we are supposed to be 
using will astonish us by its reve- 
lations ; and indeed its amount of 
light will be wearisome to a feeble 
eye. What a chaos of explosive 


action lies before us !—a surface 

blown up in literally many thou- 

sands of places, from the smallest 

pits which just dot the surface in 

our great as to the broad 
r 


volcanic lakes, whose flattened in- 
teriors are as big as whole English 
counties, and are encompassed by 
stupendous girdles of ridges and 
peaks which might stand in proud 
rivalry among the Apennines or 
Pyrenees, nay, which sometimes 
overpass the loftiest Alpine sum- 
mits. In point of dimensions 
nothing on earth is to be name 

with these wonderful cavities, 
though their analogy with some 
of our own volcanic districts has 
been repeatedly pointed out, and 
of late beautifully exhibited by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth in his 
most interesting publication on 
the Peak of Teyde, more commonly 
known as Teneriffe. Others, again, 
of the lunar elevations, though pos- 
sibly due to a similar eruptive or 
extrusive agency, are equally as- 
tonishing in their rectilinear extent. 
It is a glorious thing to wander in 
the mountain solitudes of our own 
planet ; nevertheless he who has 
stood in the pine-forest at the edge 
of the Plateau des Bioux Artigues 
and looked up to the cloven crest 
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of the mighty Pic du Midi d’Ossau, 
or has traversed the Great Scheidegg 
and the Wengern Alp beneath the 
shadow of the almost vertical steeps 
of the Wetterhorn and the Eiger, 
can form but a very feeble idea, 
either as to height or extent, of the 
yrecipices of the Lunar Apennines, 
or is the cleft of Lauterbrunnen, 
wonderful as is its aspect, especially 
in the descent from the Wengern 
Alp, more than a miniature of that 
wedge-shaped valley of the Lunar 
Alps, which was first figured by 
Bianchini, and which every ob- 
server of our satellite has seen, or 
ought to have seen—a very different 
thing by the way—the old apologue 
‘eyes and no eyes’ being not 
limited in its application to the 
days of youth. In fact,with a few 
resembling features, the general 
arrangement of the lunar surface is 
much contrasted with that of the 
earth. Though our steppes and 
prairies are well represented by the 
broad grey plains, we have but 
little that corresponds either in 
character or extent with the won- 
derful circular configuration into 
which so large a portion of the 
moon is thrown; and the cracks or 
furrows which intersect such ex- 
tensive regions are still more dis- 
similar to anything except the 
artificial features of our globe: on 
the other hand, all the beautiful 
variety introduced by water in its 
different forms and positions seems 
there to be wholly unknown. 
What a pity it was that the keen 
eye of Gruithuisen was so ill- 
matched with a wild imagination! 
More of his lunar discoveries were 
verified by other observers even at 
the time than might have bren 
supposed from the subsequent 
evanescence of his fame; and more. 
we suspect, may still be recovere 
by those who will take the ne- 
cessary pains. His predecessor 
Schréter, less lynx-eyed, was far 
more trustworthy ; and his pains- 
taking and honest labours, exhi- 
bited in two thick quarto volumes 
half made up of very ill-engraved 
designs, may still be consulted, we 
are of opinion, with more advan- 
tage than has been admitted by 
the highest lunar authorities, Beer 
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and Midler. Nevertheless, though 
their work may be a little biassed 
by the desire of originality, it is a 
wonderful instance, together with 
the splendid 3-feet map of which 
it is the counterpart, of dili- 
gence, perseverance, and accuracy. 
Lohrmann’s plates, published some- 
what earlier, seem patterns of un- 
sightly fidelity in a conventional 
style. His undertaking, unfortu- 
nately left incomplete from his 
failing vision, has, it is said, been 
recently completed by Schmidt, the 
well-known observer of the solar 
spots. But though very much has 
been accomplished, a separate and 
detailed examination of insulated 
regions recorded in large and often- 
repeated drawings—a ‘ Seleno- 
topography’ in short, as laborious 
as that of Schriter, but far more 
delicate and minute—is required 
before we can be said to know 
thoroughly the surface of the moon 
or can be in a position to draw 
secure conclusions. The ‘Moon 
Committee’ of the British Asso- 
ciation are understood to have 
something of this kind in hand; 
and Nasmyth, the inventor of the 
celebrated steam-hammer, is said 
to be meditating great things with 
a reflector which collects as much 
light as the eye is well able to 
endure. Whoever undertakes any 
portion of this task ought self- 
evidently to be possessed of a cer- 
tain amount of artistic talent, such 
as has been displayed, for instance, 
in the drawings of the ‘Mare 
Crisium’ by the Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, Piazzi Smyth, pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Trans- 
actions, or the designs will never 
prove very satisfactory. In the 
exceedingly curious department of 
Lunar Photography, Warren De la 
Rue stands altogether pre-eminent, 
and some of his inferences begin to 
be very fascinating. His hints as 
to the possibility of vegetation,and 
an atmosphere enveloping merely 
the lower regions of the moon, are 
original reproductions, if we may 
be allowed the expression, of 
Schroter’s ideas derived through 
an entirely different channel, and 
deduced from actinic instead of 
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optical appearances. Our own im- 
pression is—and it is not one 
deduced from investigations of 
yesterday—that though the lumi- 
nous eruptions of Sir W. Herschel, 
Captain Kater, and others, were 
mere illusions arising from re- 
flected earth-light (about the vary- 
ing intensity of which, however, 
some mystery hangs), another 
generation will admit the con- 
tinuance of the same explosive 
action which has so extensively 
modified the lunar globe as an 
unquestioned fact ; its diminished 
manifestation, as compared with 
the terrific energy of earlier epochs, 
corresponding significantly with a 
similar decrease of volcanic activity 
on the earth. We have already 
referred to the researches of Piazzi 
Smyth at Teneriffe, so interesting 
in this point of view, and we must 
do so again, for that worthy son of 
a worthy father has produced one 
of the pleasantest books of modern 
days, as well as one of great 
scientific importance; nor should 
Mrs. P. Smyth’s share of so adven- 
turous an enterprise be passed by 
without the expression of due 
honour. In fact, the gentler sex 
have taken their part, if not ex- 
tensively, yet uncommonly well, 
im astronomical labour. In early 
days ‘honest (drav) Kirch,’ as 
Olbers calls him, had his Maria 
Margareta to help him. The fame 
of Caroline Herschel deserves to be 
co-extensive with that of her illus- 
trious brother ; 


Gloria, sideribus quam convenit esse 
cosvam, 
Et tantum ceelo commoriente mori ; 


and the aid that poor, weary, and 
worn-out Fallows received from 
his wife at the Cape of Good Hope 
ought never to be forgotten. But 
to return to Piazzi Smyth. While 
cordially advising the perusal of 
his Teneriffe, let us hope that the 
spirited author may yet have other 
opportunities of recording the re- 
sults of his ‘astronomer’s experi- 
ment’ above the clouds, and of 
again and again affording similar 
pleasure and interest to his 
readers, 
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DANTE: HIS WORKS 
A YOUNG Veronese, about the 


beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, came to Florence and made 
inquiries concerning his great- 
grandfather, an illustrious native 
of that city, whom fate had made a 
wanderer and an exile, and whom 
genius had made the foremost man 
of Italy. That youth was Leonardo 
Alighieri, descendant in the direct 
male line of the great poet Dante ; 
and the source to whom he directed 
his inquiries was Leonardo Aretino, 
the poet’s biographer, who, although 
he had not yet written the Life of 
Dante, was known as a devotee of 
the poet’smemory. ‘And Ishowed 
him the houses that had belonged 
to Dante and his ancestors,’ said 
Leonardo Aretino, ‘and informed 
him of many circumstances which, 
owing to their expatriation, had 
been hitherto unknown to him and 
his family.’ 

A great stride was that which 
the knowledge and the civilization 
of mankind had made—in Italy, at 
all events—between the times of 
Dante and those of his biographer. 


'The writers of the fifteenth century 
are men whom we of modern days 
can understand, and with whom we 
can ameeton ; the men of Dante’s 


age are like a people of a strange 
language, a half barbaric folk, with 
whose estimate of the world and its 
concerns we have little in common, 
Literature was then in its infancy. 
Within a hundred years it had 
approximated to manhood.  Pe- 
trarch’s is the great literary life 
which bridges over the chasm. A 
boy of seventeen at Dante’s death ; 
he died when Leonardo Aretino 
was a child. Petrarch’s early re- 
miniscences are of the Dantesque 
world—the old Guelph and Ghibel- 
line wars, and their heroes—his 
manhood and old age bring us to 
that familiar time when the glories 
of classical literature were un- 
earthed from the mould of monas- 
teries and the incrustations of 
scholastic lore, and when the 
learned talked to one another and 
to the world with the genial garru- 
lity of discoverers and explorers, 
not with the dreamy sententious- 
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ness of theorists upon arbitrary 
postulates, 

Ugo Foscolo could never forgive 
Madame de Staél for confounding 
Leonardo Aretino with Pietro Are- 
tino, the notoriously profligate 
writer of Lorenzo di Medici’s time. 
It was indeed an egregious blunder 
on her part. Leonardo Bruni, of 
Arezzo, was one of the most re- 
spectable and honourable literary 
characters ofhisday. After having 
served the office of secretary to the 
Pope for many years, he was made 
Chancellor of the Florentine Repub- 
lic; and he seems to have felt an 
amusing consciousness of the dig- 
nity of his own character and 

sition when he undertook the 

ife of Dante. His object in 
writing is, he says, to preserve a 
record of those ‘grave and substan- 
tial parts’ of his hero’s history, 
assed over in silence by Boccaccio 
in his work on the same subject, 
which, Aretino complains, is a mere 
amatory romance, composed as 
though man were born into this 
world only to pass his days in the 
flowery dreams of the Decameron! 
It is to the record of Dante’s studies, 
and to his martial exploits, . ac- 
cordingly, that Leonardo Aretino 
applies himself, in tracing the events 
of his youth; and on occasion of 
the battle of Campaldino, he can- 
not help again breaking forth in 
contempt of Boccaccio: ‘ Would he 
had talked of such matters as these,’ 
he says, ‘rather than of the nine- 
years-old love-story, and similar 
trifles? But,’ he ¢ is contemptu- 
ously, ‘ what is the use of complain- 
ing? the tongue goes to the place 
where the tooth hurts; he who 
loves drinking will be always talk- 
ing of wines.’ 

Now it so happens that Boc- 
caccio’s credit, which did sink 
rather low at one time, has con- 
siderably risen among later investi- 
gators of Dante’s life. His facts are 
often overlaid by a superfluity of 
words, and a tendency to rhetorical 
exaggeration, but in general his 
opportunities of knowledge from 
conversing with Dante’s own family 
and friends make him a trust- 

x 
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worthy guide for the main features 
of his subject. He visited Dante’s 
daughter Beatrice, a nun in a con- 
vent at Ravenna, in December, 1350; 
and from her or from her brothers 
must no doubt have heard many of 
the circumstances which he relates, 
He was also intimate with Andrea 
Poggi, Dante’s nephew, and with 
others of his personal friends. 

The colouring which a critic and 
annotator of the present century 
has thrown over Boccaccio’s work, 
would indeed make its literal 
credibility in some respects more 
than doubtful. If it be true that 
the biographer’s mode of treating 
his subject was but the outer garb 
of fancy, covering the political 
sectarian’s mystical intent, it seems 
difficult to assign the limit to which 
our distrust of him must extend. 
It is evident, however, that Leo- 
nardo Aretino had no such idea of 
Boccaccio’s drift. He would have 
been somewhat surprised to hear 
that the contemned romancer was 
in fact the instructed hierophant ; 
that Boccaccio knew and purposely 
concealed the important realities of 
Dante's life, while he was himself 
only conversant with its less mate- 
rial portions. 

Rossetti’s view, as is well known, 
aims at not only allegorizing Boc- 
caccio’s Life of Dante, but Dante’s 
own account of himself and his love. 
As the two accounts depend the 
one upon the other, the few remarks 
we shall make may treat of them 
as one subject. We do not intend 
to enter into a detailed argument 
concerning the ‘gergo’ and the 
‘setta Camore. Whatever truth 
there may be in Rossetti’s views— 
and that he has arrived at the true 
interpretation of the chief symboli- 
cal features of the Commedia at all 
events seems almost incontestible 
to an unprejudiced mind—we think 
he tries too much to fit his key into 
every lock, and does not sufficiently 
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allow for the variety, the incon- 
sistency it may be, of the feelings 
which sway the mind of a poet who 
goes on imagining and composing 
from his eighteenth to his fifty- 
sixth year. That Dante had one 
permanent political notion in view 
from the first line of his Vita Nuova 
to the last of his Paradiso, we do 
not believe. That he had in his 
youth one of those fiery, soul- 
absorbing passions of love which 
perhaps no poet has ever been 
without, seems @ priori probable in 
the highest degree. That if he had 
such a passion he should have 
described it, and glorified it, aye, 
and exaggerated it, is strictly in 
accordance with the habits of 
thought prevalent in the middle 
ages. There was a conventional 
mode then of viewing the passion 
of love and its requirements, which 
may almost be called the subsidiary 
religion of those times. The 
genuine part of the passion is as 
much felt now as it was then; but 
there is this difference—modern 
good sense checks or modifies the full 
expression of emotions which good 
taste then delighted in exhibiting, 
even to a fantastic excess, Suppos- 
ing we refuse to take the effusions 
themselves of the so-called amatory 
oets of Italy and the South of 
Taos in evidence, still there 
exist other records, literary and 
historical, which establish the 
whimsical love-creed of the age of 
chivalry beyond dispute. Under 
various fashions suited to succes- 
sive generations of mankind, it 
existed far beyond the times that 
had any immediate connexion with 
chivalry ; and it extended to regions 
where certainly no theories of 
imperial divine right occupied 
men’sminds. Some ofthe Teutonic 
‘Minne-singers’ could hardly be 
surpassed in extravagance, though 
they might be in elegance, by the 
minstrels of Southern Europe.* 


* For example, take the autobiography of Ulrich von Lichtenstein, an Austrian 


noble, who writes in 1255. 


His story is a perfect extravaganza of the tender, or 


rather the maudlin passion, and he tells it without any consciousness of shame, at the 
age of fifty-five. His lady-love was the princess into whose service he entered as page. 
To attract her kind regard he courts her, married or unmarried, by every species of 


whimsical absurdity and much self-inflicted . bodily torture. 


At length, after a long 


course of years, the princess’s scorn having eventually changed his love to wrath, he 
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The extravagance, therefore, of 
the expressions used by the ama- 
tory poets of Dante’s age and coun- 
try proves nothing, of dse/f, against 
the acceptation of their literal sense. 
But that some devotees of imperial 
supremacy may have availed them- 
selves of the current literary fashion 
to veil their political views ; that 
the tempting anagram of Amor and 
Roma may have been made service- 
able for the utterance of aspirations 
not always emanating from dreams 
of love in ladies’ bowers, we are 
far from denying. Our question is, 
how far was this the case with 
Dante? Boccaccio’s account of his 
early love is very simple. He as- 
signs for the first meeting of Dante 
and Beatrice, the first of May; a 
date which should be remarked, 
because it can have nothing to do 
with those mystical associations 
which excite Rossetti’s incredulity 
when the amatory poets speak of 
Good Friday, Holy Thursday, or 
Easter Day, as eras in their love- 
history. The first of May was a 
day of annual feasting and rejoic- 
ing in Florence. It is a date fre 
quently occurring in the records of 
public commotions and spectacles 
at that period. Moreover, Boccaccio 
mentions that Dante at the time 
was wnder nine years old, and that 
Beatrice was not more than eight. 
This also should be noticed ; for it 
is on Dante’s mystical play on the 
number nine that the argument for 
the unreality of the love is partly 
grounded. How far the love at 
that time was really anything more 
than a mere childish fancy, is an- 
other matter. Boccaccio’s trade 
of romance writer might well lead 
him to a little exaggeration here. 
The love perhaps grew up after- 
wards, and then the first meeting 
was always tenderly remembered 
by one at least of the lovers, But 
when Dante came to poetize in his 
mystical way about his passion and 
its accompaniments, a little license 
on his part may have been assumed, 
to bring the mystery of numbers 
to bear on the subject. The mys- 
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tery of numbers held an important 
place in the scholastic lore of those 
times: it did not require much 
straining of facts to bring both 
Beatrice and her lover within the 
magic influence of the best and 
most wonderful of numbers, Nine. 
So, again, Dante can make nothing 
of the first day of his beholding 
Beatrice, as a mystical date, but he 
marks Holy Thursday as the day 
of his deliverance from the dark 
wood through her influence, which 
was altogether a mystical circum- 
stance. Besides this, we know 
from documentary evidence tliat 
there was a real Beatrice Portinari, 
daughter of Folco Portinari, living 
at this time in Florence. We know 
that her father’s will is dated at 
about the time Dante’s poetry 
speaks of himas dying. We know 
also that she eventually became the 
wife of one Simone di Bardi, a cir- 
cumstance which, according to the 
custom of the times, need have 
been no hindrance whatever to the 
continued indulgence and utterance 
of the poet’s love. 

For the details of his love, and 
the changes of feeling consequent 
thereon, we are dependent on 
Dante’s own account in his sonnets 
written at this time, and on the 
commentary on those sonnets, 
which was composed the year after 
Beatrice’s alleged death, which 
sonnets and commentary together 
constitute the Vita Nuova, the first 
in time of his works, The assump- 
tion that his love was purely alle- 
gorical, and that the sonnets were 
political effusions, puts them out of 
court as evidence, except on the 
grounds - of internal probability, 
on the subject of Beatrice Portinari; 
and the circumstance that the Vita 
Nuova is dedicated to Guido Caval- 
canti, the poet’s earliest friend, is 
adduced as an additional reason 
why they should be understood as 
a Ghibelline parable. For Guido 
Cavalcanti was undoubtedly a Ghi- 
belline ; his poems are strangely 
enigmatical, and seem frequently 
to point to some meaning purposely 


substitutes for her another fair object, and continues his love ditties and follies as 


before. 


He possessed a wife and family of his own; but that seems to have been 


considered on all sides a perfectly immaterial circumstance. 
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concealed; and as he enjoyed a 
peculiar reputation in his own days, 
and exercised no small influence 
on Dante’s mind, a few words may 
here be given to the character of 
this remarkable man, an interesting 
specimen of the poet, philosopher, 
and politician, as blended in that 
period of expanding intellect and 
stormy partisanship. 

Guido Cavalcanti’s seems to have 
been one of those self-reliant and 
gifted minds which, when joined 
toa certain grace and refinement 
of outward manner, exercise at 
will so invincible an attraction on 
all within their sphere. Boccaccio, 
writing half a century afterwards, 
makes him the hero of one of his 
tales, a version, probably, of a real 
anecdote relating tohim. ‘ Besides 
being one of the best logicians in 
the world,’ he says, ‘ and an excel- 
lent natural philosopher, he was 
also very witty, had fine manners, 
and spokemuch. Everything that 
he did was done better than any 
one else could do it, and in a mode 
befitting agentleman.’ Dino Com- 
pagni describes him as ‘a noble, 
courteous, and daring youth, but 
haughty and retired, and devoted 
to study.’ The vulgar report that 
his solitary meditations were occu- 
pied with the endeavour to discover 
that there was no God, was pro- 
bably a calumny, arising from the 
same dread of intellectual freedom 
which had already aspersed the 
character of the high-souled Frede- 
rick. That Guido’s meditations 
assumed the strong anti-papal cha- 
racter prevalent among the more 
intellectual Ghibellines of those 
times, there can be no doubt, even 
if we hesitate to admit that the 
whole of his love-poems, and the 
lady of his dreams, Mandetta of 
Toulouse, were merely political 
fables. Worthy of Dante’s ardent 
friendship was this refined and ac- 
complished Florentine ; and, as we 
have seen, Dante dedicated to him 
his Vita Nuova. Now, if there is, 
as we are not prepared to deny, a 
political allegory in the Vita Nuova, 
it seems most likely that this mean- 
ing was superinduced upon the 
original love-sonnets at a later date, 
and that the germ of such allegory 
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is to be found in the concluding 
sentence of the work. It runs 
thus :— 

After this sonnet there appeared to me 
a wonderful vision, in the which I beheld 
things that made me resolve to say no 
more of that blessed one until such time 
as I might more worthily descant upon 
her ! and to attain to this I study to the 
utmost of my power, as she doth truly 
know wherefore, so it be His pleasure for 
whom all things live that my life should 
be prolonged yet a few years. I hope to 
say that of her which was never before 
said of any one. And may it then please 
Him who is the Lord of Graciousness, 
that my spirit may go and behold the 
glory of its mistress—that is, the blessed 
Beatrice, who gloriously looks into the 
face of Him qui est per omnia secula 
benedictus. Laus Deo. 

Here we have not improbably the 
first hint, vaguely and generally 
conceived, of that identification 
of Beatrice with the paramount 
sovereignty of the Roman Empire, 
which was with Dante not a merely 
poetical or fanciful, but a religious 
idea, and which was afterwards to 
be expanded to more definite pro- 
portions. 

It is a curious fact that during 
the sixty years which elapsed be- 
tween the death of Frederick II. 
and the arrival of Henry VII. in 
Italy, a period when the Empire 
was contested between rival claim- 
ants, whose attention was wholly 
withdrawn from the affairs of the 
peninsula—so much so that not 
one of them had even set foot be- 
yond the Alps—the high doctrines 
of Imperial divine right had made 
remarkable progress in the minds 
of Italians, and had acquired the 
aspect of a systematic theory. The 
cause of this is no doubt to be 
found in the awakening. taste for 
classical studies, in the awakening 
appreciation of the proud inheri- 
tance of the Roman name, and in 
the attention paid more especially 
to the adulatory poets and juris- 
consults of the later Empire. The 
Pandects of Justinian became a 
prominent subject of study at the 
great universities, and there the 
minds of thoughtful men became 
moulded to political theories ad- 
verse to Republican or Papal pre- 
tensions, 
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That Dante studied at Bologna 
during the early period of his life 
is a fact sufficiently well attested 
by his biographers. Here, as well 
as at Florence, in the company of 
Guido Cavalcanti, he may have 
imbibed the principles which be- 
came the inspiration of his genius 
in after life. Certain it is that in 
the political distractions which 
convulsed the Florentine state dur- 
ing the latter years of the thirteenth 
century, he drew off from the 
Guelphic associations of his family, 
and joined that division of his 
party which approximated to its 
old foes, the Ghibellines. This 
section was known as the Bianchi, 
in opposition to the Ghibelline 
Guelphs, the Neri. The split took 
place in 1300; but it was only the 
sequel to other intestine commo- 
tions in which Dante, like his com- 
patriots, bore a part. Thus, when 
the tenure of the chief magistracies 
of the Republic was entirely with- 
drawn from the nobles and placed 
in the hands of the popolani, Dante 
was one of, those who, themselves 
of noble birth, consented to enrol 
themselves in some guild or trade, 
and so to become a citizen on the 
popular plan. The trade which 
ante selected was that of a phy- 
sician and dealer in Oriental spices ; 
but the profession was probably 
nothing more than nominal—a 
mere subterfuge to evade the law, 
and enable him to take up a posi- 
tion of active hostility against 
Corso Donati, the leader of the 
aristocratic Guelph party of those 
days. ‘The same hostility to the 
Donatis and their party inclined 
him towards the rival family of the 
Cerchi, the leaders of the /orest or 
Rustic party (parte selvaggia, sal- 
vatwa), as it was denominated from 
the origin of the Cerchi among the 
woods of the Val di Sieve, which 
was finally merged in the faction of 
the Bianchi. 

Dante’s biographers assert that 
he was very much employed at this 
time in aflairs of state; but they 
confine themselves to vague gene- 
ralities down to the time of Mario 
Filelfo, who, writing more than a 
century after bis hero’s death, avers 
that he was employed in no less 
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than fourteen embassies previously 
to his election to the office of Prior 
in 1300. ‘An unwarranted asser- 
tion on Filelfo’s part, says Ugo 
Foscolo, ‘and an_ impossibility, 
considering that all these embassies 
must be comprised within the 
space of seven years, If indeed 
Filelfo had spoken merely of 
missions to neighbouring cities 
of Italy, his statement might 
verhaps have been received with 
co distrust ; but of Dante’s ap- 
pearance at the court of France, 
where his oratory is said to have 
won over Philip le Bel to a bond of 
eternal amity with Florence, we 
must doubt, simply on account of 
the length of the journey in those 
days, and the numerous other avo- 
cations and missions to which the 
poet’s attention was directed. 

The year 1300 was a marked zera 
in Dante’s history. It was the 
mezzo cammin which furnished the 
standing-point for his immortal 
Vision: it was the year of the 
Jubilee at Rome which suggested 
some of its leading ideas; it was 
the year of his election to the office 
of Prior, from which he himself 
dated the misfortunes of his life. 
This office he held, conjointly with 
five other citizens, from the 15th of 
June to the 15th of August. The 
work before him was that of paci- 
fying the contending factions ; for 
which the Pope’s legate was also 
sent to Florence. The method 
adopted was that of banishing 
some of the principal men on both 
sides. Among the banished Neri 
was ‘il Barone, as his compatriots 
nicknamed the proud and turbu- 
lent Corso Donati, who led that 
faction ; among the banished’ Bian- 
chi was the poet’s beloved friend, 
Guido Cavalcanti. During the rest 
of Dante's priorate and the months 
that succeeded, the Bianchi gained 
ground on the Neri; and great 
jealousy was excited among the 
latter when the banished members 
of the opposite party were suffered 
to return from their marshy exile 
at Sarzana, in the Val di Magra. 
But the reason of their return was 
that the pestilential air of the 
Florentine Cayenne that hot sum- 
mer season had affected the health 
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of the noblest Florentine of them 
all, Guido Cavalcanti. He lingered 
awhile, but before another yéar was 
out, the fatal sickness bore him to 
the grave : ‘a great loss,’ says the 
historian Villani, ‘ because he was 
a philosopher and an excellent man 
in many things, except that he was 
too sensitive and irritable.’ The 
muse was his companion in exile 
and sickness. Plaintive is the ad- 
dress to one of his little ballads 
which was evidently composed at 
Sarzana— 

Perch’io nd spero di tornar gid mai 

Ballatetta in Toscana ; 

Va tu leggiera e piana 

Drittaaladonnamia * * * 

* * * * 
Tu senti, Ballatetta, che la morte 
Mi stringe si, che vita m’abbandona. 


Dante has consecrated to the 
memory of this his ‘ first friend,’ as 
he elsewhere calls him, some of the 
most touching lines in his Jnferno, 
When Cavalcanti, the father, in- 
quires whether his son is still 
among the living, Dante hesitates 
to answer; and then—for at the 
date of his imagined vision the 
stroke of death had not fallen, 
though Dante, writing some time 
after, knew the mournful truth too 
well—he says to his guide, the pa- 
ternal shade having fallen to the 
ground with anguish— 

Ora direte a quel caduto, 
Che il suo nato e coi vivi ancor congiunto. 
(Inf. x. 110.) 


On this passage Foscolo beauti- 
fully remarks— 


Dopo pid tempo ch’ egli aveva perduto 
per sempre il suo nobile compagno, Dante 
scrivendo ANCORA é vivo sentiva un lutto 
che nori pud essere concepito se non da’ 
lettori i quali non hanno pid né patria né 
amico, 

Reports at last reached Rome 
that Florence, the old Guelph city, 
was rapidly becoming a stronghold 
of Ghibellinism, Then Pope Boni- 
face VIIL, the strenuous opponent 
of Imperial claims, proposed to 
send the French Prince, Charles of 
Valois, as a ‘pacificator, ie, a 
champion of Neriascendancy ; and 
then Dante, earnest all his life 
against French intervention, con- 
sented to go as ambassador to 
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Rome, to prevent the hateful mis- 
sion. He hesitated, however, it is 
said, when it was first proposed to 
him; and uttered words which 
sank deep into the resentful hearts 
of his countrymen. ‘If I go, he 
said, ‘who remains? and if I re- 
main, who goes? 

Charles of Valois arrived in 
Florence on the rst. of November, 
and immediately a revolution in 
favour of Corso Donati and the Neri 
was accomplished. Dante’s name 
was proscribed three times. The 
accusations brought against him 
were his opposition to the coming 
of Charles of Valois, and barratry, 
a.¢., the vending public offices for 
money, or otherwise making illicit 
gains ; a crime of which no evi- 
dence exists, or probably ever did, 
to convict him. Confiscation and 
destruction of his goods, and ba- 
nishment from Florence, were the 
punishments decreed by the first 
sentence ; the second was yet more 
cruel; he and those of his party 
sentenced with him were con- 
demned to be burnt should they 
ever be found within the walls of 
the city. 


Tu lascerai ogni cosa diletta 
Pid caramente : e questo é quello strale 
Che l’arco dell’ esilio pria saetta, 


says the shade of Cacciaguida to 
his descendant. (Par. xvii. 55). 
And Dante when he wrote those 
lines thought of his wife Gemma 
and his little ones left behind in 
the home no longer his, while he 
was himself to become a wanderer 
henceforth on the face of the earth. 
Gemma was a Donati, a relation of 
the powerful ‘ Barone,’ and she re- 
mained with prudent care to tend 
her children, and to save her own 
inheritance from the confiscation 
of her husband’s goods. 

And here, in April, 1302, com- 
mences the period of Dante’s exile; 
an exile which was to last nine- 
teen years, to end only with his 
life ; an exile the events of which 
come before us like the shadows 
and sunshine of an April day, with 
occasional clear glimpses, followed 
by happy uncertainties. We try 
in vain to establish any incontes- 
tible basis for the course of his 
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wanderings, or for the dates of his 
compositions, beset as we are by 
the contradictions of different bio- 
graphers, and by the conflict of 
documentary evidence, of tradition, 
and of the intimations in his own 
immortal poem. Biographers were 
hopelessly bewildered indeed by 
attending to these last, till some, 
like Sismondi and Foscolo, arrived 
at the conclusion, which was re- 
commended first by the authority 
of Boccaccio, and which should be 
established as a fundamental canon 
of criticism in all that concerns 
Daunte’s history, viz., that the Com- 
media Was not one continuous and 
finished work, beginning at the 
opening of the Jnjerno, and com- 
leted at the end of the Paradiso, 
but that its author kept it by him, 
Foscolo thinks, to the end of his 
life, unpublished, save by the 
transmission of particular episodes 
to some of his friends ; and that 
he altered the parts from time to 
time, substituting new characters 
or events which might seem to 
serve his purpose better, for those 
first inserted, and keeping the 
framework open for more such 
alterations to the last. Thus, when 
once he had made up the number 
of cantos and verses, he might, if 
he chose, consider the work as com- 
pleted, or on the other hand, he 
might keep it open for further 
change. ‘This postulate, and the 
other postulate, that he never lost 
sight of his imaginary standing 
point, but that the year 1300 was 
kept strictly in view as the mo- 
ment of the Vision, and that every 
character and every prophecy are 
managed in agreement with that 
supposition, should be assumed as 
the two cardinal points of historical 
investigation with regard to the 
historical features of this cele- 
brated work. 

It is an impressive thought, as 
we throw ourselves back into the 
early years of that fourteenth cen- 
tury, to imagine the great Presence 
haunting the hills, and streams, 
and groves of his glorious land—a 
thin, bent, swarthy figure, poor in 
outward garb, scant of speech, 
gloomy and abstracted in manner, 
marking the hell and heaven and 
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purgatory of its destinies actual or 
possible ; noting down in his book 
of remembrance—and how endur- 
ing a book it has proved !—the 
merits and demerits of the men 
around him; with a word of 
withering sarcasin for the hypocrite 
and tyrant, of lofty scorn for the 
mean-spirited, of hatred for all 
whom he deemed false to the cause 
of Italy, of deep pathos for the 
wronged and suffering, of tenderest 
affection for the friends of early 
life and for the one saint-like 
memory of his youthful love. Not 
only for a deep insight into the 
inmost meaning of the mysterious 
poem, which it requires ‘il lungo 
studio e’l grand amore’ to acquire, 
but for a right appreciation of 
those beauties of character and 
incident which lie more on the 
surface, it is much to be desired 
that the student of Dante should 
gain a knowledge of his early and 
later friendships, of his local habi- 
tation at different times, and of the 
historical features of the turbulent 
age in which he lived. These, at 
least, it requires no great trouble 
to master; and with how much 
more zest we read the episode of 
Farinata and Caraleanti, when we 
know the sympathy of taste and 
opinions that bound Dante to ‘il 
ConteGuido;orthatof Cacciaguida’s 
prophecy when we have viewed in 
history the brilliant promise of 
Can Grande’s rising star ; or that of 
Carlo Martello, when we are fami- 
liar with the causes of that bitter 
hatred to the Angevin race which 
burnt in the exile’s mind, and 
which yet could not countervail 
his love for that gentle prince, to 
whose happiness in Paradise fresh 
happiness was added when he heard 
the sound of Dante’s voice, and 
who could say, with a truth known 
only to Dante’s heart, 


Assai m’amasti, ed avesti ben onde ! 


The sketch we are giving is a 
mere outline; but it may serve 
as a hint to guide the in- 
quirer’s mind to more detailed 
researches. 

The Italians are fond of saying, 
that as the cities of Greece con- 
tended for the honour of having 
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given birth to Homer, so the cities 
and castles of Italy dispute the 
glory of having given birth to the 
great poem of Dante, or at least of 
some portion of it. Boccaccio tells 
us that seven cantos of it were 
written before his exile ; that they 
were sent by his friends at a subse- 
quent period to Marquis Moroello 
Malaspina, with whom the poet was 
residing in the Lunigiana, and that 
at his patron’s request, Dante then 
and there resumed the work. As 
we know that he attempted it first 
in Latin, we may suppose that it 
was this first Latin version which 
he had left behind him at Florence, 
and that the Italian poem as it 
now stands was first begun in the 
pleasant country surrounding the 
Gulf of Spezia, where the waters of 
the Magra descend towards the sea. 
From documentary evidence we 
know that Dante's residence with 
the Marquis Malaspina took place 
in 1306, four years after his exile ; 
the evidence is that of a treaty 
relating to the Malaspina family, in 
which his name occurs. Now it so 
happens that this date is corrobo- 
rated by a passage of the Purgatorio, 
written some time afterwards, in 
which the poet puts into the mouth 
of Corrado Malaspina a prophecy to 
the effect that within seven years 
after its utterance, t.e., according to 
the canon of criticism already laid 
down, seven years after the year 
1300, Dante was to have personal 
experience of the noble qualities of 
Malaspina’s descendants.* Here, 
then, we have as clear and well- 
ascertained a date for Dante’s visit 
to the Lunigiana as can be; and 
there seems no reason to doubt 
Boccaccio’s story about the poem. 
But what had he been doing during 
the four years which had intervened 
between that period and his exile 
in 1302? * 

The exiled Bianchi assembled 
first at Sienna, and then at Arezzo, 
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“to concert measures for the recover y 
of their rights and the defeat of 
their enemies; and at both places 
Dante was with them, having left 
Rome after the promulgation of 
his country’s sentence against him. 
So we are informed by Leonardo 
Aretino. It is at this time that 
Uguccione della Faggiola comes 
on the scene ; he wasa mighty man 
of valour, Podesta of Arezzo, and 
lord of a castle among the neigh- 
bouring mountains, a sort of 
Homeric hero, possessed of almost 
fabulous strength and prowess ; of 
gigantic size and ravenous appetite ; 
and withal, it is said, able, frank, 
and eloquent. He has contested 
with Cane della Scala the honour 
of being the ‘Veltro’ or Greyhound, 
described by Dante in the first 
canto of the /nferno, who was to 
make the Wolf, z.¢., Guelphic party, 
die of fear. Those who believe in 
the successive completion and pub- 
lication of the several parts of the 
poem, canto by canto, must needs 
consider Uguccione to be the sub- 
ject of that famous passage ; for he 
was by far the most conspicuous 
Ghibelline chief at the moment, 
the younger Scaliger being then but 
nine years old, and the Emperor 
Henry of Luxemburgh not having 
yet appeared on the scene. If it 
was to Cane that Dante really 
alluded—and the weight of evidence 
in his favour far preponderates over 
that for Uguecione—the passage 
must have been inserted in or after 
the year 1318, when Cane’s eminence 
was exhibited. There is a third 
supposition, which is not without 
grounds of probability, that the 
Veltro was Henry of Luxemburgh: 
but in this case too it must have 
been written after 1310, and those 
who suppose the poem to have been 
begun after that date, have other 
difficulties of evidence to contend 
with. 

Dante’s first acquaintance with 


* Then he—Now go! the sun may not recline 
Seven times his head upon the couch where lays 
Its feet outspread the Ram’s celestial sign, 
Ere that fair judgment which thy tongue conveys 
Shall in thy brain be driven with stronger nail 
Than by the force of rumour’s distant praise.— 
If so the course of justice, do not fail. 


Purg. viii. 133. 


Translation by J. H. Merivale. 
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the veteran Uguccione and the boy 
Cane, happens to have been made 
about the same time. Cacciaguida’s 
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shade, in the prophecy already 
alluded to (Par. xxvii.), continues 
thus :— 


Thy first retreat—thy respite first from pain— 
Shall by that generous Lombard be assigned, 
Whose ladder* shall the sacred bird* sustain. 


The gran Lombardo here mentioned, 
was Bartolomeo della Scala, elder 
brother of Cane, who now reigned 
at Verona. Dante is said to have 
been sent to him by the exiles to 
negotiate for help. They had 
already secured the alliance of 
Arezzo and several cities near, and 
the leadership of Uguccione della 
Faggiola. 

‘The outbreak of hostilities took 
place in the Magello, the upper 
district of the Val di Sieve. ‘lhe 
united Bianchi and Ghibellines 
suffered a complete defeat at the 
hands of the Florentines. Dante 
meanwhile remained at Verona a 
few monthslonger. As Bartolomeo 
della Scala died in March, 1304, and 
Dante expresses elsewhere an un- 
favourable opinion of his brother 
and successor Albrino, it scems 
likely that some disagreement with 
him, possibly Albrino’s disinclina- 
tion to continue to the Bianchi the 
aid afforded them by his brother, 
led to the poet’s departure trom 
this his primo ostello, 

And now comes a piece of con- 
flicting documentary evidence. An 
attempt was made, through the 
mediation of Pope Benedict XI., 
aided by a division among the 
ruling Neri party in Florence, to 
obtain reconciliation and re-admis- 
sion for the exiled Bianchi. The 
negotiation failed, The Bianchi, 
admitted within fhe precincts of 
Florence, left it on June 8th, 1304. 
Subsequently, they collected their 
adherents at Lastra, resorted to 
arms, and were routed, July, 1304. 
But first a treaty, containing Dante’s 
name among others, was signed for 
the indemnification of their allies, 
the Ubaldini of that district, from 
any losses they might incur in 
helpingthem, It was signed in the 
month of June. But in what year? 
This it seems is left to inference ; 


* *Ladder,’—arms of the Della Scala family. 


of office as Imperial Vicar. 


and while one authority places it 
in 1304, another postpones it to 
1307. Here Dante’s words come 
in evidence, and they would seem 
to determine the date very precisely. 
Farinata degli Uberti (/nf. xi. 79) 
predicts that the moon ‘shall not 
have rekindled her face fifty times’ 
before Dante shall have had signal 
experience of the difficulties of 
exiles in obtaining restoration to 
their country. The calculation is 
anice one ; it was just fifty months 
from the ‘Settimana Santa’ of 1300 
to the 8th of June, 1304, when the 
rupture of the negotiations took 
place. 

Dante, who was continually on 
ill terms with his party, and con- 
sidered the greatest burden of his 
exile to be the ‘vile and worthless 
company’ of those who were to 
share it (Par. xvii. 61), seems to 
have separated from them again 
before the disaster at Lastra. But 
this, and his movements during 
the next to years, rest on slight 
and little more than inferential 
evidence. ‘Tradition points to a 
visit to the Casentino, and a 
sojourn under the roof of Guido 
Salistico, a Ghibelline chieftain of 
those parts, which may have occur- 
red at this time. It is probable 
also that he resided for a while at 
Bologna, for Boccaccio says that he 
went there soon after his exile, and 
this seems the earliest date to which 
such a movement can be assigned. 

A gleam breaks over the exile’s 
uncertain path on the 27th of 
August, 1306. <A deed dragged 
out of the recesses of forgotten 
things, relates that in some affair 
concerning a certain lady, Amata 
Papafava, at Padua, one of the 
witnesses was ‘Dante, formerly 
Alighieri, of Florence, and now a 
resident at Padua, in the district of 
San Lorenzo.’ It was not unusual 


‘Sacred Bird,’—the eagle, emblem 
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for students to resort to the Paduan 
University when, for whatever rea- 
son, they were forced to leave that 
of Bologna; and we happen to 
know that, on March rst, 1306, the 
Bolognese, under Neri influence, 
did expel all of the Bianchi faction 
from their city. So Dante, busy 
probably at the time in acquiring 
the lore which was to be expounded 
in his Volgare Hloquio and Convito, 
would most naturally transfer him- 
self from the one to the other sister 
seat of learning. 

gain the clouds gather, but 
soon disperse again; and we find 
ourselves at the landing-place in- 
dicated before. Time: October of 
this same year 1306. Scene: the 
mountains of Luni, near the Gulf 
of Spezia. Dramatis persone : 
Dante, the Marquis of Malaspina, 
and the Bishop of Luni, whom 
Dante, in the character of diplo- 
matist, for which he seems to have 
had a special aptitude, not un- 
discerned by his friends, is bring- 
ing to terms with his hosts and 
patrons. Of the birth of his great 


work, the Commedia, at this place 
and period, we have already spoken. 


A word here as to its patron and 
godfather, the Marquis Moroello 
Malaspina. There were two Mar- 
quis Moroellos of this house living 
at the same time, both apparently 
esteemed by Dante, who indeed 
nowhere speaks unfavourably of 
any of the Malaspinas, living or 
dead. And yet one Moroello was 
a Guelph, captain of the Neri 
League moreover, and an active 
enemy of the Florentine Bianchi, 
whom he defeated on one occasion 
in the summer of the year of 
Dante’s exile. Dante spares him 
even on this occasion, when he 
speaks of him as the ‘vapour’ 
which, gathering from the Val di 
Magra, bursts in a storm on the 
heads of his enemies in the Campi 
Piceni (Jn: xxiv. 145). Some have 
thought the ‘Vapore di Val di 
Magra’ was the Marquis Moroello 
to whom Dante dedicated his 
Purgatorio ; but this seems hardly 
likely. The other Moroello, though 
a less distinguished character, was 
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his friend, his host, and a Ghibel- 
line. 

Boccaccio says that Dante’s 
hopes of restoration to his native 
country becoming more and more 
faint, he quitted Italy and went to 
Paris, there to devote himself to 
the study of theglogy, philosophy, 
and other sciences. An able writer 
of modern days* assigns this visit 
to an earlier date; and as the 
question is one which turns upon 
some nice points of evidence, we 
will briefly discuss it here. Boc- 
caccio, Villani, and Benvenuto da 
Imola, all writers of the fourteenth 
century,and the earliest authorities 
on Dante's life, ascribe his studies 
at Paris to the period after his 
exile. The only authority on the 
contrary side (for Leonardo Aretino 
mentions no visit to Paris at all) is 
that of Giovanni da Serravalle, 
3ishop of Fermo, a divine in at- 
tendance on the Council of Con- 
stance in 1416, who on that occa- 
sion, as he states, undertook a 
commentary on Dante’s poem, to 
please the Cardinal of Salazzo, and 
the English prelates Bubwith of 
Salisbury and Hallam of Bath, and 
finished it in twelve months and 
sixteen days. ‘Time and place con- 
sidered, the bishop can hardly be 
supposed to have conducted his 
investigations very carefully, or to 
have had access to the most 
authentic sources of information. 
The internal evidence relied upon 
by M. Ozanam is the mention of 
the shade, or rather star, of Sigieri, 
in Par. x. 136: 

Essa é la luce eterna di Sigieri 

(St. Thomas Aquinas loquitur) 

Che, leggendo vel Vico degli Strami, 

Sillogizzd invidiosi veri. 

Now this Sigieri was supposed 
by many commentators to be Sige- 
bert of Gembloars, a monk of high 
repute two hundred years before 
the date of Dante’s vision ; others 
with truer scent tracked the 
identity to one Sigier of Brabant ; 
but it was reserved for recent in- 
quiries to bring to light that this 
Sigier was actually a doctor of the 
Thomist school, distinguished in 
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his day at the University of Paris, 
a noted debater of awkward meta- 
physical questions, a suspected 
heretic in 1278 ; and _ no doubt the 
same with a Sigier, Dean of Cour- 
tray, who previously to the year 
1300 bequeathed the works of 
Thomas Aquinas to the theologians 
of theSorbonne. Nowit is argued 
Dante’s special mention of this 
teacher delivering his lectures in 
the Vico degli Strami—Rue du 
Fouarre, as it was called in French 
—indicates a personal relation to 
him as pupil, which may very well 
have been had he studied at Paris 
in his youth, but would not agree 
with any date later than 1300. We 
do not think this arguinent by any 
means a conclusive one. If Dante 
went to Paris some ten years after 
Sigier’s death, it is extremely pro- 
bable he might have heard there 
of his fame and of his habits, from 
those who had themselves heard 
him ‘syllogizing the invidious 
truths in the street of straw.* 
Ozanam, the supporter of the 
earlier date, cites also Dante’s 
description of the burial-place at 
Arles (Znf: ix. 112), as indicating 
that he had at all events travelled 
through the South of France when 
he wrote that part of the Jnferno, 
Count Balbo, tp make this circum- 
stance agree with his own belief in 
the later date, and at the same time 
with the non-interpolation theory 
of the Commedia, which he as well 
as Ozanam assumes, ascribes the 
poet’s idea of the scene in question 
not to his personal knowledge of 
the spot, but to his acquaintance 
with the pseudo-Turpin’s Life of 
Charlemagne, where it is described, 
On Foscolo’s principles the diffi- 
culty is altogether eluded. Again, 
M. Ozanam rests his case on two 
points of presumptive evidence: 
first, whereas Dante, in the tenth 
canto of the Paradiso, speaks as 
though St. Thomas Aquinas were 
the supreme uncontested authority 
in theology, the fact, we happen 
to know, was not so at the later 
period assumed for his residence in 
Paris; for Duns Scotus, his rival, 
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died in 1308, the very time we 
suppose Dante to have been there, 
and his glory then filled the schools. 
To this the obvious reply seems to 
be that the fame of Duns Scotus 
had travelled to Italy also by that 
time, and that if Dante does not 
mention him in his poetical dis- 
quisition on theology, it must have 
been because he was himself an 
adherent of the opposite school. 
Lastly, M. Ozanam asks, Was it 
likely that Dante would have 
wished to reside in Paris after his 
hatred to France and its princes 
had become so rooted in his nature? 
This, again, is no conclusive reason ; 
and on the whole we think that 
the objections are not sufficient to 
outweigh the testimony of the 
poet’s earliest biographer, and that 
Dante’s sojourn at Paris may best 
be placed between his residence in 
the Lunigiana and the entrance of 
the Emperor Henry VII. into 
Italy. 

With this sojourn in Paris is 
connected the yet more dubious 
story of his visit to the University 
of Oxford, which, if it took place 
at all, must have taken place after 
or during his sojourn in the French 
capital, The grounds it rests on 
are in an epistle in Latin verse 
from Boccaccio to Petrarch, in 
which the writer says that Dante 
visited ‘ Parisiosque dudum, ex- 
tremosque Britannos, 2nd. The 
testimony of the before-mentioned 
Giovanni da Serravalle, Bishop of 
Fermo, who wrote his commentary 
at the request of the English 
monarch’s delegates to the Council 
of Constance, and who says of 
Dante, ‘ Anagoricé dilexit theolo- 
giam sacram, in qua diu studuit 
tam in Oxoniis in Regno Anglie, 
quam Parisiis in Regno Francie, 
&c.; and again, ‘Dantes se in 
juventute dedit omnibus artibus 
liberalibus, studens eas Padue, 
Bononiz, demwm Oxoniis et Parisiis.’ 
This is all the evidence we have on 
the subject, and we must leave it 
to stand on its own merits. 

Possibly indeed his mention of 
Henry IIL of England at Purga- 


- 
* So called because the students used to carry straw with them when they went to 
their lecture, having no benches to sit upon. 
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torio, viii. 131, ‘il Ré della semplice 
vita, may give some ground for sup- 
y0Sing a personal knowledge of Eng- 
fish affairs ; but as that monarch died 
in 1272, it could only have been by 
osthumous fame that Dante knew 
in whether his visit to Oxford 
was before or after his exile. 
Boccaccio goes on to say that 
Dante's stay in Paris terminated in 
consequence of the advance of the 
newly elected emperor, Henry VIL, 
of the house of Luxemburgh, into 
Italy, and the hopes thereby 
awakened among the adherents of 
the Ghibelline cause. We cannot 
understand why Dante should have 
been adverse to the election of this 
emperor, as Boccaccio says he was ; 
particularly as his rival was that 
Charles of Valois whose interfe- 
rence in the affairs of Florence had 
been the cause of the poet’s discon- 
tent and exile. We can hardly 
suppose that a residence in the 
capital of Philip le Bel, ‘il mal di 
Francia, had damped his Ghibel- 
line ardour, particularly when we 
see it bursting forth with such vehe- 
mence immediately afterwards ; 


for no sooner did Henry, acknow- 
ledged emperor, purpose as one of 


his first enterprises an expedition 
into Italy, which had been deserted 
by the German Cesars for now 
sixty years, than all the enthusiasm 
of the patriot, and reformer, and 
monarchical doctrinaire, was at once 
aroused. Dante wrote an epistle, 
addressed, but possibly never pro- 
mylgated, ‘to all and each of the 
kings of Italy, and to the senators 
of Rome, and the dukes, marquises, 
counts, and all the people; a rhap- 
sody in the fanciful philosophy of 
those times on the subject of Im- 

erial Divine Right. Then he 
aurried back to Italy, and ad- 
dressed another letter to Henry 
himself, in‘his own name and that 
of the other Tuscan exiles, praying 
him not to waste time and strength 
on minor enterprises, but to march 
on Florence itself, that ‘viper which 
tears the entrails of its mother,’ 
that ‘sick sheep, whose infection 
contaminates the flock of its lord.’ 
This bitter letter bears date, ‘In 
Tuscany, at the founts of the Arno,’ 
or as some have interpreted the 
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words, ‘In Toscanella, by the 
founts of Mart’ 1.’ The former date 
would tally with a tradition cur- 
rent in the neighbouring district of 
Porciano, where the peasant still 
points to the ancient castle of the 
Counts Guidi, and relates that there 
the great Dante was once in con- 
finement. Some quarrel, political 
or personal, may have detained the 
poet here while he composed his 
violent letter to the Emperor ; or 
he may have been confined—like 
Luther in the Wartburg—from a 
friendly fear for his safety. 

Florence proved too tough a mor- 
sel for the ‘Teutonic digestion. She 
refused to receive the Emperor's 
envoys; and while so far acceding 
to his demands as to invite back 
some of her exiles, specially ex- 
cluded Dante, together with be- 
tween four and five hundred 
besides. 

The footsteps of the poet have 
next been traced, on traditional and 
uncertain evidence, to Forli, in the 
Romagna, and then to Genoa, where 
Uguecione della Faggiola and 
other Ghibelline lords, full of 
their sanguine but deceptive hopes, 
were to meet the Emperor. Here 
ruled at the time Branca Doria, a 
nobleman whom Dante’s irate ima- 
gination had located, while yet 
living, in the lowest abyss of his 
Inferno, and punished with the 
most refined horrors of his invention; 
describing him as a living soul tor- 
mented among the dead, while a 
demon is supposed to inhabit his 
body on earth. It is said that these 
invectives of the poet’s had- got 
abroad, and that Branca Doria took 
care to make Dante feel the con- 
sequences of his resentment while 
he was at Genoa. 

After an unavailing expedition 
against Florence—in which there 
is reason for thinking Dante was 
present with his army, though 
those biographers who wish to 
soften his Ghibellinism as much as 
they can would fain discredit the 
patri-cidal idea—Henry VII. fell 
ill, and died in the Tuscan Marem- 
ma. This was a fatal blow to the 
Ghibellines : a source of bitter grief 
and despair to Dante, whose whole 
heart had been set on Henry's 
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triumph, and the new era of peace 
and happiness it was to bring to the 
world, 

For Henry himself he seems to 
have entertained the strongest per- 
sonal admiration. To the last period 
of his life, and the last verses of his 
poem, he preserved a religious 
veneration fur the memory of this 
conseerated monarch. His soul was 
to ascend to a spot prepared in para- 
dise, the centre of the rose of ‘ight 
inetiable, whose inmates were the 
choicest favourites of God. Dante 
was probably at Pisa with Uguc- 
cione della Faggiola when Henry 
died, and from hence wrote his 
letter to the Italian cardinals, now 
assembled in conclave at Carpen- 
tras, exhorting them to the election 
of an Italian Pope, and the return 
of the Papal Court to Rome from 
Avignon. What new idea was 
seething in his brain ? Did he wish 
to make his peace with a Loman 
Papacy, so that only that bane of 
the world, the Court of Avignon, 
were abandoned? or was this only 
one of those ‘ veils’ which Rossetti 
thinks he assumed from time to 
time to baftle his political enemies ? 
We know not. About this time 
Uguccione made the conquest of 
Lucca ; and here there tloats.before 
us, in connexion with Dante’s name, 
the image of a fair Lucchese 
brightening the hours of his exile, 
and investing the precincts of her 
city with pleasing memories :— 


Femmina e nata, e non ancor porta benda 
Cominicid ei, che ti fara piacere 
La mia cittd.—Purg. xxiv. 34—38. 


A child in 1300, the supposed date 
of the vision, Gentucca—for by this 
name the poet calls her—would 
have been old enough to attract the 
love of Dante in 1314, the date of 
the conquest of Lucca by Uguc- 
cione ; and it is to be feared that 
for a while he was faithless to his 
memory of Beatrice and his duty to 


Gemma, if indeed that lady still, 


survived, 

The battle of Monte Catini, 
August 28th, 1315, was a great 
triumph of Uguccione over Flo- 
rence and the Guelfs. But his fall 
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was at hand. Success made him a 
tyrant, and his tyranny caused his 
overthrow. For the rest of his life 
he occupied a subordinate posi- 
tion, and finally became captain of 
hired companies under Cane della 
Scala, in whom the chieftainship of 
the Ghibelline cause was centred, 
To Cane’s court was Dante -like- 
wise attracted. 

This celebrated leader—the Vel- 
tro, as most have thought, of 
Dante’s opening canto, at all events 
the hero of Cacciaguida’s prophecy 
—was twenty-five years old at this 
time. His military prowess and 
political sagacity had already been 
tested in the turbulent events of 
that period. His romantic personal 
intrepidity had won him the so- 
vereignty of Vicenza, in addition 
to his inheritance of Verona. Fre- 
deric of Austria, one of the rival 
successors of Henry VII. in the 
Empire, named him imperial vicar 
in those cities. In 1318 he was 
elected captain-general of the Ghi- 
belline League in Lombardy. His 
court was maintained on a scale of 
great hospitality and splendour. It 
was a ready asylum for men of 
letters as well as for political exiles. 
The grateful recollection of one 
who shared its favours, has re- 
corded the liberal appointments 
enjoyed alike by warriors, authors, 
poets, churchmen, artists, courtiers, 
and minstrels, in the palace of the 
splendid chieftain.* How Dante 
admired him, loved him, and rested 
on him all those fervent hopes 
which time and frequent disap- 
pointment had not been able to 
destroy, is shown in one, perhaps 
two, of the most celebrated pas- 
sages in his Commedia, and in his 
dedicatory letter addressed to Cane 
himself. 

But that there was after a timea 
rupture between the patron and the 
poet, is affirmed on evidence which 
cannot be gainsaid. Whether the 
anecdotes be true of casual sharp 
words that passed between them, 
or whether the coolness arose from 
difference of feeling on some points 
of policy—Cane was a favourer of 
the Austrian, Dante of the Bava- 
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rian candidate for the Empire—or 
whether Dante threw up in ill- 
timed weariness a petty judicial 
office with which his friend had 
endowed him, all we know is that 
Dante’s residence at the Court of 
Verona did not continue beyond 
1318. Meanwhile, Florence, victo- 
rious over its enemies without, 
condescended to show some mercy 
to its banished exiles, and offered 
to receive back such as would 
make a public expiation of their 
offences, after the manner of con- 
demned criminals. In spite of the 
persuasions of his friends, the poet’s 
sense of honour prevented him from 
accepting mercy on such terms. 
His answer was a noble and dig- 
nified refusal. ; 

If there is no other way than this to 
return to Florence (he said), then will I 
never return. And what then? Can I 
not enjoy the sight of the sun and of the 
stars everywhere? Can I not every- 
where devote myself to the delightful 
research of truth? Must I needs sully 
my fame by degrading myself before the 
people of Florence? I shall not want 
bread. 


And yet his confession in his 
dedicatory letter to Can Grande is, 
‘urget enim me ret familiaris an- 
gustia.’ 

Near Gubbio, in the moun- 
tains of Umbria, under the shade 
of Catria, the highest peak of the 
Apennine range, is situated the 
monastery of Santa Croce della 
Fonte Avellane. The inmates of 
this retreat have ever preserved a 
legend of Dante’s sojourn there at 
this period of his life, when their 
prior, Moriscone, was his host. His 
own description of the spot attests 
his personal knowledge of it :— 


Fra due liti d'Italia surgon sassi, &c.* 
Par. xxi. 106. 


And throughout the canto, which it 
is not oo was written on 


the spot, the contemplative life of 


* 
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hermit saints is the topic of his 
thoughts. 

It may have been from hence 
that he visited his friend Bosone 
da Gubbio, in the neighbouring 
castle of Colmollars. The city of 
Gubbio also has its record of the 
event in an inscription still to be 
found there. Next we hear of him 
far to the north-east, at Udine, the 
residence of Pogano della Tone, 
Patriarch of Aquileia, ‘ Dante's 
seat,’ a crag overhanging the river 
Tolmino, is immortalized by the 
legend that on that spot some por- 
tion of the great poem was com- 
posed. Here, too, he wandered 
through the Julian caves (‘ Antra 
Julia,’ Boccaccio’s epistle to Pe- 
trarch), and hence he is said to have 
visited the Count of Duino, in a 
castle overhanging the opposite 
banks of the Isonzo. 

There is a story that he helda 
philosophical thesis on the two 
elements of earth and water, at 
Verona, on January 20th, 1320; 
but not much credit is attached 
to it. 

His last resting-place was the 
court of Guido Novello da Polenta, 
Lord of Ravenna, a chieftain emi- 
nent for his accomplishment in 
all liberal studies. ccaccio, in- 
deed, dates his sojourn there at an 
earlier period, and says that imme- 
diately after Henry VII.’s death, 
Guido offered him an asylum— 
hearing that he was then a home- 
less wanderer—in the Romagna ; 
and adds that Dante remained with 
him for many years, even till the 
end of his life. Leonardo Aretino 
contradicts Boccaccio on this point ; 
and indeed the evidence we have 
of Dante’s other movements is too 
strong to be set aside ; though we 
may perhaps believe that he first 
went to’Ravenna when he left the 
court of Can Grande, or even 
earlier, and made different excur- 
sions from thence. His restlessness 


*Twixt either shore 


Of Italy, nor distant from thy land, 

A stony ridge ariseth ; in such sort, 

The thunder doth not lift his voice so high. 
They call it Catria ; at whose foot a cell 

Is sacred to the lonely Eremite ; 

For worship set apart, and holy rites. 


Cary’s translation. 
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of mind seems, as much as his un- 
toward fortune, to have impelled 
him to constant change of place. 
Thus, after his refusal to re-enter 
Florence on degrading terms in 
1317, it would seem he could not 
resist the temptation of gazing on 
her territories from the heights of 
the Umbrian mountains ; hoping 
perhaps some honourable means of 
return might yet be accorded him 
before he banished himself, again 
and for ever, beyond the Apennines, 

In the last year of his life, we 
are told, his diplomatic talents were 
again in request ; and he was sent, 
by his friend and patron, Guido da 
Polenta, to Venice, on a_ political 
mission ; his ill success in which 
so preyed upon his spirits that he 
fell ill and died, September, 1321. 
His sons Piero and Jacopo seem to 
have joined him at Ravenna; and 
he left a daughter, Beatrice, who 
was a nun at the convent of Santa 
Oliva in that city. The elder son 
of Dante, Piero, settled as a judge 
at Verona, and obtained eminence 
in his profession. He was a friend of 
the poet Petrarch, His family pro- 
spered at Verona till the male line 
ended in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the daughter of the 
last Piero married a Count Sarego. 
Her descendants took the name of 
Alighieri ; and the last of them was 
acertain Countess Sarego Alighieri, 
living in the year 1840 in the castle 
of Garzanago, where Dante was 
once an inmate, and where she col- 
lected a library of the best and 
rarest editions of her great ances- 
tor’s works. 

All commentators are well aware 
that the best sources whence to 
derive ideas for the interpretation 
of Dante’s great poem, are the other 
works of the poet himself. Accor- 
dingly, the question of the dates of 
their composition becomes one of 
much interest, and in some cases, 
of no small contention. 

The date of the Vita Nuova 
hardly admits of much dispute. 
Dante says it was written in the 
vulgar tongue, at the request of 
Guido Cavalcanti (for it was one of 
the merits of that remarkable man 
that he helped to give the first im- 
pulse to the creation of the Italian 
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language) ; and to him he dedicates 
the work. Now, Guido died in 
1301 ; but there are other data 
which lead us to fix the completion 
of the work as far back as 1293, or 
even 1291. It was finished, there- 
fore, not only before his exile, but 
before he had committed himself 
to the Bianchi—z.e., quasi-Ghibel- 
line party, and indeed, a year or 
two only after he had been actively 
engaged against the Ghibellines of 
Arezzo in the campaign marked by 
the battle of Campaldino, These 
things must be taken into account 
when we consider the limits of the 
applicability of Signor Rossetti’s 
theory before adverted to. 

The De Vulgari Eloquio, an 
essay written in Latin on the sub- 
ject of the Italian language, was 
composed after his exile ; perhaps 
during his studies at Bologna and 
Padua, 1304-1306. It must have 


been begun as early as 1304, from 
the circumstance that he mentions 
as living a Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, who died in January, 1305. 
Not more than two books out of 
the four projected were completed. 

The De Monarchid, also written 


in Latin, was an exposition of his 
fully developed Ghibellinism, on 
occasion of the hopes excited by 
Henry VII. It was finished after 
that Emperor’s death, and dedi- 
cated to his successor, Louis of 
Bavaria. This work is most im- 
portant as a key to the true mean- 
ing of the Commedia. 

The date of the Convito has been 
much debated: some placing it as 
early as 1304, some at the very end 
of his life. On the one hand he 
speaks of a nobleman as then living 
who died in 1305; enumerates re- 
cent Emperors of Germany, stop- 
ping short at Albert, the prede- 
cessor of Henry VII. ; and advances 
opinions on physical and meta- 
physical subjects, which are cor- 
rected in the Paradiso. On the 
other hand, his noble peroration 
was evidently written in the latter 
part of his hfe. It runs thus :— 


Ah, would it had pleased the Dispenser 
of the Universe that the cause of my 
apology had never been! that neither 
others should have wronged me, nor I 
should have unjustly suffered penalty : 
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the penalty, I say, of exile and of po- 
verty. Since it was the pleasure of the 
citizens of Florence, that loveliest and 
most famous daughter of Rome, to cast 
me forth from her gentle bosom, where I 
was born and fostered till the prime of 
life, and where with her good leave I 
desire with my whole heart to rest my 
weary soul and finish the term assigned 
me. Through almost every region where 
this language is spoken have I journeyed, 
a wanderer, almost a beggar, displaying 
against my will the wound of fortune, 
for which the wounded themselves are 
often unjustly blamed. Truly I have 
been a ship without sails and without 
steerage, borne about to different ports 
and bays and coasts by the arid wind 
which cheerless poverty exhales: and I 
have appeared vile in the eyes of many 
who, perhaps from my fame, had ima- 
gined me otherwise : and in the sight of 
them my condition is not only debased, 
but all the works that I have written, 
and shall write, have become of little 
value. . . . Whence (he goes on to 
say) since thus, as I have said above, I 
have shown myself to all the Italians, 
whereby I have perhaps made myself 
seem more vile than agrees with the 
truth, not only to those to whom my fame 
had already reached, but also to others ; 
and as my condition doubtless is now 
somewhat improved, it is proper for me 
by a more lofty style to give somewhat 
of gravity to the present work, whereby 
it may wear greater authority. 


These expressions seem to point 
to along course of past wanderings, 
and a more settled present resi- 
dence, possibly the court of Cane 
della Scala, or that of Guido de 
Polenta. The work isa fragment. It 
was written in Italian,and intended 
as a commentary on ,fourteen of 
his Canzoni. Scarcely more than a 
fifth part of it was completed. 

Foscolo thinks that the Convito, 
as a continuous work, interweaving 
perhaps fragments that Dante al- 
ready had by him, was begun on 
the death of Henry VIL in 1313, 
when, according to the version of 
Boccaccio, he was at once invited 
to the Court of Guido da Polenta, 
and was intended to soften the 
obduracy of the Florentines, and 
so"prepare a way of return for him 
to his country. The different tem- 
per in which he treats of certain 
persons and things in this work 
and in the Commedia, is certainly 
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curious ; and strengthens the sup- 
position that the latter was never 
published in his lifetime. 

The moment of Henry VILI’s 
death was one which, as Muratori 
says, ‘seemed like the end of the 
world for the Ghibelline cause,’ 
Despair may have deadened for 
a while the exile’s political hatreds, 
as well as his political hopes, or at 
least induced him to conceal them. 
Besides, Dante was one who might 
have said with the German student, 


Zwei Seelen wohnen ach! in meinem Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen. 


Side by side with his ardent 
Ghibellinism, there existed that 
passionate attachment to his native 
soil in which the feelings of the 
patriot seemed almost blended 
with those of the lover. We have 
an idea on this subject, connected 
with some of his Canzoni, which we 
do not remember to have met with 
in the remarks of any other critic. 
For besides the works already 
mentioned, Dante left behind him 
many sonnets and Canzoni, whose 
composition must clearly be as- 
signed to different periods of his 
life; some relating to Brunetto 
Latini, the instructor of his youth, 
to Guido Cavalcanti, to a living 
Beatrice, or to other friends and 
feelings of his early days ; some 
evidently written during his exile, 
and when much of life was past. 
Now, knowing how strong was the 
allegorical element in everything 
Dante wrote, and, by his own con- 
fession in his epistle to Can Grande, 
how various and complex the alle- 
gory was often intended to be, we 
cannot help suggesting that some 
of these Canzoni, couched in the 
usual language of love and long- 
ing and supplication, written while 
he was an exile, and long after 
Beatrice was dead, were in fact 
addressed to his native city, 
‘ Fiorenza, bellissimaefamossissima 
figlia di Roma,’ as he calls her in 
the Convito, L. Aretino says that 
there was one period in his life, 
before the advent of Henry VII. 
into Italy, when he ‘ betook him- 
self entirely to humility, seeking 
by conciliatory behaviour to gain 
permission of re-entrance to Flo- 
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rence through the invitation of its 
rulers; and with this view he 
wrote not only to particular per- 
sons in office, but to the people ; 
and among other things he wrote a 
long epistle commencing, “ Popule 
mi quid feci tibi?”’ At sucha 
moment, or at others in his = life 
when the like impulse prevailed, 
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it is not difficult to believe that he 
may have given utterance to his 
earnings under the disguise of 
ove. Let us point out a few pas- 
sages which seem to favour this 
view. In the course of a very 
plaintive canzone, descanting on 
the miseries inflicted by love, he 
has this passage :— 


Thus hast thou served me, Love, amid the Alps, 
And in the valley of the flood, 
Along whose shore thy strength I ever feel. 


And he dismisses the canzone thus :— 


My little mountain song, thou go’st thy way, 
And Florence, my fair city, thou mayst see, 
Which ’gainst me bars her gates, 

And is of pity stripped, of love devoid. 


Or to cite the whole of the 
‘Envoi’ in beautiful Italian words 
themselves :— 


O montanina mia canzon, tu vai, 

Forse vedrai Fiorenza, la mia terra, 

Che fuor di sé mi serra 

Vota d’amore, e nuda di pietate, 

Se dentro v’entri, va dicendo : O mai 
Non vi pud fare il mio signor pid guerra, 
La ond’io regno una catena il serra, 
Talché, se piega vostra crudeltate, 

Non ha di ritornar qui libertate. 


Is not this Hnvoi the key to the 
whole of the canzone? and cannot 
we imagine the poet composing 
this ‘mountain song’ as he gazed 
down on the plains of the Arno 
from those Umbrian heights where 
the monks of Santa Croce dwelt 
under the shade of Catria, or where 


the Castle of Count Bosone com- 
manded the neighbouring town of 
Gubbio ; or possibly at an earlier 
date, when, detained in the tower 
of Porciano, he awaited the arrival 
of Henry VJI. before the walls of 
the obdurate city, which to that 
very monarch, in his fierce political 
passion, he had styled ‘the viper 
that tears the entrails of co 
mother? Take again that remark- 
able canzone (see Lyell’s transla- 
tion, p. 231), in which he avowedly 
addresses Florence, 
O Patria degna di trionfal fama, 
De’ magnanimi madre ; 

glorifying her pristine virtues and 
charms, and exhorting her to cast 
out the evil influences by which 
she is misled :-— 


Steer by the beacons which Justinian gave, 
And thine unjust, unbridled, fiery laws, 
Correct with sound discretion. 

* am ” + * 
Serene and glorious, by the influence blest 
Of every heavenly sphere, 
If such thy conduct, shalt thou honoured reign. 
And then thy noble name, now ill applied, 
Florence ! shall well be given. 


Then mark the Znvoi :— 


My song depart, be confident and bold, 
For Love is still thy guide, 
Enter my native land, whose state I mourn. 


‘Cui doglio e piango,’ as the more 
lover-like expression of the original 
has it. 

In another canzone (Lyell, 333), 
he sings the praises of his mistress 
under the name of Fioretta: now Allor dird alla donna mia 
the connexion between the name of Che porta in testa i miei sospiri. 
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Florence and words derived from 
fore, is remarked by Rossetti as com- 
mon among writers of Dante’s age. 
S’io sard 14 dove sia 
Fioretta mia bella e gentile, 
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Is it not the anguish of the exile, again, that prompts the following 
complaint ? (Lyell, 215): 
Severe shall be my speech, as are the deeds 
Of her, the rock so beautiful and cold, 
Which every hour becomes 
Still harder, and of nature more unkind. 
* * * 7 * 


Yet as the Flower crowns the leafy stalk, 
She occupies the summit of my thoughts, 


SS SS ee 


Regardless of my pain she seems, and moved 
No more than ship unstirred by gentlest wave. 


And again (Canzone vii., Lyell, 203), 


This lady’s image still a seat retains 


Exalted in my mind, 


On which love placed her when he was her guide. 
Unmoved she views the evil she has caused, 
Rather seems lovelier far than ever now, 

And far more joy expresses in her smile. 

Her fatal eyes she raises and exclaims, 

Begone for ever, wretch, I say, begone / 
Threatening the soul which its departure mourns, 
Threat uttered by that being so denied 

Who wars against me still as she was wont. 


We might quote many more pas- 
sages bearing on the same point, 
but these perhaps will be held suf- 
ficient to justify our idea that the 
tender passion expressed in some 
at least of Dante’s canzoni, was a 
sort of nostalgia disguised; and 
we will merely quote in addition, 
the poet’s words in his treatise de 
Vulgari Lloquio :—‘ I feel compas- 
sion for misery of every sort; but 
I have the greatest pity for those 
who, involved in the sorrows of 
exile, never behold their country 
again, save in dreams.’ 

The Florentine’s love for his 
native country at this period of her 
existence was a peculiar feeling, 
which it requires some knowledge 
of the people and times to appre- 
ciate. Florence had acquired her 
independent political existence at 
a later date than the communes of 
the north of Italy. She had grown 
to maturity only during the fifty 
years that preceded Dante’s birth. 
When the energy and activity of 
her citizens had raised her to rank 
with the foremost States around 
her, then awoke that self-conscious- 
ness which is the reflex of outward 
action: then art and_ literature 
were evoked to gratify the patriot’s 
— in his country. Thus the 
1istorian, Giovanni Villani, tells 
us that going to Rome on occasion 
of the Jubilee of 1300, the memo- 


ries of the glorious city and the 
writings of her annalists fired his 
ambition to compose on his return 
a history of his own Florence, ‘ the 
daughter and creature of Rome.’ 
Now flourished the earliest of her 
painters, Giotto and Cimabue. Now 
also, in May, 1294, was founded the 
noble cathedral of Florence, and 
soon after the Palazzo de’ Priori 
and the Palazzo Vecchio, and other 
architectural glories of the city. 
And Villani says of her, that she 
was ‘in a greater and happier con- 
dition than she had ever been, as 
well in the greatness of her power 
as in the number of her inhabitants 
. . » and every year, on the kalends 
of May, there were parties through- 
out the whole city, and companies 
of men and women, revels and 
balls.” We can understand with 
what pain of heart Dante uttered 
the words, ‘poiché fu piacere de’ 
cittadini della bellissima e famos- 
sissima figlia di Roma, Fiorenza di 
gittarmi fuori del suo dolce seno!’ 

But Dante’s thoughts were fixed 
on his heavenly country, not his 
earthly country, when he died. His 
last works were translations of the 
Penitential Psalms, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and some other por- 
tions of sacred doctrine. Amid 
such thoughts as these death over- 
took, but can hardly be said to 
have surprised, him, Thirteen 
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cantos, the last of his great poem, 
were nowhere to be found when 
his sons came to collect the docu- 
ments of their father’s fame. At 
last, so goes the story, Jacopo 
Alighieri dreamt a dream. In the 
watches of the night his father ap- 
peared to him, clad in shining 
garments and with an unwonted 
brightness on his countenance, and 
guided him toa secret place behind 
the wall, where the manuscript lay 
concealed, True or false the story 
of the dream, it is at least clear 
that Boccaccio, the poet’s earliest 
biographer who relates it, believed 
the Commedia not ta have been pub- 
lished during its author’s lifetime, 
And indeed, considering the un- 
sparing manner in which Dante 
scourges the personal and family 
vices or political errors of those 
around him—of many whose favour 
he could ill dispense with, or whose 
wrath might endanger his life,—it 
does not seem probable he would 
willingly have encountered the 
dangers of publication till he was 
himself beyond the reach of the 
world’s malice. 

A few words more, and we have 
done. Modern Italian patriots 
look upon Dante as their hero and 
inspirer, yet Dante’s political ideal 
was by no means of the same shape 
and hue as theirs. Dante longed 
for a united Italy: but the head of 
the union was to be the German 
Emperor, the Hapsburgh or Lux- 
emburg of the day —‘ Alberto 
Tedesco, or ‘Yalto Arrigo.” And 
as he loved Imperialism, so he de- 
tested France and French influence. 


Io fu radice della mala pianta, 
Che Ja terra Cristiana tutta aduggia, 
Si che buon frutto rado se ne schianta; 


are the words he puts into the 
mouth of Hugh Capet (Purg. xx. 
44); and, with the sole exception 
of his personal friend, Carlo Mar- 
tello, the elder son of Charles of 
Valois, a most amiable prince, who 
died young (Par. viii. 49), he pur- 
sues with one consistent hatred all 
the princes of French race who 
mingled in the affairs of Italy. 

It was the memory of the Roman 
Empire that furnished the grand 
ideal of political theorists at that 
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time. Rome had been the mistress 
of the world, Italy the first of the 
nations. The German Emperor 
was the successor of the Czsars. 
Rome was the true fountain-head, 
the sanctuary of his power. The 
Emperor was crowned at Rome; 
Dante wished he could have lived 
and ruled at Rome— 


Vieni « veder la tua Roma che piagne, 
Vedova, sola, e dé e notte chiama 
Césare mio, perché non m’accompagne ? 


Order against disorder, law against 
self-will, harmony and subordina- 
tion against anarchy,—these were 
Dante's principles. The Justinian 
Code had been newly studied, and 
had reawakened the ancient love of 
law and system which the tempest 
of barbarian invasion had broken 
up; but 


Che val perché ti racconciasse ’1 freno 
Giustiniano, se la sella e vota ? 


What use is the text, without the 
authority that could enforce the 
text ? 

Papalism and Republican auto- 
nomy, which was but a step to 
Papal or feudal tyranny, were the 
antagonist influences to these prin- 
ciples—so Dante thought, with 
a who espoused the high Im- 
perial doctrines in those days. 
Literary activity and freedom of 
opinion were certainly on the anti- 
Papal side, Yet while all modern 
commentators admit Dante’s In- 
perialism, or Ghibellinism, to a 
certain extent, all are not agreed as 
to the length to which he carried 
his opposition to Papal pretensions. 
There are some who, like Fos- 
colo, Rossetti, and their followers, 
maintain he was not only politi- 
cally, but doctrinally, an anti- 
Papist ; that he hated the Church 
of Rome as well as its chief pastors 
with a perfect hatred, and was only 
withheld by caution from proclaim- 
ing himself as stiff a heretic as 
Wickliffe or John Huss. There is 
another school, of which Ozanam 
and Count Balbo are distinguished 
lights, who maintain his strict or- 
thodoxy and dutiful attachment to 
the institution of the Papacy. Very 
deep and complex are the questions 
which arise when we try to pene- 
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trate the mystery. On the one 
hand we ask, cow/d he have allowed 
the papal veil which Rossetti be- 
lieves him to have frequently 
thrown over his real meaning, to 
have led him to such gross hypo- 
crisies as such a supposition would 
entail? On the other, must not the 
fierce concentrated purpose which 
at times reveals itself with such 
burning vividness, have flamed 
through his whole nature, and 
gifted him with an intensity of 


feeling which could allow of no 
compromise in heart, however it 
might in outward show ? 


Ahi! quanto a dir qual era, é cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia, ed aspra e forte. 


With which reflections, leaving it 
to others to plunge afresh into that 
forest-wilderness and contribute 
their day’s labour towards clearing 
the tangled pathway, we bring this 
brief notice of Dante’s works and 
wanderings to an end. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER ON THE AMOOR. 


The world’s my oyster, 
And with thy sword I'll open it. 


T is a common error to suppose 

that the Chinese authorities are 
averse to foreign trade, and syste- 
matically oppose its extension. 
The reverse is the natural state of 
things, and if they have learnt to 
regard it in an unfavourable light 
the fault rests with Europe. It 
was not to Chinese jealousy that 
Europe owed the exclusion of her 
merchants and travellers from 
Pekin, but to the drunken brawls 
of Russian and Dutch traders, 
And a marauding English captain 
bombarded the Bogue forts and 
forced his way to Canton more 
than a century ago.* Again, the 
expulsion of the missionaries was 
the result of discreditable quarrels 
between the Jesuits and the Domi- 
nicans, who represented each other 
to the Chinese Government as 
mischievous and_ seditious in- 
triguers. In later days the hin- 
drances to trade have also been of 
European origin—for instance, the 
heavy duties imposed by us on tea 
and silk, the former of which even 
now, under our reduced tariff, pays 
eight times as much to the British 
as to the Chinese Exchequer,t and 
the repeated and unjust quarrels 
which we have forced upon the 
Chinese, Presuming upon the su- 
periority of our implements of war, 


we have outraged their feelings, 
violated their customs, and treated 
them with discourtesy and injus- 
tice, 

From the moment that the 
Foreign Office obtained full control 
over the government of India and 
our relations with China, events in 
those countries have taken a totally 
different turn. In the former a 
system of robbery under the name 
of ‘annexation,’ superseded our 
ancient character for good faith, 
and converted an abounding surplus 
into an appalling deficiency, while 
in both peace has been exchanged 
for war and disaster. In 1838 the 
Foreign Office forced upon India 
its first measure of unjust aggres- 
sion, the invasion of Afghanistan, 
which speedily brought upon us 
the massacre of Caubul. The same 
system has more lately resulted in 
the Indian mutiny, and must, if 
persevered in, cost us our Indian 
empire. Between 1834 and 1840 
the same system, directed by the 
same hand, and apparent in the 
instructions and despatches which 
induced Lord Napier to involve 
himself in the wretched and cause- 
less squabble about the superscrip- 
tion ‘ Prin,’ and in the proceedings 
of Captain Elliot, had ripened 
matters for the opium war, The 


* Captain Waddell. 
+ The Chinese duty is from 2d. to 3d., while the English duty is still 1s. 3d. 


per pound, 
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Lorcha war proceeded from the 
same source, and differed from the 
former only in being far more 
costly and far more injurious to 
our commerce,* and even to our 
character, than its predecessor. In 
attributing these wars to system, 
and that system to the Foreign 
Office, we are only quoting Lord 
Palmerston’s reply to Mr. Disraeli 
on the 3rd February, 1857 :— 


Mr. Disraztt.—I cannot resist the 
conviction that what has taken place in 
China has not been in consequence of the 
alleged pretext, but is, in fact, in con- 
sequence of instructions received from 
home, some considerable time ago. If 
that be the case, I think the time has 
arrived when this House would not be 
doing its duty unless it earnestly con- 
sidered whether it has any means of con- 
trolling @ system which, if pursued, will be 
ever, in my mind, fatal to the interests of 
this country. 

Lorp Patmerston.—The right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) says the 
course of events appeared to be the result 
of some system predetermined by the 
Government at home. Undoubtedly it 
was."t 


That the system is unchanged 
may be inferred from the late 
annexation of territory to the 
Bombay Presidency, from the pre- 
sent expedition of Lord Elgin 
to Japan, and from the continu- 
ance of Mr. Bruce as our envoy 
in China. And that the nation is 
still capable of supporting the 
Minister in another unjust war, 
in China or elsewhere, may, we 
fear, be concluded from the uni- 
versal satisfaction expressed at the 
plunder and destruction of the 
Summer Palace. 

All the present misfortunes of 
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the Chinese empire are directly 
traceable to the opium war. By 
the treaty of Nankin, which termi- 
nated that war in 1842, we stipu- 
lated for an indemnity of £3,000,000 
in addition to £1,250,000 previously 
received for the opium destroyed. 
This sum was duly paid, but the 
Chinese Government, possessing no 
power by which it could lawfully 
raise this amount from the people, 
resorted to illegal measures in order 
to ae faith with us, and broke 
through the admirable system of 
entrusting power only to the most 
worthy, irrespective of birth or 
wealth or faction, by which the 
Empire had been preserved through 
so many ages. Had it not been for 
the discontent and ill government 
caused by the sale of offices, the © 
Tai-ping rebellion would never have 
extended as it did; and that rebel- 
lion would have been crushed long 
ago but for the distraction caused 
by foreign wars. 

The most disastrous result of the 
opium war was the necessity under 
which it placed the Court of Pekin 
of drawing its northern armies to 
the coast, since in consequence of 
the unprotected state of the 
Siberian frontier, Russia was en- 
abled again to plant her foot on 
the Amoor,t from-which her in- 
vading forces had been expelled a 
hundred and fifty years before. 
After the conclusion of the peace 
of Nankin, the Government had 
not only to deal with the Tai-pings, 
but also to send a Tartar arnty to 
the lofty regions of Tibet, to rescue 
the Grand Lama from the Nepaulese 
army which Russian intrigue had 
induced Jung Bahadur to send 
across the Himaleh mountains in 


* The effect of the opium war on British commerce may be inferred from the fact 
that in the last year of that war Russia received 120,000 chests of tea at Kiakhta, 


and in the following year only 30,000. See McGregor’s Commercial Tariffs. 


The 


Lorcha war reduced the consumption of our manufactures in China more than one 


half. 


_ .t In 1840 Mr. Gladstone had made the same assertion respecting the opium war 
in his most impressive manner ; but he was not favoured with a similar admission of 


its truth, 


‘Be the trade or be the war what it may, J will never flinch from the 


assertion which I have already made, that the noble lord (Lord Palmerston) is 


chargeable for the results of both. 
responsibility must conclusively rest.’ 


On that head and on that of his colleagues the 
See also Miss Martineau on the recal of Sir 


G. Robinson, Thirty Years of Peace, vol. ii. pp. 284-285. 


+ See Fraser’s Magazine for January, 1855. 


the Amoor.’ 


‘The Latest Acquisition of Russia, 
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1852.* Mr. Oliphant, who accom- 
panied Jung Bahadur on his return 
from England in 1850, mentions, 
in his Journey to Nepaul, that this 
invasion had then been decided on; 
so that we may safely infer that it 
had been sanctioned by the British 
Foreign Office. The invaders were 
after a time cut to pieces; but the 
delay had secured to Russia an 
opportunity of surveying the Amoor 
valley, of fortifying posts, of build- 
ing vessels, and of tampering with 
the allegiance of the tribes on the 
banks of the river. 

It is of easy proof that, from 1838 
down to the present time, Russia 
has been actively engaged in stir- 
ring up strife between China and 
other nations, for the purpose of 
securing, without the cost and 
hazards of a distant war, the enor- 
mous territory which she has now 
acquired ; and it is impossible to 
deny that she owes her success 
almost entirely to the sacrifice of 
English money, English commerce, 
and English blood. As long ago 
as 1839, Captain Elliot, in a dis- 
patch to Lord Palmerston, dated 
Canton, April 13th, attributed the 
increasing indisposition of the 
Chinese to trade with England to 
the intrigues which had their 
centre in the Russian college at 
Pekin ; and when the High Impe- 
rial Commissioner Lin was sent 
from Pekin for the purpose of 
dealing with the opium question, 
the first question he asked on his 
arrival at Canton was, ‘ whether 
hostilities had not already broken 
out between Russia and England ;'+ 
thus showing that the prospect of 
assistance from Russia had been 
held out at the capital in order to 
induce the Chinese to take decided 
measures against the English. 
Theré have also been many minor 


points in which Russia’s action has 
appeared ; as, for instance, it may 
be remembered that the attack on 
the Takoo forts in 1858 was im- 
mediately preceded by an insulting 
message purporting to be from the 
Chinese General, and delivered by 
Count Poutiatine,t whom our chiefs 
had not very wisely employed as 
their messenger and intermediary. 
A year or so later the members of 
the Russian college at Pekin 
turned aside for a moment from 
their religious and educational 
duties to supply our authorities 
with false and alluring statements 
of the depth of water in the canals, 
assuring us that our gun-boats 
could without difficulty reach 
Tung-chow, only twelve miles from 
Pekin. 

Under Sir Robert Peel’s Admi- 
nistration the opium war had been 
brought to a termination in 1842, 
and the Treaty of Nankin was 
followed by five years of peace; 
but in 1846 Sir Robert Peel had 
quitted office, and in 1847 the 
same inspiration which had caused 
the opium war induced Sir John 
Davis, who had been a colleague 
of Lord Napier, to make his raid 
up the Canton river. It was a 
wanton and unprovoked act of war, 
which ended, after much injury 


‘had been inflicted on the Chinese, 


in a ridiculous retreat, and in a 
fearful amount of exasperation on 
the part of the inhabitants of 
Canton. In fact, from that mo- 
ment no foreigner could venture 
into the neighbourhood ; and when 
eight or nine months afterwards 
several Englishmen were murdered, 
the treachery and cruelty of the 
Chinese were denounced most fierce- 
ly by those who knew nothing of the 
provocation given, and who had 
discovered neither murder, cruelty, 





* Captain Smith, five years our assistant resident in Nepaul, declares that Nepaul 
has more commerce with Russia than with England, although its frontier is little 
more than two hundred and fifty miles from Calcutta, and states that Russian 
intrigue penetrates to Katmandoo as well as to Calcutta. See A Five Years’ 


Residence in Nepaul. 


+ See Captain Bingham’s Narrative. 


+ 


¢ ‘Any compunction we might have felt in giving the brave garrison a little severe 


treatment on the morrow, was considerably diminished by the insolent message they 
sent off through Count Poutiatine, and which, condensed into the expressive slang of 
the pugilist, amounted simply to a request to “‘come on.” ’—Times Correspondent, 


Gulf of Petchelee, May 17th, 1858. 
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nor wrong in the proceedings of 
Sir John Davis, in probably 
conduced to the attack upon our 
unfortunate countrymen. 

About the time that Sir John 
was bombarding and destroying the 
forts on the Canton river, Russia 
ventured upon a more active policy 
in Eastern Asia. General Moura- 
vieff was appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of Eastern Siberia. He sent 
boat expeditions along the Amoor, 
declared the country north of the 
river to be Russian, and in 1852, 
founded the city and fortress of 
Nicholayeiosk, about a hundred 
and twenty miles from its mouth ; 
making settlements at the same 
time on the Gulf of Tartary. The 
Chinese Government had hitherto 
satisfied itself with protests against 
these aggressions, and with endea- 
vours to induce the invaders to 
retire peaceably ; but the insults 
heaped on its envoys, and the 
unmistakeable determination of 
the Russians not merely to obtain 
permission to navigate the river, 
which they had at first declared to 
be their sole object, but to settle 
permanently on its banks, and 
even considerably to the south of 
it, at length exhausted its patience.* 
Warlike preparations were com- 
menced, but they were interrupted 
by the pressure of the rebellion ; and 
it was only in 1857, after the Tai- 
pings had been driven from Nankin, 
and the Nepaulese had been de- 
stroyed, that the war was com- 
menced in real earnest. The in- 
habitants of the Muscovite College 
at Pekin were dismissed, the trade 
between Kiakhta and Maimaitchin 
was seriously interrupted, and the 
merchants from Siberia, who, as 
usual, had brought cloths and other 
goods to the frontier at an enor- 
mous cost, found that the Chinese, 
owing to the uncertain state of 
affairs, would only part with their 
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tea at an advance of a hundred- 
and-fifty 2 cent. on the ordinary 
price, and would take nothing in 
rae but bars of silver. The 

ussian traders, however, were 
able to compensate themselves by 
a still greater increase of price in 
Russia itself. 

In their warlike operations on 
the Amoor, the Chinese were suc- 
cessful. They drove in a number 
of posts, and gave their enemies so 
severe a defeat, that they were 
threatened with the loss in a single 
campaign of all that they had been 
able to appropriate in seventeen 
years of silent aggression. It 
became, therefore, a vital question 
for the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
to involve England without a 
moment’s delay in a new Chinese 
war. Through her diplomacy she 
accomplished more than this, Her 
influence being great with Presi- 
dent Buchanan and the Emperor 
of the French, she associated the 
United States and France in a 
coalition with herself and England 
against the unfortunate but un- 
offending Chinese. 

During the Crimean war, both 
France and England had sent 
powerful fleets to the Chinese seas, 
under the pretence of acting against 
Russia. But a secret influence had 
succeeded in preserving from in- 
jury the ships and settlements of 
the latter.t After the peace of 
Paris, the English naval forces in 
China were not diminished, but on 
the contrary were gradually rein- 
forced; while the French ships, 
instead of returning home, were 
sent, on the pretence of a missionary 
war, to the coast of Cochin-China. 
During the Russian war, England 
had twenty-two men of war in the 
waters of Chinaand Japan. In the 


beginning of 1857, these had been 


increased to thirty-four, and soon 
after the commencement of the 


* It must be admitted that the provocation was considerable. In addition to other 
encroachments, Russia, by a process which is habitual to her—as, for instance, in 
obtaining a cession of Circassia from Turkey, who had no right to cede it—had con- 
cluded a treaty with Japan, ratified in December, 1856 ; the second article of which 
declared ‘that Saghalien remains, as heretofore, joint property of Russia and Japan,’ 
whereas the northern part of Saghalien had up to that time been Chinese property. 

+ See Fraser's Magazine, for August, 1856, ‘The Last Naval Campaign in the 


Pacific,’ 
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Lorcha war they amounted to fifty. 
The dispatch of naval reinforce- 
ments to China, coupled with 
the fact that the minister who had 
made the Opium war had now 
returned to power, enabled those 
who were watching the course of 
events in further Asia to declare, 
ten months before it occurred, that 
we were on the eve of a second 
Chinese war. <As dangers and 
difficulties thickened round the 
Russians, squadrons of steam gun- 
boats were sent out at considerable 
risk from England ; and but for an 
accidental collision off Rio, which 
delayed one of the squadrons for 
three months, Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour would have found him- 
self well provided with these vessels 
when he commenced the Lorcha 
war. The despatch from Sir John 
Bowring, asking for gunboats suit- 
able for river warfare, is suppressed 
in the Blue Book, but an allusion 
to the request which accidentally 
escaped the scissors of the censor 
in the Foreign Office, remains to 
prove that the collision was ex- 
ected and prepared for long 
efore the Arrow had been heard 


of, and that a pretence was the 
only thing wanting.* 

All the chances were no doubt 
carefully weighed in London, for 
it must have been clear that the 
Minister would run a serious risk. 
It was inevitable that on the first 
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outbreak of the war there would 
be an outcry in Parliament on the 
part of the Opposition, who would 
invoke the sacred names of justice, 
humanity, and religion, and would 
be largely backed by the honest 
and intelligent part of the commu- 
nity out of doors. The conse- 
quences of a Parliamentary defeat 
were therefore guarded against by 
associating France in the quarrel,t 
and thus making an immediate 
cessation of the war difficult if not 
impossible, even in the case of a 
new Ministry being called to the 
helm. Lord Palmerston would of 
course be pe by the greater 
part of the Liberal party, who were 
not going to sacrifice so able a 
leader on the instant, however they 
might disapprove of the war. The 
missionary party, both in China and 
at home, in spite of the injury done 
to the temperance cause by the 
enhanced price of tea,t might be 
fully depended on, as they would 
eagerly accept the hollow fallacy of 
spreading the religion of Christ by 
the sword. The great manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, blind 
to the fact that the war imperilled 
an import trade of £9,000,000, at 
least one-third of which was paid 
for in British manufactures, might 
be gained over by the plea of 
extending commerce and opening 
up the Celestial Empire with its 
population of three hundred mil- 


* See Abstract of Reports on the Trade of various Countries and Places. 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament in August, 1855, page 17, where 
Mr. Vice-Consul Winchester speaks of ‘the presence of the peculiar steam force 
recommended to the Home Government by Sir John Bowring,’ as necessary for the 
suppression of piracy. 

+ For proof that the alliance with France against China was made in 1856, see 
Lord Palmerston’s speech in the House of Commons, on March 5th, 1857 ; in which 
he says that before the outbreak of the war, England had united herself with France 
and the United States (he leaves out Russia) in negotiations with China. See also 
Lord John, Russell’s speech of March gth, 1857, and Mr. Disraeli’s statement, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1858, that England and France could not make peace 
unless with the consent of their allies, Russia and the United States. No engagement 
of the kind was made public, and of whatever nature it may have been it was broken 
almost as soon as the words had escaped the mouth of Mr. Disraeli, by the Russians 
and Americans making treaties without us. This contradiction was masked 
at the first moment by an announcement in the official Gazette de St. Petersbourg, 
that all the four Powers had concluded treaties ; and Le Nord, then the Russian organ 
at Brussels, backed up the falsehood by publishing a fictitious despatch from Baron 
Gros, purporting to give the conditions of the treaty he had concluded ! 

t Sixpence per pound. Mr. McDonald, a Chinese merchant, estimates that the 


Lorcha war cost the consumers in England £5,000,000 in the increased price of tea 
alone. 
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lions.* The China merchants, of 
course, with all their powerful con- 
nexions at home, would zealously 
support the war, both from passion 
and frem interest ; for they, in the 
first place, longed to see the Can- 
tonese punished for excluding 
them from their city ; and, in the 
second, the first shot fired would 
increase the value of their teas by 
two guineas a chest. 

The war having been determined 
on, advantage was taken of the 
seizure, by the Canton police, of a 
criminal on board a Chinese smug- 
gling vessel, which at the time had 
no right whatever to any protection 
from England. This incident 
enabled Sir John Bowring, aided 
by Mr. Consul Parkes, to involve 
the two most populous empires of 
theearthin war. The protestsagainst 
this iniquity were overwhelming, 
but they were as vain as if they 
had never been uttered; nearly 
every Parliamentary celebrity ran 
a tilt against the Lorcha war; but 
we can only refer to Lord Derby’s 
powerful and unanswerable appeal 
to the bench of Bishops, in which 
he said, ‘I have read them (the 
papers) with shame for my country, 
that such false pretences should 
be followed by such unjustifiable 
acts,’ 

On the arrival of the news in 
London, 6000 men were at once 
ordered to China for the purpose 
of attacking Pekin, but the Indian 
insurrection caused these forces to 
be in the first instance diverted to 
Bengal. After the military mutiny 
had been quelled in India, it ap- 
pears that something like a naval 
mutiny occurred in China; for 
while the Plenipotentiary, accor- 
ding to the letters and statements 
of his friends, could only induce 
Sir Michael Seymour to do the 
smallest possible amount of damage 
to a defenceless people, who met 
the invaders with prayers and pre- 
seuts, Captain Sherard Osborne, in 
defiance of the positive orders of 
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the Admiral, but apparently with 
the sanction of Lord Elgin, marked 
the progress of the latter up the 
Tien-tsin river by firing the sup- 
plies of food and fuel which the 
unoffending inhabitants had stored 
up against the coming winter. The 
Takoo forts had been taken on the 
2oth May, 1858, and the conse- 
quence was the signature of a 
Treaty of Peace at Tien-tsin on the 
26th of June. Four days before 
the capture of the forts, the pres- 
sure of our war had enabled General 
Mouravieff to obtain the Treaty of 
Argounsk, which put an end to 
hostilities on the Amoor frontier, 
although it did not finally adjust 
all the points in dispute. The ad- 
vance of our fleet to Tien-tsin now 
gave Russia a second treaty, con- 
ceding all her demands respecting 
trade, but still leaving the question 
of frontier to be settled by commis- 
sioners. After signing this treaty 
of the 13th of June, Count Poutia- 
tine wrote on the 15th to Lord 
Elgin as follows :— 

The evening before last I was able to 
sign a treaty, which in substance differs 
nothing from the draft which I had the 
honourto communicate to your Excellency. 
. . . It is right that I should here express 
the great obligation which Russia owes to 
Great Britain and France for such a 
happy and speedy result. It is the suc- 
cess of the arms of the two allied Powers 
which has forced China to yield at last 
to the just demands of civilized nations. 
As the principal actors in the great events 
which are about to open a new era in the 
existence of the Chinese people, thenames 
of your Excellency and Baron Gros will 
have a well-merited place in history ; 
and every good man will pray that the 
efforts which have been made for the pur- 
pose of spreading real civilization, and 
for the propagation of Christianity, may 
bear abundant fruits in this vast Empire. 
- - . From the concurrence of different 
circumstances, Russia has not thought it 
right to take part in the measures of 
coercion employed against China. She 
will thank God for it, but she can appre- 
ciate the difficulties to which the two 
great Powers are exposed.t 


_* The war, and the consequent revival of the rebellion, reduced the sales of 
British manufactures from 300,000 or 400,000 pieces a month, to less than half of 


that quantity.—Mr. MacDonald. 


t+ Correspondence relative to the Earl of Elgin’s Special Missions to China and 


Japan, 1857-58, p. 332. 
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Although Russia had not taken 
part in these measures of coercion, 
it was Count Poutiatine himself 
who had suggested them, and had 
expressed to Lord Elgin ‘a very 
decided opinion that nothing could 
be done with the Chinese Govern- 
ment unless pressure was brought 
to bear on Pekin itself, and that 
the use of vessels drawing so little 
water that they could navigate the 
Peiho, would be the best means of 
making such pressure effective.’* 

But it is impossible that any one 
can describe these events so graphi- 
cally as they have been narrated 
bya Russian. At the risk, there- 
fore, of some little repetition we 
think it best to give his letter in 
full :— 

St. Petersburg, August 23, 1858. 

On the roth instant a courier, just 
arrived per express train from Moscow, 
drove up to the hotel of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was immediately 
ushered into the private cabinet of Prince 
Gortschakoff, and, after a long conference 
with his Highness, accompanied him out 
to Peterhoff to be presented to the Empe- 
ror. This messenger proved to be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Martynoff, attached to the 
embassy of Count Poutiatine in China. 
His approaching arrival had been an- 
nounced by telegraph several days before, 
and it was rumoured in town that he 
was the bearer of dispatches containing 
most important and favourable intelli- 
gence—that, in fine, a treaty had been 
concluded, by which China resigned all 
her claims to the territory on the Amoor, 
and acknowledged that river as the fron- 
tier between the two empires. These 
rumours have since been confirmed by a 
statement in the official papers, from 
which it appears that not only has a con- 
vention been signed by which Russia be- 
comes undisputed mistress of the Amoor, + 
but that another treaty has been nego- 
tiated, opening the Chinese harbours to 
Russian trade, and conferring upon us 
the same privileges that England and 
France have only succeeded in obtaining 
by expensive armaments.t The former 
was concluded on the 16th of May, by 
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General Mouravieff, at Argounsk, in 
Mongolia; the latter by Count Poutia- 
tine himself, at Tien-tsin, from whence 
the news has been brought by Colonel 
Martynoff, through China, Mongolia, and 
Siberia, a distance of ten thousand versts, 
in the incredibly short space of fifty days, 
It will undoubtedly be some time before 
the details of the negotiations that have 
led to this propitious result will be un- 
folded to the world ; as yet we can only 
just raise one corner of the veil that en- 
shrouds them ; but we may be sure that 
when they are fully known, they will 
present one of the most piquant chapters 
in what may be termed the romance of 
diplomacy. 

As early as the seventeenth century the 
attention of Russia, or rather of the 
Russian Colonists in Eastern Asia, was 
directed to the fertile districts on the 
Amoor, which extend two thousand five 
hundred versts from east to west, and 
one thousand two hundred versts from 
north to south, and whose rolling plains, 
watered by the innumerable tributaries 
of that mighty river, must appear quite 
a paradise to the inhabitants of the in- 
hospitable regions of Siberia. Under the 
reign of the T'sar Alexis, an adventurous 
band of Cossacks penetrated into the 
country, and advanced as far as the 
banks of the Amoor, but were finally 
ejected by a powerful army of Manchoo 
Chinese ; and Peter the Great, more 
engrossed with plans of conquest in the 
West than desirous of extending his em- 
pire to the East, assented to a treaty 
with the Celestials, by which, in return 
for some commercial immunities granted 
to Russia, a boundary was fixed, running 
from Nertchinsk along the Yoblonnoi 
mountains, to the Sea of Okotsk, south 
of which no Russian was allowed to settle. 
Since then that immense tract of country 
has been nominally subject -to China, 
which, however, derived no other advan- 
tage from it than a tribute of furs exacted 
from the roving tribes which form its 
scanty population.§ Meanwhile, the 
Russian merchants have continued to 
turn longing eyes towards the Amoor, 
and General Mouravieff, who about ten 
years ago was appointed Governor of 
Eastern Siberia, was so much impressed 
with its importance, that he applied to 


* See Lord Elgin’s Dispatch, dated Hong-Kong, November 14th, 1857.—Corre- 
spondence relative, dc. p. 54. 

+ This was not literally the case. 
commissioners. 


The frontier question was left to be decided by 


+ The italics are in the original. 


§ The population is considerable, and trade, good government, and security of 
person and property prevailed under the Chinese rule. 
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the Emperor Nicholas for permission to 
colonize it, seeing that a territory that 
was not occupied by its nominal masters 
could not be considered as properly be- 
longing to them. 

After some hesitation his proposal was 
agreed to, upon which Mouravieff imme- 
diately proceeded to explore the country, 
and fixing upon a point near the mouth 
of the Amoor as the most suitable locality 
for establishing the seat of Government, 
in the year 1852 he erected there the 
fortress of Nikoleyewsk, and emigrants 
soon flocking in, a number of smaller 
settlements were gradually formed along 
the river. In the first stage of its exis- 
tence the infant colony was imperilled by 
the allied squadrons that were sent to 
attack the Russian possessions in Eastern 
Asia, but fortunately these regions were 
so little known at that period that the 
English and French admirals were unable 
to find the mouth of the Amoor, and 
after cruising the whole summer to no 
purpose, gave up the search in despair. 
No sooner had it escaped this danger, 
than it was threatened with invasion 
from another quarter. At first, the 
Chinese had not taken any notice of the 
encroachments of the red-haired barba- 
rians on their territory. Probably the 
Court of Pekin was too much engaged 
with the Tai-pings, who had at one time 
made such progress that the Centre of the 
Universe was no longer safe in his own 
capital ; but no sooner had the first tide 
of rebellion subsided, and the insurgents 
retired to the south, than the Chinese 
Government was eager to express its dis- 
pleasure at the appearance of the Rus- 
sians on the Amoor, and to give unequi- 
vocal signs of a determination to expel 
them from thence by force. The Rus- 
sian ecclesiastical mission was ordered to 
leave Pekin, an army was collected to 
the north of the Great Wall, and the light 
horsemen of the desert were called upon 
to attend the Bogda Khan. 

This was a disagreeable intermezzo, the 
more so as previous accounts received 
from the Mission had led our Government 
to believe that the Chinese would easily 
acquiesce in the loss of a territory from 
which they derived no earthly benefit. 
An army of Chinese was indeed not very 
formidable, and it could not be doubted 
that hostilities between the two empires 
would end in establishing Russia in un- 
disputed possession of the newly-annexed 
provinces ; but at any rate, the defence 
of so extensive and so distant a tract of 
country would require great preparations, 
and involve an enormous expense. The 
Russian finances were just recovering 
from the drain of the Oriental war, and 
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they would now be. again exhausted to 
maintain a conquest whose advantages 
are only prospective, but which could not 
be given up without a serious loss of 
prestige. Our statesmen were perched 
upon the horns of this dilemma when the 
capture of a smuggling lorcha under 
British colours by Commissioner Yeh, 
and the sage determination of Lord Pal- 
merston to make a casus belli of this in- 
cident, completely changed the aspect of 
affairs, and enabled Russia to come off 
with flying colours. 

Prince Gortschakoff is an acute poli- 
tician, and he must have been a bungler 
indeed if he had not taken advantage of 
so unlooked-for a stroke of good fortune. 
Threatened by the combined forces of 
France and England, it was plain that 
China was no longer in a position to seek 
new enemies, and that instead of picking 
a quarrel with a powerful neighbour, she 
would rather be inclined to make some 
concessions in order to secure his friend- 
ship, and possibly his mediation. Admiral 
Poutiatine, whose negotiations with Japan 
had already proved him a skilful diplo- 
matist, was forthwith invested with the 
character of ambassador to China, and 
despatched across Siberia to the Gulf of 
Pechelee, with unlimited powers to act 
according to the best of his judgment in 
availing himself of any circumstance that 
might occur to promote the object of his 
mission. At first the Chinese seemed 
disposed to temporize ; the operations of 
the British were paralysed by the events 
in India; and no sooner did matters 
begin to improve there, than a fresh con- 
tretemps happened in the upset of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration. J men- 
tioned at the time that our Government 
was not so much delighted with the 
change of Ministry in England as those 
people may have imagined who look upon 
Palmerston as the arch-enemy of Russia. 
In fact, the Tories had pronounced them- 
selves so strongly against his Chinese 
policy, that it was feared they would at 
once put a stop to all further hostilities, 
and patch up a peace with the Celestials, 
which would leave the latter at liberty to 
direct their attention exclusively to their 
northern frontier. These apprehensions, 
however, soon turned out to be un- 
founded. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
received orders to proceed to the mouth 
of the Peiho, and they were accompanied 
thither by Count Poutiatine, partly as 
ally, partly as looker-on, and partly as 
go-between. At the same time, General 
Mouravieff was instructed to assemble a 
strong body of troops on the confines of 
Manchouria, and to spread the report 
that he was preparing to advance into 
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China—a sort of gentle pressure which it 
was hoped would induce the Celestials to 
listen more respectfully to the pacific 
representations of his colleague. The 
result shows that both Admiral and 
General must have played their cards to 
perfection, although their diplomacy was 
unquestionably very much assisted by 
cogent arguments employed by the allied 
commanders against the Chinese forts on 
the Peiho. The Court of Pekin hastened 
to agree to all their proposals, in return 
for which Poutiatine promised to use his 
good offices with the French and English 
plenipotentiaries in concluding a treaty 
with the latter on terms not too derogatory 
to the fancied dignity of the Celestial 
Empire. This he was the more easily 
enabled to do as both Frenchman and 
Briton were anxious to get done with the 
Chinese—the one having some little 
business to transact in Cochin China, and 
the other wishing to part company as 
soon as possible with a colleague who, 
somehow or other, always contrived to 
make him play second fiddle. 

In short, Poutiatine appears to have 
prevailed upon them to content them- 
selves with the very minimum of their 
demands, while at the same time he 
took care to obtain for his own 
country a full share of the commercial 
privileges that were conceded to them ; 
and thus, without spilling a drop of 
blood, Russia has not only succeeded 
in opening China to her commerce, but 
has gained undisputed possession of a 
country far exceeding in natural capa- 
bilities all her other Asiatic dominions 
put together. It is a singular circum- 
stance that this result should have been 
obtained through the co-operation of the 
power most interested in preventing the 
progress of Russian dominion in Asia, and 
that a quarrel between a choleric English 
doctor and a pig-headed mandarin should 
have been the first step towards the dis- 
memberment of the ancient Empire of 
China. 


This letter, which appeared in 
the New York Herald, appears to 
us to lift somewhat more than 


‘a corner of the veil, and 


leaves but little to the imagina- 
tion. 

Although the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg had gained much by 
the treaties of Argounsk and 
Tien-tsin, there was still some- 
thing wanting, for as yet there 
was no definitive cession of the 
long-coveted territory. Unfortu- 
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nately a new opportunity was at 
hand, and it was turned to the 
best account. 

The English treaty, as if for the 
purpose of laying the grounds of a 
new quarrel, stipulated that an 
English Envoy should go to Pekin 
for the exchange, of ratifications 
within a year. Ratifications might 
have been exchanged in London or 
at Tien-tsin, or anywhere else, 
more safely than at Pekin, but the 
object was to humiliate the pride 
of the Chinese Court. If it was 
intended to carry out such a mea- 
sure, it should have been done as 
soon as possible, before the Chinese 
had repaired their losses and for- 
gotten their fears; but instead of 
this, it was driven off by Mr. 
Bruce until the last moment, in 
order to give him an additional 
excuse for insisting on going by 
steam as far as Tien-tsin on the 
plea of shortness of time, instead 
of adopting the slower mode of 
a land journey, as suggested by the 
Chinese Government. Under any 
circumstances the mission would 
have been a delicate one, and would 
have required both forbearance 
and prudence, but Mr. Bruce began 
by imputing bad faith to the 
Chinese, and by declining, with a 
rudeness anything but diplomatic, 
even to see the Commissioners sent 
to confer with him at Shanghai. 
He then refused to wait for the 
High Officer, whom he was assured 
had been ordered to meet him at 
the mouth of the Tien-tsin river. 
Hisinstructionsfrom Lord Malmes- 
bury gave him no warrant for such 
a course :— 


You will probably find it advisable 
before your departure from Shanghai to 
send an intimation to Pekin of your ap- 
proach, and to request that suitable ar- 
rangements may be made for your honour- 
able reception at the mouth of the Peiho 
and at Tien-tsin, and for your journey 
from that place to Pekin. The admiral 
in command of her Majesty’s naval forces 
in China has been directed to send up 
with you to the mouth of the Peiho a 
sufficient naval force, and unless any 
unforeseen circumstances should appear 
to make another arrangement more 
advisable, it would seem desirable that 
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you should reach Tien-tsin in a man of 
war.* 

Although aware that the Chinese 
had repaired the forts and barred 
the river, which on their part were 
legitimate measures of defence, the 
Envoy had long since made up his 
mind that no event, foreseen or 
unforeseen, should prevent his 
going to Tien-tsin with a whole 
flotilla of men of war,t and under 
pretence that the Chinese were 
acting in bad faith, he ordered Ad- 
miral Hope to bombard the forts 
and force the passage on the 25th 
June. Three hours before the 
attack commenced, Mr. Bruce, who 
was on board a man-of-war lying 
about eight miles from the attack- 
ing squadron, received a letter 
from the Governor-General of the 
Province of Chili (Pechelee), stating 
that he was coming to welcome 
him and do him honour, and to 
conduct him to Peh-tang-ho, from 
whence he could proceed by land 
to Pekin. Notwithstanding the 
receipt of this letter, the British 
Envoy does not appear to have 
made the slightest attempt to pre- 
vent the impending attack, which 
resulted in grievous loss and dis- 
graceful failure. It is impossible 
to say on what ground the Chinese 
were accused of treachery in this 
business ; but their gallant defence 
was treated as if it had been a 
treacherous attack; and as the 
Emperor’s Government would not 
or could not make the abject apo- 
logy demanded from them by Lord 
John Russell, it was used as an 
excuse for the campaign of 1860, 
in which the armes de précision of 
England and France gained an 
easy victory over the bows and 
arrows of the Tartars. Even the 
valour and ability of the heroic 
Sang-ko-lin-sin could avail nothing, 
and defeat succeeded defeat. After 
resistance had been proved to be 
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hopeless, another battle was foughta 
few miles from Pekin, the origin of 
which is shrouded in mystery, but 
if it was commenced bythe Chinese, 
the probable cause was that they 
were driven to desperation by the 
enormous amount of money de- 
manded as compensation by the 
allies. In the course of this battle, 
Mr. Loch and his party were taken 
prisoners, and afterwards cruelly 
ill-treated by their exasperated 
enemies. The death of some of 
the captives, and the sufferings of 
the rest, furnished a seeming ex- 
cuse for the destruction of the 
Summer Palace, after which the 
allies continued their advance and 
occupied the wall of Pekin. 

At this momenta Russian envoy, 
who had been hitherto unheard of, 
suddenly appeared on the stage, 
but whether he was last from 
Moscow or from Tien-tsin we are 
not informed. There is something 
picturesque in the opportune ar- 
rival of General Ignatieff, who, 
with his escort of fourteen Cos- 
sacks, trots up at the right moment 
to the gates of the Russian College. 
His arrival was expected, for the 
Chinese Ministers were assembled 
to receive him, and looked to his 
arrival and intercession as the last 
hope of the Empire. Of course they 
did not anticipate that he would 
serve them for nought ; and being 
prepared forthe occasion,and know- 
ing the depth of their despair, he 
was somewhat exacting in his de- 
mands. He required the instamt 
and complete cession of the Amoor 
boundary, with the Chinese half of 
Saghalien, and a large territory be- 
sides on the Gulf of Tartary, reach- 
ing down nearly to latitude 40°. 
Every demand was instantly agreed 
to, for what mattered a degree or 
two more or less to men who de- 
sired, at any price, to save the 
capital from sharing the fate of the 


* Correspondence with Mr. Bruce, Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 


Minister Plenipotentiary in China, 1860, p. 2. 


It must be borne in mind that 


Lord Malmesbury had no knowledge of the barring of the river. 

+ See Correspondence with Mr. Bruce, &c. 1860, p. 3. Where, on May 4th, 
1859, he lays down his going ‘as far as Tien-tsin in a man-of-war,’ as one of the 
objects of his mission, and ‘hopes by the demonstration (of a powerful flotilla) to 
render the active employment of the force unnecessary,’ 
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Emperor's Palace? The only en- 
gagement they required in return 
from the Russian Envoy was the 
immediate withdrawal of the Eng- 
lish and French armies. The Ge- 
neral accepts the condition, re- 
mounts his horse, and rides to the 
head-quarters of the allies to in- 
form them that the war is over, 
and that they may retire to their 
ships, as he has persuaded the 
Chinese—with immense difficulty, 
of course—to accede to all their 
demands, It may be inferred that 
the dispatches of Baron Gros and 
Lord Elgin, as well as the hearts 
of the Chinese Ministers, are full 
of overflowing gratitude, on account 
of the disinterested services ren- 
dered to their respective countries 
by the Russian general; and of 
course it suits no one to remember 
that the attack on Pekin was the 
suggestion of Count Poutiatine, 
and that all the loss, suffering, and 
expenditure, of all the parties con- 
cerned have resulted in the profit 
of Russia alone. 


Impetuous valour blindly fights 
dies, 

False craft stands sneering by, and steals 
the prize. 


and 


It only remains for us to sum up 
the losses and gains of the three 
Great Powers. 

The Russian Cabinet, having been 
able to dispose of the wealth and 
might of England, has, at no cost 
to herself, obtained the permission, 
slong denied her, of participating 
in the coast trade of China, and 
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has established the ascendancy of 
her influence at Pekin. She has 
besides gained a territory worth all 
the rest of her Asiatic dominions 
together, and so situated that it 
places the Empires of China and 
Japan at her feet. 

The French Emperor has found 
the pretext he sought for placing a 
powerful naval and military force 
on the further side of the Isthmus 
of Suez, and in the neighbourhood 
of British India, so as to be ready 
either to pounce upon Egypt from 
the rear, in case of the expected 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
or to take advantage of circum- 
stances on the outbreak of a new 
Indian rebellion. 

England has damaged her com- 
merce and enhanced the price of 
Chinese produce to her own people, 
by an amount which it would be 
difficult to calculate. She has 
burdened herself with debt and 
taxes, having spent £20,000,000 in 
her Chinese wars, and has sacrificed, 
chiefly by disease, not less than 
five thousand valuable lives, In 
return, she has gained for her open 
rival and secret enemy a territory 
which must make Russia _para- 
mount in Asia. And she has 
spread rebellion and anarchy, mi- 
sery and bloodshed, throughout a 
vast Empire with which she had 
not a single conflicting interest, 
but whose prosperity washer 
wealth, and upon whose commerce 
a large proportion of the revenues 
of England and of India are de- 
pendent. 

F. M. 
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IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


"HAVE you two hours to spare, 
my truly lovely Countess Do- 
rothea von Wertheim? said Florian 
Geier, as he knocked at the door of 
her sitting-room with a soft, slow. 
fluttering knock; and it was opened 
to him not by the delicate dimpled 
hand of Dorothea, but by the lean 
one of her gouvernante, Madame 
Wolf, who was in every way an ob- 
jectionable woman. She had no 
merit but that of having been what 
she was for a great many years, by 
which means she had done a great 
deal of harm. She could play the 
pianoforte with rapidity, and she 
could copy Retzch’s outlines in pen 
and ink with something like accu- 
racy, but her virtues extended no 
further. Either she could not 
distinguish evil from good, or she 
was indifferent to the distinction ; 
and she saw Dorothea moving on 
to her great harm without an 
attempt to hold her back: she 
was even ready to push her on, 
Florian had a manuscript under 
his arm, and the Countess sighed 
when she saw it, sighed as he 
moved deliberately towards her, 
sighed when he reached the win- 
dow by which she sat, and when 
he raised her hand for a moment to 
his lips she shuddered and turned 
away. 

If such a movement had been 
described in a book Florian might 
have understood it, but he failed 
to perceive the meaning of it now, 
and he murmured something to 
himself about the charms of a 
divine modesty. Dorothea inter- 
rupted thoughts which might, if 
left to themselves, have been turned 
into a sonnet, by a peevish reflec- 
tion upon his coming at such an 
hour. It was late; her father and 
brother were both gone out for 
their evening stroll. Before very 
long they would probably be coming 
home to supper. There would cer- 
tainly not be two hours to spare 
for reading ; and she supposed he 


intended to read, as he had brought 
a manuscript with him. 

‘Yes, said he, unfolding his 
manuscript, and looking on it witha 
fond desire ; ‘yes, I intend to read to 
you ; and though we may not have 
two hours, one may suffice. Nay, 
half an hour would be better than 
nothing, And I will tell you what 
I have brought you—translations 
of my favourite scenes from 
Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Listen ! my Countess, for here you 
will see admirably painted the true 
love of two passionate hearts, and 
their suffering, too!’ 

‘Suffering and love, of course,’ 
said Dorothea ; ‘ eternally written 
of, eternally associated ; it is the 
one constant union, I believe, of 
this world—of this feverish, incon- 
stant, uncomfortable world !’ 

‘It is undeniably a truth,’ said 
Florian, ‘both practically and 
poetically, that love must suffer to 
deserve reward: il nous faut acheter 
notre bonheur, as the Frenchman 
says. But then the reward is be- 
yond expression at last; or it is 
what we poets alone can ex- 
press. This same Shakspeare—this 
vast, impenetrable, unfathomable, 
creative genius—this world-wide, 
greatly incomprehensible man—has 
in another of his plays written 
“the course of true love never did 
run smooth.” And is it not true, 
my Dorothea, that ours, our own 
true affection, ran not altogether 
smooth in its first current, though 
it flows on now so happily ? 

‘Read to me! replied Dorothea, 
‘You are wasting the time you have 
to use. Read! I do not wish to 
talk any more.’ 

The heat of her manner would 
have surprised any lover less in 
love with his own work than the 
Professor; but it appeared to him 
natural to be to any extent impa- 
tient for the commencement of his 
performance ; and it was the co- 
quettish art of withholding, in 
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order to stimulate desire, that made 
him now linger on the threshold. 

‘No doubt, said he, while he 
affectionately stroked with his hand 
the leaves of his manuscript, which, 
like his beard, and hair, and coat, 
exhaled a strong scent of tobacco 
when he stirred them, ‘no doubt 
you feel surprised that [ have been 
occupied in translating while you 
know me to be engaged upon an ori- 
ginal work ; but I will explain this 
to you. It is positively for this 
very reason that I am translating, 
in order to imbue myself with fine 
ideas, that some of the light of the 
poet may still be found clinging 
about me, even when I descend 
from his sphere.’ 

‘Then are you going to put scenes 
from Shakspeare into your novel? 
asked the Countess, languidly, 
waking from an abstraction. 

‘Certainly not. But if I wrap 
myself well in his garment for a 
time, some of its warmth shall still 
remain flowing in my blood, and 
animating my spirit even when I 
have thrown the mantle off.’ 

‘Pray do read,’ said the Countess, 
And Florian then began, while 
Dorothea leant back in her chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 
This was her usual attitude when 
Florian was reading aloud ; and it 
was her custom at such times to 
invite her ideas to flow on in their 
favourite courses to the monotonous 
measure of the Professor's voice, 
without any attempt to distinguish 
a syllable of what he read. She 
was only roused out of herself if he 
coughed, or sneezed, or cleared his 
throat, thus interrupting the tune 
of his lullaby, and then she felt 
provoked and angry. She was pre- 
pared to follow her usual plan on 
the present occasion, but her inte- 
rest was unexpectedly awakened in 
the scenes that were read. 

The fourth and fifth acts of Romeo 
and Juliet had been translated by 
the Professor, and well translated. 
He understood the English lan- 
guage perfectly ; and it had been 
the study of his life to sound all 
the capabilities of his own tongue. 
He had too sincere a reverence for 
his author to be guilty of amplifi- 
cations or changes—he had too true 
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an appreciation of poetry to depart 
from its spirit by an excess of 
literal accuracy. As an original 
poet, he was weak from want of 
power, not in his words, but in his 
thoughts. Here, where thought 
and passion were supplied to him, 
his words clothed them with ful- 
ness and grace. Even his reading 
caught the inspiration of the sub- 
ject ; and when he perceived that 
he was creating an emotion in his 
hearer, his tones grew animated 
and passionate. As the action of 
the tragedy drew to its climax, so 
did his: he became eager, rapid, 
and fervent; and there was a 
fall into a sweet sadness in the 
closing scene of reconciliation be- 
tween the two opposing houses that 
was really pathetic; only just at 
the concluding words he unluckily 
took off his spectacles, and slowly 
wiped them, and the manner of it 
brought the Herr Professor, Florian 
Geier, painfully back again to the 
mind of Dorothea. She was trem- 
bling with her sensations : her eyes 
were pouring down tears, and she 
hid her face in her handkerchief. 
Florian was gratified. She was 
capable of feeling the poet’s work, 
and therefore it only remained to 
him to explain to her why she felt 
it. That was a privilege that he 
could not deny himself, and so he 
began a disquisition, a disquisition 
which was very long, for it under- 
took to show forth the whale motive 
of the poet—the reason for every 
entrance and every exit—for every 
name of every person—for every 
speech, and for every pause. It 
undertook to explain, not merely 
why some characters existed in 
the play, but why others did not 
exist; to explain why it was a 
love on and not a_ history; 
why the love was passionate and 
not stately ; why it was a tragedy 
and not a comedy ; why Juliet was 
a young southern woman and not 
an old northern philosopher ; and 
finally, why Shakspeare wrote the 
play. How Shakspeare might have 
appreciated these labours of the 
Professor and his brethren, for he 
had assistants in these matters; 
these conceits built up as a scaf- 
folding across his fair edifice where 
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busy workmen perched and exhi- 
bited themselves masking the work 
they struggled to adorn; how he 
might have admired the dark lan- 
tern used to improve his daylight, 
cannot be known; but it is certain 
that to the Countess the so-called 
elucidation was perplexing and 
painful. Her sympathy was not 
with the skill, not with the under- 
standing of the poet, not with the 
process, but with its result. It was 
the passion that she felt, and why 
she felt it so deeply, Florian hap- 
pily, or perhaps unhappily, had not 
the means of explaining. She 
knew it only too well herself. She 
sympathized in secret agony with 
Juliet’s horror of the intended 
marriage, with her desperate love, 
and with her death struggle. She 
thought she saw there shadowed 
forth something of her own fate. 
The hatred of the contending 
families was shaped in her brother's 
detestation of the Pole, and she 
appeared to herself the centre of a 
deep and awful tragedy. Her 
passion never paused to take ac- 
count of her judgment how this 
had been brought about. She 
forgot that she had chosen Florian 
for herself, or if she remembered it, 
it was only to think that she had 
been by some cruel and mysterious 
agency misled. She chose to think 
of her brother as simply in a state of 
feud with Potolski, not pausing to 
ask whether his aversion were not 
well founded ; for she was willing 
toimpose upon herself, and she set 
him up as the victim of an unjust 
persecution. Yet Potolski was even 
now pomins a course towards her 
which she did not understand, and 
an explanation of which she was 
going out that very night, as soon 
as all should be safe and quiet at 
home, to ask for in a secret inter- 
view. 

Florian, good and kindly in his 
nature, could not see the abun- 
dance of her grief unmoved, even 
though a great poem were the 
cause. He wished to comfort her. 
He slowly approached her, and 
deliberately passed his arm round 
her waist while she sat sobbing. 
But at his touch she shivered. She 
sprang away from him witha sharp 
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movement, and she walked rapidly 
up and down the room, her dress 
fluttering about her, all in agita- 


tion. 

Florian spoke. She did not 
hear him. She was insensible to 
everything but her own perturba- 
tion; she heard nothing but the 
sound of her own sighs. Florian’s 
composure deserted him, and he 
stopped her in her course, though 
she strove to escape, and detained 
her hands in his. 

‘My dearest Dorothea,’ said he, 
‘my own dear Countess, my best 
beloved friend, this is too much ; 
it is bad for you. So much agita- 
tion is beyond your strength, and 
beyond the poet’s intention.’ He 
pressed her into a chair. ‘ Assure 
yourself, my Dorothea, that this is 
no true honour to the poet. Do 
you know you actually shake my 
belief in the skill I have before 
thought so perfect. Such violent 
pain is beyond the limits of art: it 
is, actually: it is quite beyond the 
limits of art.’ 

‘T know nothing of art, and care 
nothing for art. Art may die ; art 
may perish: it is nothing to me. 
Oh! what is nature, and why has 
nature made me what Tam? Tell 
me that, tell me that, Mr. Professor 
Geier, and, then leave me to my- 
self.’ 

‘No, my adored Countess! no, 
no, no! I must see you more com- 
posed first. You are altogether 
beside yourself. This tragedy has 
bewildered your charming mind, 
It is wrong—it is a fault in the 
tragedy. The poet has gone too 
far. After all, the English stage 
perhaps did not deserve all the 
scorn I have bestowed on it in my 
preface when the play was altered 
for representation. The preface is 
not in print yet. I will think it 
well over. Dry your tears, my 
dearest Countess Dorothea! com- 
fort your tender heart ; assure your- 
self it is only a fiction.’ 

‘Only a fiction? cried Dorothea. 
It is too like truth.’ 

‘You are right; it isa wrong in the 
oet to be too like truth, and you 
ave made there an admirable cri- 

ticism,’ said Florian. ‘ Yes, indeed, 
my Countess, you shall be my con- 
Z 
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stant critic, and no work of mine 
shall go to press till you have seen 
it. See what a singularly happy 
poet I am to have won such a 
wife.’ 

He drew closer and closer while 
he spoke, and spoke in coaxing 
accents, fondly smiling and calling 
up into his eyes loving looks. 
Dorothea gathered up all her force 
(and passion will give force to the 
most delicate frame) to push him 
from her. It was the passion of 
hatred that urged the movement, 
and the Professor staggered under 
it, and reeled away from her. He 
was roused to anger at last, and 
addressed her now in a different 
tone. 

‘Countess Dorothea von Wert- 
heim, I do not understand this ; 
and the time is drawing near when 
I must claim the right to under- 
stand all your ways, and even all 
your whims, or when I must forbid 
you to have any. I wish you good 
night for the present.’ 

orothea was frightened. An 
open quarrel was the course she 
had been commanded to avoid by 
the man whose slave her passion 
made her, and she repented of her 
honest impulse. She therefore 
softened her demeanour, and she 
spoke gently and timidly, calling 
after Geier while he approached 
the door in order to detain him. 
He turned back, and moved, 
quicker than was his wont, again 
towards her. He was angry and 
peer 5 but he was kind- 
earted, and he loved her. She 


called him by his Christian name, 
Florian—not Herr Professor Flo- 
rian—but gently, caressingly, Flo- 
rian ; and her voice was sweet, and 
she bent upon him her tearful blue 


eyes. She held out her pretty 
white hand, and he was down on 
his kneés, and clasped it in his 
own, and kissed it once, twice 
three times. She stood still, and 
endured his caress ; and then said, 
poutingly, like a child who is re- 
covering from its distemperature 
and heroically consenting to forgive 
those who have justly chastised 
it :-— 

‘There, now. You should not 
read to me such passionate, grand 
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poetry, and read it so well, and 
tear all my heart up so by the roots, 
You should not, indeed.’ 

The lover, the professor, the 
poet, felt the flattery, and the 
anger was passed. 

‘Forgive me, my most beloved 
Countess, but I was not completely 
aware before either of the fine 
texture of your sensitive nerves, nor 
even of the vast all-embracing and 
almostdestroying power of the poet. 
Forgive me, and rest assured that I 
will alter my preface, perhaps even 
my translation.’ 

‘That is right,’ said Dorothea; 
‘that is quite right—good night— 
farewell. Now you see I am tired, 
and I must rest and compose my- 
self before Ernest comes home.’ 

Fondling for awhile more the 
hand he held, and fondling his 
manuscript as he went out, the ill- 
used poet took his leave. And 
Dorothea, alarmed at_ herself, 
alarmed at her position, and 
ashamed, too, burst into a fresh fit 
of tears when the door finally closed 
upon him. It was now Madame 
Wolf's office to bathe the temples 
with eau de cologne, tomixa glass of 
sal volatile, and to smooth theruffied 
looks of her pupil. The occupation 
suited her, she was accustomed to 
it, and she knew exactly what to 
do. She was busy smoothing down 
the loose hair when Ernest entered 
the room. He threw himself on a 
chair near his sister, with an air of 
fatigue, and looked round the 
apartment with an expression of 
discontent. He rose, took a few 
turns up and down, surveyed Ma- 
dame Wolf once or twice at her 
business, and finally extending his 
hand to the Countess, said, 

‘I wish to speak with you alone, 
my sister.’ 

Madame Wolf curtsied, and the 
manner of the curtsey indicated 
offence; and then she moved to- 
wards the door. Dorothea, who 
had no wish just then to be alone 
with her brother, her troubled con- 
science making her afraid, strove 
to detain her. 

‘Dear Madame Wolf, you must 
not fancy that my brother wishes 

ou away ; I am sure he never can ; 
e knows so well that you are my 
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beloved friend, and that I have no 
secrets from you, that between us 
you cannot appear as a third; in- 
deed, you must remain as part of 
me.’ 

Madame Wolf, inclined by her 
natural curiosity to stay, stood 
there hesitatingly, but Ernest ad- 
vancing towards her said, with a 
determination that was not the 
less marked because it was accom- 
panied by great courtesy of manner, 

‘It is you, Madame Wolf, who 
are in the right, and it is true that 
I wish to be alone, quite alone 
with my sister; you will show 
your discretion and your kindness 
by leaving us for a short time.’ 

He opened the door for her, and 
inclined his head so respectfully 
while she passed him, that she 
could not look angry any longer, 
but when the door was shut again, 
she relieved some of the burthen 
of her mind by standing close to it. 

Ernest approached Dorothea and 
took her hand in his. She left it 
there passively, and her head was 
bent downwards. 

‘My sister, said he, ‘is all well 
with you? 

‘My brother, she replied, look- 
ing up quickly in his face, ‘is all 
well with you ? 

He let go her hand, and she 
heard him sigh; there was a mo- 
ment’s pause, and then he said 
gravely, but kindly, 

‘That is a question, not an an- 
swer, and let it remain a question. 
I would know, Dorothea, how all 
goes on with you? The time is 
approaching when your wedding 
should be fixed, and when we 
should enter upon all those ar- 
rangements and make all those 
penne which are to secure your 
uture happiness. Do not shrink, 
my sister, such things must be 
considered ; the most loving hearts 
cannot live solely upon their affec- 
tion (smiling), no, not even the 
hearts of poets, and I must draw 
the attention of my father to this 
subject ; do not turn away, do not 
tremble, my little love. My father 
having once promised his consent 
will not withdraw it, he is not the 
man to use his power ungenerously. 
The lands and house of Hildenburg 
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must at any rate, by the will of 
your grandfather, our dear mother’s 
father, be your own as soon as you 
reach the age of twenty-one, and 
only a month is wanting to that 
day. More than once my father 
has said to me, “ Never fear, Ernest, 
never fear, she shall be as happy 
as worldly possessions can make 
her, though she has thwarted my 
views and descended from the pro- 
per sphere of our nobility.” He 
does justice, my love, to the in- 
tegrity of Florian, I assure you ; so 
do not cry, do not agitate yourself; 
Florian is not suspected of any 
longing after your inheritance ; his 
pursuits, his manner of life, his 
sentiments, and even his counte- 
nance, lift him high above sus- 
picions of that kind. There is no 
sort of baseness in the man.’ 

Dorothea had been prepared to 
see her brother irritated and harsh, 
she knew that his mind was trou- 
bled, and her question had been 
designed to provoke him to anger, 
for she desired a quarrel in order 
to avoid an explanation, but this 
unlooked-for tenderness overcame 
her, and bitterly sobbing, she 
rested her head upon his shoulder. 

Ernest kissed her, and played with 
her golden hair while he spoke. 

‘Compose yourself, my darling, 
dry your tears and speak to me ; 
no, do not hide that dear little face ; 
this timidity is quite natural, and 
I love it, but it must be overcome. 
We must speak of what is to be. 
Am I not your own brother? and do 
you not know that I appreciate your 
choice? Yes, I esteem the merits, 
the excellence of Florian Geier ; L 
value his acquirements, his learning, 
and above all, Dorothea, his true 
integrity. A noble heart is much 
better than noble birth. When that 
young gambler, Count Z——, asked 
for your hand of my father, then 
indeed I feared lest it should be 
given to him. Do not, my sister, 
do not sob, do not sigh, but believe 
me, that this marriage will draw 
me even closer to you; it will not 
part us, my pretty little one, no, it 
shall not part us.’ 

He drew her close to him, he 
loaded her with caresses, he pressed 
her against his heart ; and there, in 
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that embrace, once so dear, her 
spirit struggled uneasily with 
unseen foes ; fluttered, palpitated, 
fought—and fought in vain. At 
one moment, one happy moment, 
that was blest by the sense of a 
brother’s kindness, it was her 
intention to tell something of the 
truth, if not all. Passionate and 
feeble, timid, and because timid, 
false, she was yet not hard, she 
was yet not callous. She might 
have replied to reproaches with a 
cunning art; but she was not 
altogether insensible to a true ten- 
derness. From her earliest child- 
hood she had been fond of her 
brother, fond and afraid. Her 
father, wrapped up in the Grand 
Duke, absorbed in political intrigue, 
had little time to bestow on his 
danghter ; and Ernest was the only 
human being who ever attempted 
to check her caprices, or to control 
her fancies. His affection for her 
was frequently disturbed by 
anxiety; and he was often dis- 
pleased. When he coaxed her she 
was fond; when he reproved her 
she was frightened. She shrank 
from his displeasure, and she 
learned to evade it, not by correct- 
ing her faults, but by concealing 
them ; a process in which she met 
with considerable assistance from 
Madame Wolf. Untruth was the 
habit of her mind, though her 
brother called her frank and impul- 
sive. Impulsive she was, insomuch 
that she wasincapable of resistingan 
inclination; but honest she was not, 
for she knew how to veil whatever 
would not bear the light. Yet now 
fora while under the influence of her 
brother’s love and of Ida’s, for she 
had not many hours back received 
Ida’s letter, urging her to a frank 
confession, her heart acknowledged 
a genefous movement, and it 
entered into her thought to say— 
My brother, you are mistaken, I 
no longer love Florian Geier. She 
opened her lips even to speak those 
words, but they closed again as 
soon, and that good fruit died 
before it ripened. The dread of 
her brother's surprise, of his indig- 
nation, and still more of his ques- 
tionings, conquered her, and the 
Pole had desired her to wait. Then 
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came the recollection of the insult 
that he had endured from Ernest 
for her sake, and she smarted 
afresh under that injury, and 
resolved to repay it by deceit. 

‘My sweet child, said Ernest, 
still holding her close to him, ‘my 
little foolish bird, what is the 
flutter in this timid heart of yours? 
I can feel it beat, and it beats too 
fast. When I came in first, too, 
there was Madame Wolf busy with 
her eau de cologne bottle, and her 
sal volatile. What had occurred? 
I met Florian as I entered; has 
there been a lover's quarrel? a silly 
lover’s quarrel ? 

‘Oh, no,’ said Dorothea, leaning 
her head coaxingly against his 
shoulder; ‘oh, no, not a quarrel ; 
but the Herr Professor has read me 
out some poetry of his, a translation 
from Shakspeare, and it has so 
moved me. He has written it so 
well, and he has read it so well; 
and it is beautiful, fearfully beau- 
tiful. Ernest, do you know the 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 7? 

‘Yes,’ replied Ernest, ‘I know it.’ 
(After a pause.) ‘I first read it at 
Hollybrook ; we read it together, 
all three together ; Reginald, and I, 
and we three; a reading that 
it is impossible to forget; impos- 
sible, yes, impossible ; time may 
move on—may move on, leaving 
all the present far behind, clouding 
it over with the dust of the 
advancing hours till it becomes the 
past—the objects of to-day may 
recede, the memories of to-day may 
grow faint, but that day, that 
reading, that hour, will still be 
clear before me; I shall still keep 
it as my own, for ever, yes, for 
ever; but I would rather speak of 
it no more now. Listen, my child, 
you must learn to feel less. This 
is a rough world, for which your 
sensibility is too delicate. Believe 
me, Dorothea, this is a world 
where we have so much to bear.’ 

Dorothea saw her opportunity, 
and seized it. She saw the way to 
inflict a pang while the heart was 
sore with that recollection of 
Hollybrook, and to escape further 
discussion for the present; and 
withdrawing from her brother’s 
embrace, she said— 
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‘When is your marriage to take 
place with the Countess Rosenberg? 
tell me, which is to be married first 
of us two? See, I have a letter 
here from that sweet, lovely Ida ; 
she tells me Wertheimburg has 
agreed with her; she is almost 
well; she scarcely feels now the 
shock of that tiresome accident; 
and she rides all day, such long 
rides !” 

The colour had rushed to Ernest’s 
face and died away again before 
Dorothea had done speaking, and 
he attempted calmness while he 
replied, 

‘Yes, I know she takes long 
rides; I met her yesterday at 
Gernsdorf.’ 

Dorothea fixed her large expres- 
sive eyes upon him. He laid hold 
of his sister’s hand. 

‘Dorothea,’ said he, ‘ what is this 
for!—what good purpose can it 
serve ¢ 

‘What is it for, Ernest; what 
good purpose? For no_ especial 
purpose; only I have Ida’s com- 
mand to congratulate you, and to 
congratulate our dear Countess Ro- 


salie when the right time comes ; 
and therefore I wish to know when 
the right time is.’ 

Ernest dropped her hand. 

‘The time,’ said he, ‘is as right 


You have 
more—no 


now as it ever can be. 
said enough; say no 
more.’ 

‘My brother! you are very often 

at Gernsdorf.’ 
' *Yes ; my presence there is use- 
ful. If 1 had not these occupations, 
these aspirations, these objects of 
hope and interest, what should I 
be—what would my life be then? 

‘Rosalie is not jealous? 

‘No. Dorothea, say no more !’ 

‘Only this, then,—will my father 
come home to supper? 

‘No ; he is with the Grand Duke.’ 

‘Will you sup with me, then, 
now, my brother ? 

‘No. Iwill call Madame Wolf 
to you. I[ shall retire to my own 
room,’ 

‘Good night, Ernest!’ 

‘Good night, Dorothea!’ 

He had just reached the door 
when he turned back to say— 

‘Dorothea, can you assure me 
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that Madame Wolf has received no 
more visits from Potolski? 

This question, irrelevant as it 
seemed to the subject of discourse, 
was a sudden blow, and it fell 
sharply then upon the Countess 
when she thought herself just de- 
livered from peril. But she felt 
the necessity of the moment—the 
absolute importance of a- prompt 
and steady reply, and she said— 

‘Certainly ; Madame Wolf has 
received no more visits from Po- 
tolski. After what passed between 
us on that subject, 1 wonder you 
can ask the question.’ 

There was a tone of offended 
friendship in her speech, and Ernest 
felt sorry, and came back again to 
kiss her. 

‘You are angry,’ said he, ‘ that I 
should doubt your friend, and it is 
no wonder ; but you must forgive 
me. The very thought of Potolski 
poisons my blood, so much I hate 
and despise him. He is not fit to 
enter the door of my father’s house ; 
it is not fit that any honest woman 
should receive his visits.’ 

His sister’s face was hidden from 
him while he spoke, and she re- 
mained still and silent. When he 
left her, when the stimulus that 
his presence had given was with- 
drawn, all the warm blood left her 
heart, and she lay upon the sofa 
cold, stiff, and almost dead. Now, 
once again, the good and evil of 
her destiny contended together, 
and at this moment there was a 
possibility of her rejecting the evil. 
A new fear worked within her 
while her brother’s parting words 
rang in her ears, How would it 
be when the time came to go to 
her brother and say, ‘I reject my 
first choice, in whose behalf I en- 
treated and obtained your support. 
I reject him for the sake. of that 
man whom you so hate and so de- 
spise that you have said the mere 
conene of him is as poison in your 
blood—whose presence you have 
said no honest woman should tole- 
rate. I deliver into the hands of 
that man my hope and my life!’ 
The image of the Pole, with his 
beautiful face and his beautiful 
voice, with his winning manner, 
with his poetry and his grace, rose 
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in her mind, but it was accom- 
panied with a secret dread; and the 
captivation of eye and ear, the 
bondage of the fancy, gave way for 
a moment to a dark and bitter ap- 
prehension. But for a moment 
only. Madame Wolf, whose posi- 
tion near the door had not been 
thrown away upon her, guessed 
that her services must just now be 
required, and came to assist her 
pupil. A deeper interest than that 
of mere folly attached her to Po- 
tolski: there were passages in her 
life which put her in his power, 
and she knew him to be capable of 
exposing them. To these motives 
was added that of a strong dislike 
to Ernest—a dislike that is natural 
between the corrupt and the up- 
right. She began now to indulge 
Dorothea with fond compassion for 
what she termed the scene she had 
gone through, and talked freely of 
Ernest’s eccentricity of character, 
of the enthusiasm of his love, and 
the injustice of his hate. Otto 
Briinfels was a god, Potolski was a 
devil ; there was no reason in the 
matter,—all was mere whim. For 


her part, she preferred a man of 


noble birth, noble manners, and 
noble beauty, such as the Pole 
could boast, to a commonplace 
captain, of nobody knew what pa- 
rentage, who was only too glad of 
a small office about the Court 
which Ernest’s interest had pro- 
cured for him; for her part, she 
thought there was no reason that a 
sister should bow down before a 
brother’s will. 

‘Tam not going to bow down, 
said Dorothea, rising from the sofa, 
‘andIam going to meet the Che- 
valier to-night.’ 

And accordingly, an hour after 
midnight, when the father and the 
brother were both asleep, little 
suspecting the heavy impending 
infamy, Dorothea, with her vile 
companion, wearing one of that 
companion’s dark dresses, with a 
thick veil hiding her face, stole out 
from the door of the Wertheim 
House, stealthily and secretly, on 
towards the Scufzen Allée. Their 
road took them necessarily across 
the public promenade, and past the 
Maison Entzberg. Dorothea moved 
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with the noiseless gliding step of 
a conspirator; she trembled and 
came close to Madame Wolf as she 
paused at the edge of the prome- 
nade and watched the receding 
figure of a late stroller. The figure 
passed, and they crossed the walk 
unobserved. <A light wind stirred 
among the trees of the Entzberg 
garden as they went by, and its 
thrill went all through Dorothea’s 
frame. The large chesnut-tree 
dropped some of its fruit at her 
feet, and she started as at the sound 
of a human step. Madame Wolf’s 
hand guided and supported her 
onwards, and presently her heart 
and hopes rose, and her chilled 
blood ran quick and strong again. 
Potolski was at her side; he was 
at her side with his honeyed words 
and his bold touch, leading her 
away further and further from her 
companion into those recesses 
where the shadow of the night fell 
deepest. And surely, if light ab- 
hors iniquity, it was well that such 
a man with such a purpose should 
withdraw far from its presence. 

Dorothea, resigning her hands to 
the hot pressure of his, and cling- 
ing closely to him whenever a rust- 
ling leaf or the sound of a distant 
step startled her, told him the con- 
tents of Ida’s letter. She told him 
how Ida thought it would be right 
to undeceive at once both Florian 
and her brother. She said in tones 
of unrestrained sweetness, low and 
melodious, that her soul, not brave 
by nature, could find courage for 
his sake to dare all consequences, 
to contend against any opposition 
and any cruelty; and she spoke, 
not for the first time, of her own 
independent inheritance. 

‘I do not doubt it, said Potolski, 
subtly and softly; ‘I know well 
what sacrifice the loving soul of a 
woman is capable of. I know well 
how this fluttering gentle heart 
could become stern and strong; 
I know how strong the virtue is 
of a true love; I know the deep, 
the holy, the sublime nature of 
such a love, which is the best 
religion of a woman’s heart. Yes! 
I know how it could rival the 
saints of old and endure martyr- 
dom, torture, cruel usage, and I 
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believe even the burning brand of 
disgrace !’ 

At that word, disgrace, Dorothea 
shrank away for a moment from 
him, but she was reproved by a 
warm pressure of the hand; and 
then she leant against his heart. 

‘Yes, my best, truest, sweetest 
friend!’ he continued ; ‘I do know 
and believe all this ; and when the 
time is ripe for the act of abne- 
gation, for the trial and proof of a 
woman’s exalted devotion, then it 
may be that I must come to claim 
it of you, and to say, Suffer, suffer, 
my love, a little, but a little while 
for me! and only so long that I 
may make you for ever happy— 
that we may taste together the ex- 
quisite joys of a harmonious union 
—of the union in which those souls 
are linked whose secret sympathies 
have flowed together from the 
hour of their birth, though an un- 
kind fate has severed their steps 
and they have walked erroneously 
in diverse paths,’ 

These were common words, but 
the manner of their utterance 
was not common. The Pole’s 


speech was persuasive : it was mo- 


dulated into the delicate variations 
and fluctuations of a sensitive 
emotion ; and Dorothea was ready 
to be persuaded. She gave herself 
up to the influence of the seducing 
accent, and to the promptings of 
inclination ; she abandoned herself 
to all the luxury of fond sensation. 
But a rustling in the long grass 
where they stood, a warning ex- 
clamation from Madame Wolf, and 
the familiar tones of D’Entzberg’s 
dog, shortened for the Countess 
the dangerous delight of this mo- 
ment. 

In an instant Arno was jumping 
up upon her, and the Baron’s cr 
was heard in full pursuit, with 
many phrases of remonstrance, such 
as, ‘ Thou little rascal—thou wicked 
child !—thou altogether ill-con- 
trived animal !—what a chase hast 
thou led me.’ But if the chase was 
a hard one the game was worth it ; 
and when the Baron’s clear vision 
detected two human figures hiding 
in the shadow, the one wearing a 
hat and the other a skirt ; when 
the familiarity of his dog revealed 
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them to him as belonging to the 
circle of his acquaintance, he felt 
himself well paid. He now ad- 
vanced cautiously towards them, 
willing that he should recognise 
them before they recognised him ; 
but Potolski went forward to meet 
him, placing himself between him 
and the large spreading lime-tree, 
onthe other side of which Doro- 
thea stood. The Chevalier’s figure 
was not one easily to mistake: the 
dog caressed him, and the moon’s 
light shone upon his yellow hair. 
The Baron knew without that help 
his graceful bearing; and not being 
accustomed to suppress his know- 
ledge, he saluted him at once with 
a ‘ Good evening, Chevalier,’ speak- 
ing French as usual with the Pole, 
and he was as fluent in that lan- 
guage as in his own. ‘We are 
of the same mind, you see, both 
walking late ; only I, poor old man, 
have no companion but my dog, 
and you have one, as it seems, of a 
more interesting description, such 
as better becomes your time of life. 
Ah, you young gallant, you young 
conqueror, you young sultan,’ to 
whom does that dark skirt belong? 
Good Heavens! but it is some one 
of my friends, for there is Arno 
jumps up and fondles her, Kind 
soul! tell her not to hide so timidly 
from me. She has been good to 
Arno or he would not love her; 
and she need not be afraid of me.’ 
Leaning forward with inquisitive 
action, he drew nearer to Dorothea 
while he spoke, but Potolski pushed 
him back. Madame Wolf, who had 
creptslyly on through thedeepshade 
to join her pupil at the first sound 
of alarm, now grasped her tightly 
round the waist, inclosing and con- 
cealing her in the folds of her own 
shawl, and bore her quickly away, 
not towards their own house, she 
was too wary for that, but into the 
thickest darkness of the avenue ; 
and in their bewildered fear they 
fled as if from pursuit till they 
reached the bridge which crossed 
that stream where Ernest, for the 
dishonour of his house and for the 
lasting sorrow of his life, had 
rescued the Polefrom death. There 
on those banks they remained, hid- 
ing and trembling, till at a late hour 
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Potolski found them, and led them 
home without any further adven- 
ture, but with many imprecations 
on the Baron, who had picked up 
a handkerchief dropped in their 
flight, and had recognised it as 
Madame Wolf's. While he examined 
the handkerchief and detected the 
owner, however, he had failed to 
detect Dorothea. He had laughed 
his most wicked laugh when he 
rallied thewWhevalier on so late a 
meeting with a lady no longer 
young. 

‘Laugh at me as much as you 
dlease,’ said Potolski ; ‘only do not 
etray the lady. The truth is, there 

is hardly enough harm in the mat- 
ter to amuse you, Baron. We are 
merely settling some old accounts. 
We were intimately acquainted 
once, when I was but just twenty— 
ten years ago; and she some ten 
years older: and kind and encou- 
raging, as you know elder ladies 
sometimes are to us very innocent 
young men!’ 

The Baron laughed merrily. 

‘Ah, this is good,’ said he, ‘this 

is excellent, and this, do you know, 

is what I have partly g guessed be- 

fore, because of some rumours, 
some hints, dropped by the good Car- 
lotta. But let me whisper to you, 
Chevalier, in the strictest confi- 
dence, that this gouvernante may 
give you some trouble if you ever 
should rouse her into jealousy by 
too much attention to her pupil. 
She might have thought, if she had 
seen you that day when I had the 
honour and pleasure of meeting 
you in the Devil’s Tower, and once 
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again in the churchyard, so unex- 
pectedly, that you and the Countess 
were sitting rather too close.’ 

‘Take care, Baron, said the Che- 
valier, ‘and Jet me whisper in 
strictest confidence to you that you 
may fall into some trouble if you 
allow yourself to suggest any scan- 
dal ofthe Wertheim family, for that 
fellow Count Ernest is 

‘Good God! not for the world- 
never—only take care. I can tell 
you, and you should listen with re- 
spect to one of my years and expe- 
rience (he tittered while he spoke), 
that a jealous woman will stop at 
nothing.’ 

‘How is it that you are out so 
late, Baron ? 

‘Oh! [have been with the Valin- 
courts, and since then | have wan- 
dered about with Captain Warbur- 
ton. He sleeps badly, poor child! 
he is restless, and he walks much. 
I went back with him home ; and 
soon after I left his house, that 


wicked, unprincipled little rascal 
Arno ran away from me and found 
you.’ 

‘Now, you and your dog have 
frightened that poor dear lady, 


said Potolski, ‘and I must go to 
seek her. Keep our secret.’ 
‘Without fail, said the Baron ; 

and he turned towards the Maison 
Kiihn, tying his handkerchief 
round Arno to secure him, and still 
laughing to himself as he walked. 
He did not suspect Dorothea’s pre- 
sence at this hour in the avenue. 
Accustomed as he was to intrigue 
and immorality, his imagination for 
once fell short of the truth. 
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THE FAUSE SOUTHRON. 


YE, go with the summer 
That’s leaving our dells, 

With thy smile and thy jest, 

And thy lightsome farewells. 
The coveys are flitting, 

The trout will not play, 
And pleasures are calling thee, 

Comrades more gay. 


O, to them thou’lt be fain 
All the count to repeat 
Of the fish on thy line, 

Of the deer at thy feet. 
Will they hear too, the tale 
Of a wistful blue eye, 
And a faltered farewell 

Dying off in a sigh ? 


And when summer once more 
To our braes shall return, 
When the bluebell shall nod 
’*Mid the stones of the burn, 
When again shall be heard 
O’er the heather a-bloom, 
The lilt of the lavrock, 
The honey-bee’s boom :— 


Will the ghost of a voice, 
And a warm flashing eye, 
For her haunt the waters, 
And dim the blue sky ? 
Oh! I’ve heard, oh! I’ve seen 
In so many green nooks, 
His low, méaning whispers, 
Her sweet downward looks! 


Yet think not, vain stranger, 
The glamour will last, 

That the heart will wear tamely 
The chains thou hast cast ; 
O’er the flints of thy falsehood, 
More noble, more free, 
It will pass on to heights 

Never destined for thee. 


And again the green hills 
For themselves shall be dear, 
And the stream its own music 
Shall make for her ear ; 
When the pearls she once lavished, 
Too fair to be thine, 
Shall be gathered and laid 
On a worthier shrine. 
E. HinxMan. 
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A FEW WORDS ON TOURS AND TOURISTS. 


N any enumeration of the cha- 
racteristics of the present day, 
love of travelling must Sabie 
hold a distinguished place. Ours 
is a busy age, an age of discovery, 
an age of science and social pro- 
gress, a money-loving and luxurious 
age ; but, morethan any oneof these, 
may it be called a travelling age. 
For while one section only of so- 
ciety is occupied with business, an- 
other with science ; one with mak- 
ing money, and another with 
spendingit ; each and allshareinthe 
travelling propensity. The man of 
letters and the man of action, the 
benevolent follower of social science, 
and the selfish spendthrift of 
fashion,—men and women, the old 
and the young, meet in this one 
point. In various degrees, and in 
various ways, they all travel. What 
was the occasional luxury or occa- 
sional necessity of the few, has be- 
come the want and habit of the 
many. 

Nor is the taste confined to our 
own country, else it were less re- 
markable ; for England has at all 
times had an overflowing of rest- 
less spirits. The very ocean, which 
oa seem so much more formi- 
dable a barrier to pass than the 
common frontiers between other 
lands, appears rather to have stimu- 
lated curiosity. Few have agreed 
in Horace’s view of the great 
waters, as designed by the gods to 
keep men asunder; accordingly, 
Englishmen, with as strong a love 
for their native home as ever was 
cherished by man, have roamed 
over the world in quest of gain, of 
adventure, or of pleasure. In other 
countries, except perhaps Holland, 
this was less often seen. In France, 
in Germany, in the Southern States 
of Europe, no less than in the 
North, the travelled man was rare, 
the travelled woman almost a curi- 
osity. ‘Nous avons changé tout cela, 
The wizard Steam stretched out his 
wand, and lines were traced for the 
gathering of multitudes. The first 
swarms crossed our British Channel, 
and they carried the infection of 
their excitement and enjoyment 
with them, Swarms from other 


countries next followed their exam- 
ple, as one after another the rail- 
roads stretched forth their mighty 
links to bind land to land ; and the 
Atlantic itself became a highway 
for pleasure-seekers. Throughout 
the north, both of Europe and 
America, this restless spirit has 
spread. The interference of Go- 
vernments, the necessity of Impe- 
rial consent, cannot arrest the 
Russian in his desire to see other 
countries. The quieting influence 
of the unsocial pipe cannot prevent 
the German from wishing to visit 
foreign lands. The most entire 
conviction that Paris constitutes 
the whole of the really civilized 
world does not deter the French- 
man from seeking to peep at the 
barbarian regions beyond. So little 
does the raging ocean daunt human 
curiosity, that American travellers 
in Europe outnumber all others ex- 
cept the English. The south alone 
still resists the fashionable mania ; 
and few but the exile wander from 
their own genial skies, or exchange 
the dolce far niente of sunny climes 
for the bustle and excitement of 
northern life, with all its inele- 
mencies to body and mind. 

The contrast of the whole mode 
of travelling now, as compared with 
that of former days, is no less re- 
markable than the increase in the 
numbers engaged in the pursuit. 
Indeed, the one change necessarily 

receded the other. ‘Till travelling 

ecame cheap, it was unavoidably 
confined to a few. Formerly when 
the rich man left home it was with 
carriages and horses and servants 
moving in stately and orderly proces- 
sion. It is true that, compared with 
the most tedious railway of France 
or Germany, his progress was slow, 
even when four English post-horses 
carried him over roads as good as 
they are now. But roads had been 
very different, and it was with that 
past condition of things that he 
compared his rate of travelling, 
and no wonder that he was satisfied. 
For he remembered the time when 
it was often perilous to go off the 
highway, and when carriages could 
stick fast or be overturned within 
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the gates of a nobleman’s park. 
He knew that it stood on record 
how, not many years before, within 
a ducal domain in the south of 
England, the road had to be made 
or cleared each time his grace pro- 
posed to leave home in a carriage. 
He had heard how, somewhat 
earlier again, parts of North Wales 
were without carriage roads at all ; 
and ladies who came over from Ire- 
land by Holyhead, after encounter- 
ing the perils of the sea in a sailing- 
packet, and the passage of the 
Menai Straits in a ferry-boat, often 
delayed by foul winds and bad 
weather, had to encounter the 
fatigue of a bridle-road over the 
mountain, riding on a pillion along 
narrow paths and by dizzy preci- 
pices through a country which the 
railway-trains now traverse at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. 

But expense alone was a sufficient 
obstacle to travelling so long as 
carriages and post-horses were 
necessary conditions. A noble- 
man whose family included two 
ladies only was accustomed to say 
that his yearly migrations from 


Ireland to London cost a younger 


brother’s fortune, Another, whose 
family was more in accordance with 
the normal Anglo-patriarchal type, 
spent £1000 every year in his jour- 
neys to and from the north of Eng- 
land. Yet such is the system many 
have been found to regret. And 
we can understand that it should 
be so; for exclusivism has its 
charms ; and to do in great comfort, 
though slowly and tediously, what 
others could not do at all, was 
something to take pleasure in. 

_ Whenthe difficulties of travelling 
in England were so great, those of 
travelling abroad were naturally 
greater. The long war also had 
broken up the old habit, such as it 
was, of looking to foreign travel as 
the finishing of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation. A generation grew up 
while the Continent was mostly 
closed against us. It was no sooner 
opened than as many as fortune 
and leisure would allow to venture 
on what was then a serious expe- 
dition, rushed to Switzerland and 
Italy. So great was the excitement 
that those who went then cannot 
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believe that any subsequent tra- 
vellers can have felt as they felt, 
when they looked for the first time 
on Rome. An Italian journey since 
then has seemed to most of us 
within bounds of possibility, if not 
probability: then it was the reali- 
zation of acaptive’s dream. Books 
and traditions had suddenly become 
living things, and a new world was 
opened. But comparatively few 
were those who could share this 
new delight. For many years yet 
the wealthy alone could afford to 
travel abroad, and when they did 
so they carried as much of their 
English habits with them as cir- 
cumstances would allow. The 
luxurious travelling-carriage moved 
more slowly than in England, but 
it conveyed its inmates from place 
to place with the same security 
against coming in contact with the 
inhabitants of the country they 
went to visit. Everywhere private 
apartments allowed them to keep 
up their home habits ; and the lan- 
guage of a waiter, or the intro- 
duction of a strange dish upon the 
table, would be the most marked 
oints to remind them that they 
1ad crossed the Channel. 

Those were the days when 
that most useless, and generally 
most worthless of luxuries —a 
courier—had a use and _ signifi- 
cance. Then he deserved his title; 
for instead of lounging on the box 
of a carriage doing for double wages 
the work of an ordinary servant, 
he made his journey on horseback ; 
day after day riding on before to 
see all things prepared for his 
master, not only at the different 
posting stages, & at the hotels, 
where fires were lighted and dinner 
ready when the carriage drove to 
the door. There was not then the 
choice of apartments we find now 
in the various towns of the Con- 
tinent, and those which were for 
hire were often perhaps cheerless 
in faded grandeur, but they were 
large, and bore none of that parvenu 
look of tinsel smartness that 
belongs to houses built and fur- 
nished expressly for letting. The 
traveller carried his letter of credit 
to the banker, whose obsequious 
civilities were accepted with con- 
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descension; and his letters of 
introduction to ambassadors and 
magnates, with whom he mixed on 
equal terms in the reception rooms 
ot a foreign court. 

Doubtless such a state of things 
is worth a regret from those privi- 
leged to enjoy it; for now all is 
changed, Great men take their 
carriages abroad, but only to put 
them on the plebeian railroad, and 
be forced to keep time with the 
common herd of travellers, They 
may order rooms and be willing as 
ever to pay high for them, but the 
rooms are perhaps taken by the 
moneyed tailor or grocer whose 
vockets their lordships have long 
helped to fill. They take their let- 
ters of credit to foreign bankers, 
but the civilities offered in return 
are less marked, for Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Thompson have credit for yet 
larger sums. At some German 
court alone may they get entirely 
rid of the obnoxious Thompson or 
Smith ; everywhere else they beset 
their path. Everywhere the vulgar 
throngs surround them, sit in the 
same railway carriage, fill the same 
hotels, dare to admire the same 
mountain, or criticise the same 
picture. All this must be galling 
in the extreme ; and no wonder if 
in many a mind ‘ nowrri des tradi- 
tions de la bonne société, these all- 
levelling railroads are reckoned 
among the arch devices of the 
eee no wonder if their un- 
earthly signal notes sound as the 
trumpets of revolution, and the ex- 
press trains seem running straight 
to republicanism—or the devil. 

The younger generation does not 
feel this in the same manner, 
because education and habit have 
created in some measure different 
associations ; but there was much 
logic in. the instinctive dread of 
their elders. The point of the 
democratic wedge was felt to be 
hidden under this néw invention, 
and vehement was the struggle 
against it. Landowners fought 
desperately to prevent lines being 
carried through districts where 
now they fight as eagerly to get 
one established. Sturdy country 
gentlemen swore they would patro- 
nize the old coaches and posting- 
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houses to the end, and give no 
countenance to the levelling inven- 
tion. Ladies asserted that they 
would rather stay for ever at home, 
than consent to sit by nobody 
knows who in a public carriage, 
Nevertheless, the spirit of the age 
conquered once more. One by one 
the defenders of the old system 
tried the new one. At first almost 
by stealth, afraid of being met by 
a neighbour; next on the plea of 
business, or impossibility of delay ; 
lastly, pleasures before out of reach 
were made easily attainable. So 
pleasure and convenience carried 
the day; and posting-houses and 
coachmen had leisure to reflect on 
the value of many a_ promise 
gratuitously made and recklessly 
broken. ‘Thus it has happened 
that from end to end of England, 
and next from-end to end of Europe, 
great and small have been jumbled 
together, to the occasional pride of 
some, and mortification of others, 
but to the convenience of all, and 
to the immense increase of the 
habit and love of locomotion. 

Distances travelled over 
widened no less than 
have multiplied. Whereas one of 
the catials of Europe appeared 
formerly a sufficient object for an 
expedition of some months, now 
Jerusalem or New York are within 
limits of { summer tour. India 
can be done in the Long Vacation ; 
Cairo is an English watering-place; 
and we may even tremble lest 
Thebes should grow suburban, with 
its post-office among the Sphinxes. 
Thanks to the Alpine Club, Mont 
Blane and Monte Rosa still pre- 
serve their reputation; but the 
Himalayas and the Andes, the 
Prairies and Japan, promise ere 
long to be little less familiar to us; 
while in regions that men of ad- 
venturous spirit traversed of yore 
with pistols in their holsters, the 
unprotected female now wanders 
with no other fear but that of not 
finding adventures enough to fill 
the book she intends writing on 
her return. 

And what are the benefits this 
facility for moving about has con- 
ferred upon us? What have we 
gained by having foreign countries 


have 
numbers 
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thrown open to us, and acquiring 
the habit of frequent change? Do 
we travel to know those countries, 
to study men and nature under 
different aspects, or for mere en- 
joyment, or for love of variety? 
‘There must be many motives when 
such numbers, differing widely in 
station, pursuit, and character, con- 
cur in one mode of spending a 
portion of their time. It were 
curious to read them, could we 
meet in the Palais de la Vérité ; 
but as that at any rate is not one 
of the places we travel to, we can 
only make a few guesses at the 
various purposes of our fellow- 
travellers, according to their out- 
ward semblance and method of 
proceeding. 

We may find groups to study in 
every hotel of every great town in 
Europe ; but no place is so favour- 
able for the inquiry as that omnium 
gatherum of nations—Switzerland. 
In remoter regions there js less 
mixture both of ranks and races. 
But enter the salon of one of the 
favourite hotels of Interlaken, 
Vevai, or Chamouny, and you may 
have amusement even for a rainy 
day in Switzerland in classing the 
groups and watching their various 
notions of pleasure. In that Babel 
of languages, as you listen to 
German and French, Dutch and 
Italian, Spanish and Russian, all 
spoken together, mingling with 
English and its various dialects, 
from across the Atlantic or beyond 
Temple-bar, you begin to doubt 
your previous conviction of the 
articulateness of human speech, 
How the waiters preserve what 
small senses Nature endowed them 
with is an unsolved problem ; and 
indeed little do we know how 
many sink to deafness or imbe- 
cility by the time the season is 
over and we are safe at home 
again, But here at any rate we 
have all the elements necessary for 
a study of the travelling mania. 
And first, we have the steady 
determined travellers, who are up 
at daylight and despise dinners, 
are always seen indoors with a 
Murray in their hands, outside with 
an Alpenstock; who, if they do 
not ascend Mont Blanc, make quite 
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as serious a business of ascending 
the Rigi; who are out the whole of 
every tine day, and write journals 
all the time it rains. Beside them 
we see avery different set, whose 
every word and moverent pro- 
claim that they were driven hither 
by ennui. You may see the ladies 
looking languidly out of the win- 
dow, and the men smoking in a 
reclining position on the balcony. 
Distance frightens them, weather 
alarms them. Every new thing 
promises to be delightful, and 
every tried thing turns out more or 
less a bore, or slow, or too fatiguing 
for pleasure. One mountain-pass 
is just like another to them, and 
they cannot see what one person 
finds to admire, or where another 
finds so much excitement. For 
want of knowing it is they them- 
selves who make life so tedious, 
they roam restlessly about, and, 
in contradiction to the poet of old, 
cherish the conviction that some- 
where or other, in some blessed 
spot ‘always to be’ found, they will 
manage to fly from themselves. 
Hitherto indeed their own dulness 
has always packed itself up among 
their goods and chattels, and at 
each place, like the green spirits in 
the tale, has popped out to face its 
victim, crying, ‘ Here we are again!’ 


But 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 


and so they wander away from 
home, and wander back again, still 
trusting to find some Eden after 
their own desires, where vacant 
hearts and listless minds shall feel 
the animation and interest which 
in the common world belong to 
having something to do and some- 
thing to care for. Well, let us not 
be hard upon them; they deserve 
all our pity; for hitherto they have 
known a the disappointment of 
a useless search, and could it ever 
succeed, their Eden must be 
peopled by such as themselves, 
and truly had Dante framed a 
Bolgia for them he could have 
done no worse. 

We see another set who at any 
rate have the merit of enjoying 
themselves, and do not spread the 
fog of their own dulness over the 
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landscape. Their enjoyment is on 
a small scale, exactly proportioned 
as it must be with us all, to the 
imagination of each, but they exert 
their small capacities, and do not 
weigh upon our spirits or call upon 
our compassion. It is easy to see 
the natural vocation of this set is 
for dancing or gambling, shopping 
or hunting, as the case may be; 
but instead of going to Baden or 
Homburg, or even Paris, they have 
unaccountably strayed away among 
the snowy peaks of Switzerland or 
the ruins of the Forum. Having, 
however, committed this error, 
they make the best of their false 
position after their own fashion, 
and would convert Thebes or Jeru- 
salem into a watering-place, had 
they wandered so far. A mountain 
excursion or a visit to Paestum be- 
comes in their hands as like a pic- 
nic as they can make it. To them 
there is fun in sunrise over the 
Alps—fun in an eruption of Vesu- 
vius—fun upon the Mer de Glace 
or in the Catacombs; and above 
all, fun in the serious interest 
shown by others who go to see 
them. They do not know precisely 
whether Chamouny is to the north 
or south of Interlaken, nor whether 
St. Peter's is of the same architec- 
ture as Westminster Abbey; but 
they dance at every kursaal, attend 
every concert of squeaking Tyro- 
lese, never miss a Church ceremony, 
and can spend hours seeing four- 
footed beasts sprinkled with holy 
water in honour of San Lorenzo, 
To this set belong those who know 
the Sistine Chapel as the place 
where ladies cannot go in bonnets ; 
and the young man who, after 
spending a winter at Rome, took a 
carriage to see the sights the day 
before his departure, and pro- 
nounced:the Eternal City to be ‘a 
fine town, but much out of repair.’ 

Among this class of what we 
may call watering-place travellers, 
we may also place those who make 
dress one of the great affairs of a 
journey ; who would rather stay at 
home than not carry the last pic- 
turesque English costume for rid- 
ing or walking, the latest Paris 
fashion to shine in the salons, 
Apropos to this subject, it is amus- 
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ing to see how Englishwomen, so 
long servile imitators of the French, 
have suddenly become examples to 
Europe since they have ventured 
on an original course. Wherever 
we go we find that Balmoral boots, 
scarlet petticoats, and feathered 
hats have become a necessary equip- 
ment ; and though, of course, the 
French will in due time discover 
that they are the real inventors of 
this picturesque costume, just as 
they invented and propagated free 
institutions, at the present moment 
they are still recognised as English. 
Let us hope that this successful 
effort may encourage some further 
attempts at originality, and that 
should the wife of the next French 
emperor, king, or president indulge 
in a love of Greek drapery, our 
countrywomen may not think it 
necessary to discard all the petti- 
coats they have heaped on them- 
selves in imitation of the imperial 
Eugénie. Love of dress is, as we 
know, the raging epidemic of our 
day ; unfortunately it does not, like 
other serious disorders, confine the 
patients at home. Quite the re- 
verse, since every fresh mode of 
rushing about gives a fresh oppor- 
tunity to gratify the morbid love 
of display. Travelling is of course 
valuable in this respect, but on no 
occasion is the malady more incon- 
venient. Formerly the size of car- 
riages and strength of horses set 
some limit to the luggage that 
could be conveyed on a journey, 
but railroads have removed every 
difficulty. Accordingly all the im- 
perials, cap-cases, and chaisé seats 
of an old-fashioned family coach 
might be stowed away in one of the 
boxes which are carried from St. 
Petersburg to Naples in these 
days of the milliner’s millennium. 
The result is obvious. Formerly a 
neat travelling dress was sufficient 
costume for a gentlewoman at any 
hour of the day; now the f¢able- 
@héte dinner gathers an assemblage 
of gaily-dressed ladies, some show- 
ing their wealth, others the shifts 
to which they are driven to appear 
wealthy—here the extravagance of 
rich materials, there the squalidness 
of shabby finery. And as we look 
round the table we may see plainly 
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enough that to some this is the 
really enjoyable part of the day. 
This is their triumph. The poor, 
ill-dressed company around them 
have been looking at mountains or 
torrents all the morning, now they 
shall look at them, and feel the 
nothingness of other sights. For 
what other purpose could a fair 
French Comtesse, whom many will 
perhaps recollect at Interlaken last 
summer, have come to that moun- 
tain village? For what else can 
she have chosen there to display 
textures und colours too delicate 
for the sun to shine upon, and lace 
that filled every female breast with 
envy, and silks as stiff as her own 
manners?—for what but to let 
others see how little they knew of 
the mysteries of costume? Doubt- 
less, as she thus offered herself to 
our admiration, she meant to group 
with the Jungfrau ; unfortunately 
the grouping was out of harmony, 
and so failed in its effect. 
Although digressing from our 
immediate subject, we must be al- 
lowed to remark that this question 
of proper harmony is one too much 
overlooked by ladies in their elabo- 
rate toilette ; inone point especially, 
namely, that the male costume is 
so utterly out of keeping with that 
of the other sex, that men should 
be banished from the rooms to 
make the grouping tolerable ; till 
they return to embroidered. coats 
and ruffles, they are utterly unfit to 
figure by the side of the stately- 
attired dames. We do not feel 
sure that this exclusion would suit 
all the purposes for which the 
toilette is so carefully got up, 
but in a scenic point of view there 
can be no doubt in the matter. 
Singularly enough, this truth has 
been felt among rustics while it re- 
mained concealed from the elegant 
and refined, We are struck in 
many parts of England with the 
disuse of the smock-frock among 
the labourers ; and upon inquiry it 
is found that the village girls, 
decked in flounces and flowers, felt 
it utterly unsuitable to keep com- 
pany with the wearers of smock- 
frocks ; accordingly, the latter have 
abandoned the ancient garment for 
second-hand town habiliments, 
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more in keeping with the tawdry 
finery of their sweethearts. Is it 
not strange that the same sense of 
the fitness of things should not be 
felt in the higher classes; but on 
the contrary, that the clothing of 
men should grow coarser in texture, 
more shapeless in form, as that of 
women grows more gorgeous and 
stately ? that with a total insensi- 
bility to the dignity of brocade, 
gentlemen insist on wearing a 
wide-awake instead of a. chapeau 
bras, substitute knickerbockers for 
silk stockings and diamond buckles, 
and recklessly puff cigars between 
the wind and all this nobility of 
attire ? 

We might almost conjecture that 
the costliness of the ladies’ dress is 
such as to force homely stuffs upon 
their male relations, as a resource 
to restore the balance of family 
economy, did not another contrast 
quite as strange attract our atten- 
tion. This is between costume 
and manners. As starch becomes 
more and more necessary to the 
former, the latter are more devoid 
of it. As apparel grows more pom- 
pous, the more does talk sink to 
slip-shod. The more the dress 
seems fitted for a minwet dela cour, 
the more frantic become the polkas ; 
the more courtly the whole exte- 
rior appearance, the more hoyden- 
ish the demeanour, Strange, pass- 
ing strange! It used to be assumed 
that women gave the tone to man- 
ners, now it is evidently the re- 
verse : for the ladies, poor things ! 
are clearly under some obligation 
to suit their manners to the gentle- 
men’s dress. Rumours are indeed 
afloat that in the same circles which 
are thus setting new fashions to 
sober Old England, the tone of con- 
versation is also becoming more 
suited to cigars and wide-awakes 
than to any feminine costume, and 
that scandal and fun spread to 
subjects with which a more homely- 
dressed generation of women saa 
not have ventured to meddle. So 
busy-tongued rumour affirms, but 
such weighty accusations must not 
be lightly received, and could not 
be lightly treated of. A peacock- 
love of gaudy display is merely 
low in point of taste, and may be 
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laughed at as a passing folly ; but 
a low standard of feminine deli- 
cacy and dignity is far beyond the 
light shafts of ridicule. If such 
rumours be true, we had _ better 
veil our heads and weep! 
Travelling affords admirable 
scope for an amusement which has 
been pursued with more or less 
success in all times and _ places, 
namely, flirting ; and it is amusing 
enough to the bystander to watch 
the game and note, from indica- 
tions legible even tostrangers, when 
hearts, and when purses are the 
real objects of the pursuit. Anxious 
mothers who feel sadly the narrow 
resources of country society, or see 
other beauties beginning to reign 
in the fickle kingdom of fashion, 
bring their daughters abroad in 
hopes that the accidents of travel 
may cast worthy admirers within 
reach of their attraction. Then we 


see curious little manceuvres at the 
public dinner-table, anxious civili- 
ties about carriage arrangements 
for seeing sights, &c. d&ec., all amus- 
ing enough if we forget that they 
are human lives and happiness 
that are thus put up to be played 


for. A little further on we may 
watch others drifting unconsciously 
down the current, to the point 
where they will be forced to pause, 
and answer a more serious ques- 
tion than any which guide-books 
bring to our notice. When people 
meet day after day with little other 
society that reminds them of their 
own set ; when the constant changes 
around give a feeling of intimacy 
to an acquaintance of a week ; 
when real pleasure is daily enjoyed 
together ; when the sight of some 
sublime scenes or stirring relics of 
yast ages, have awakened emotions 
nitherto unknown in minds to 
whom is thus also revealed a com- 
mon bond of sympathy, ground is 
rapidly passed over; the stage of 
flirting itself becomes very tran- 
sitory, and heart or imagination 
is enthralled, if not for ever, at 
least till the weal or woe of life is 
decided beyond recal. Travelling 
flirtations oon occasionally been 
of astranger kind. We have heard 
of couriers who were received as 
foreign princes, of tailors whom a 
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nom de guerre introduced to the 
company of titled dowagers, and 
more than once has the rash game 
been played out, and a refined 
woman awakened from a wild delu- 
sion, to find herself irretrievably in 
the power of a low-born adventurer, 
We cannot but pity her, and yet 
still less can we avoid wondering 
how that spirit of exclusion which 
so chillingly characterizes our deal- 
ings with one another, can be thus 
set aside on the very occasions 
when the price at stake, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining the truth, 
make caution doubly necessary, 
Alas, for the glitter of rank! 
Alas, for the greed of wealth! 
Alas, for the social errors which so 
often make marriage to women a 
question, not of feeling, but of 
necessity! It is an old story, and 
explains many a sad problem. 

But we have said nothing yet of 
a large class of those who crowd 
the railroads and hotels of Europe— 
those who travel to say they as 
travelled, who wander through 
Pompeii and ascend St. Peter's and 
spend a night on the Rigi, merely 
to boast of having done so when 
they return home. Such a boast is 
not great in these days, they are 
modest and content with a little, 
but they must do what others do, 
and especially avoid saying that 
they were baffled in reaching, or 
incapable of admiring, what others 
reach or admire. It is no doubt a 
mercy to society that so few people 
do venture to like or dislike, do or 
leave undone, according to any 
notion of theirown. We suppose 
that the most ardent admirers of 
Mr. Mill would shrink aghast if 
the world were really threatened 
with an outbreak of the sturdy 
originality he advocates so ear- 
nestly and so well. Before, then, 
we venture to be hard upon the 
imitative travellers mentioned 
above, let us for an instant try to 
imagine what existence would be 
if we were daily exposed to be met 
by the original devices of every 
‘Jones, Brown, and Robinson, 
whom humbler feelings now keep 
to a subordinate course. The num- 
ber of persons qu'il faudrait assom- 
mer & Jrais communs, would be so 
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fearfully increased that family 
losses would become serious, For- 
tunately we are saved from any 
such painful prospect. Gentle 
dulness, whether in sheep or man, 
ever loves to follow ; the great dif- 
ference being that when man has 
followed, he likes to talk as if he 
had led. 

However, it must be confessed 
that even from this assumption in 
speech many are free ; and travel- 
lers such as we are speaking of, 
frankly confess that many a sight, 
— an expedition bores them 
cruelly, but they ‘must do what 
everybody does.’ It pours with 
rain, dark clouds are over every 
mountain-top ; catarrhs and rheu- 
matisms lour in the only distance 
that is visible, but they must be 
able to say that they went over the 
pass that Mrs. Grundy crossed 
yesterday, or is to cross to-morrow. 
They hope never to be questioned 
about the passes, and surely never 
to be examined concerning the 
museums, the pictures, the ruins 
they have laboured through, but at 
any rate it shall never be said they 
did not go. They can bear much 


annoyance and some mortification, 
but not this. We remember to have 
met a lady who had crossed all the 
finest Alpine passes to satisfy the 
demands of society upon her, and 
who had knitted all the while to 
satisfy her own notions of the 


value of time. Another with whom 
we had the pleasure of visiting the 
Vatican by torchlight, did not 
know Mars from Apollo, and was 
in some little innocent confusion 
about Popes and Roman Emperors. 
She was not troubled about it, she 
had no tiresome wish to be en- 
lightened on the subject, she was 
glad she had come, for it was all 
very curious and rather funny, and 
at any rate she had done her duty 
to her family and neighbourhood, 
they would never have to blush for 
her neglect of opportunities. This 
class of travellers have some de- 
cided advantages over others ; they 
have no trouble in making out 
their route, and they can be very 
methodical in their arrangements. 
They are disturbed by no erratic 
impulses, they are not deterred 
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by the clouds which simply concea 
from view all they came hundreds 
of miles to see. They can settle 
beforehand where they will go, 
and when, and afford to laugh at 
the simpletons they meet, whose 
eagerness about some particular 
spot has threatened to run them 
short of clean linen, or kept them 
in an inn whose cook Soyer him- 
self would despair to teach. 

In sad contrast to these easy- 
going tourists are those who travel 
for health ; who seek under foreign 
skies and from foreign breezes what 
no breeze which fans our earth can 
bring to them again, These are 
not often seen in Switzerland, ex- 
cept on their way through to Italy. 
A Swiss tour requires too much 
strength for them; they are too 
sadly reminded there of the days 
when they, too, may have wan- 
dered freely o’er hill and dale, when 
fatigue brought sleep instead of 
exhaustion, and high excitement 
quickened all the pulses of life 
without danger to the shattered 
frame. Every place further south 
that boasts of a genial climate is 
more or less saddened by these 
victims of ill-health ; and we fear 
that they too often make a sacri- 
fice in going there which is ill 
repaid by the result. Though we 
are safe now from such gross errors 
as that which made Nice fatal to 
so many of our countrymen, still, 
there is not always sufficient know- 
ledge of the peculiar climates of 
foreign places among our English 
physicians. While actively en- 
gaged in his profession, a physician 
cannot et much. No holiday 
excursion will make him practically 
acquainted with the difficulties of 
moving an invalid late in the year 
many hundred miles, and of at- 
tempting to make a home for him 
during the winter in an Italian 
apartment. Let those who have 
known it call to mind the chilliness 
of the long dirty staircases, open 
to every wind of heaven, the neces- 
sity of living on an upper story, or 
of being insufficiently provided 
with sunshine, more essential even 
in Italy than in England. Let us 
remember the startling contrast 
between the two sides of the same 
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street, between the sirocco of yes- 
terday, when the languid frame 
seemed borne down with the moist 
softness of the air, and the Tremon- 
tana of to-day, when warm cloaks 
scarcely keep out the piercing cold 
at one place, while the sun burns 
with the heat of an English mid- 
summer a few paces further off. 
Let us remember the scanty fire- 
places, the stone floors which no 
carpets can neutralize, the indif- 
ferent provisions, and, for all but 
the wealthy, the more than indif- 
ferent cooking. Let us consider, 
again, the fatigue of the journey 
before even this haven of discomfort 
can be reached ; the day after day, 
week after week, of tedious pilgri- 
mage from hotel to hotel; some- 
times forced to push on too far for 
strength because no good accom- 
modation is to be found nearer ; 
often delayed because power of ex- 
ertion fails, or weather is bad, or 
no fit carriage is to be found, or 
trains go too early or too late, or 
run on toolong. Let us next make 
the fearful addition of anxiety 
about home, anxiety about self, 
distrust of foreign medical advice, 
isolation from friends, and shrink- 
ing from strangers ; and when all 
these are taken into consideration, 
let us try fairly to estimate what 
serious good may be expected for a 
vast number of those who are 
yearly sent abroad for health. 

And even in the above enume- 
ration of risks and dangers, the 
patient is supposed to be travelling 
en famille, with home affections 
around him ; but how is it with the 
solitary invalid? Look at the case 
of the young man who has broken 
down in the midst of professional 
pursuits, and is sent to wander to 
Italy or Egypt, with no other com- 
panion but the memory of disap- 
yee hopes and ruined prospects? 

e lingers in the society of public 
rooms, With all their noise and the 
treacherous draughts that blow 
through them, because, too languid 
for occupation, the lonely hours in 
the ill-furnished bed-room are 
insufferable. Remedies tedious 
enough when regulated by others, 
are neglected as too irksome when 
left to his own care, The young 
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and the strong around him tempt 
him to all that is bad for his health; 
and when he leaves them, exhausted 
with fatigue, he dwells with deeper 
depression on the contrasts of 
their vigorous enjoyment and high 
spirits, with his blighted career and 
ebbing life. Is it possible that 
mere change of climate under such 
circumstances can do much good ? 
Yet we know that change is often 
most beneficial, but it is so when 
all other things are carefully taken 
into consideration, not when the 
physician prescribes a journey of a 
thousand miles as he would a dose 
of physic. It is beneficial, if or- 
dered early enough, while the 
patient has still sufficient vigour 
to bear much fatigue and discom- 
fort, while he is still able to enjoy 
being much in the open air, so that 
the change which is felt isthat from 
English to Italian skies and breezes, 
rather than from English to Italian 
rooms and fires. Another essential 
condition is, that money conside- 
rations should not cramp the in- 
valid’s movements, or make them 
a matter of anxiety. When these 
things are all duly weighed, un- 


doubtedly much good is done by 
change, and most especially where 
it is the nerves that are affected, or 
when the mischief has been caused 
by over-work or over-anxiety at 


home. Under the effect of change 
thus judiciously ordered, youth 
has in many cases been restored, 
hopes that seemed fading for ever 
spring up again, and all that is glad 
and bright is associated henceforth 
with the memory of the. sunny 
lands where life claimed its own 
from the threatening tomb. 

But leaving invalids with this 
protest in their favour, let us re- 
turn to the robust commonplace 
tourists, whose peculiarities we are 
yet far from having exhausted. 
Here we see a group of persons 
evidently abandoned to disappoint- 
ment and disgust ; there another, 
who are in ecstasies with things 
they would not look at, or arrange- 
ments they would not endure in 
England. The former are cursing 
their folly for leaving home. The 
table-Chdte dinner has _ probably 
disagreed with them, and a bilious 
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hue spreads over earth and skies. 
To their taste, Lincolnshire is better 
worth seeing than the Oberland, 
and English clouds far preferable 
to an Italian sky; foreigners are 
not worth talking to: they speak 
their own horrid languages, which 
is of course very offensive to others 
who can only speak their own 
mother-tongue. How, in short, can 
anything be right in countries 
where not a fox-hound is to be 
seen, and not a squire kills his own 
mutton? The contented set, on 
the other hand, are quite as amus- 
ing with their opposite prejudices, 
They are either well lovers 
of all novelties, or they are im- 
proved in health or spirits by their 
tour ; they sleep as well on mys- 
terious stews as on Southdown 
mutton, and accordingly all is 
couleur de rose. They think no 
English house equal to a Roman 
apartment. The narrowest streets, 
the most entire absence of trottoirs, 
the most perfect assemblage of 
anti-perfumes, cannot prevent their 
thinking every Continental town a 
model for London? ‘ How shall 
we bear London after this? said a 
lady some years ago in Italy ; and 
at that moment she was in a street 
across which the linen was con- 
veniently stretched out to dry from 
house to house! In a word, these 
determined admirers praise Italian 
minestra and the French railway 
system. The latter is perhaps the 
strongest instance of the mania 
that can be given, even beyond the 
lavish admiration bestowed on the 
weed-grown villas of Italy by those 
who may have seen a garden in 
England. An English family going 
to Italy last November were to 
leave Paris by the night train. The 
extreme difficulty of getting correct 
information about anything ‘caused 
them to go to the station an hour 
too soon. This would have been 
annoying enough anywhere. Still 
in England they would have spent 
that hour by a good fire in the 
waiting-room; not so in Paris. 
The office was not open to give the 
tickets, and the salles dattente are 
inaccessible to those who have not 
got their tickets. In vain was it 


represented that an invalid and a 
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delicate child were among the 
party ; the officials were inexorable ; 
and thus one whole hour of a cold 
November night was passed with- 
out a fire, sitting upon the luggage 
in the open entrance hall of the 
station. In a minor degree, this 
ordeal must be endured by all. 
You are obliged to go very early, 
to give time for weighing the 
baggage—the baggage cannot be 
weighed till the tickets are pro- 
cured, and till all this has been 
done by one of the party, the rest 
must all wait standing with their 
burden of cloaks, umbrellas, bags, 
or babies, as the case may be! 
Once in the waiting-room you can- 
not get out; however hot, you must 
bear the stove or the crowd ; how- 
ever cold, you may not warm your- 
self by walking up and down. 
There are the carriages in which 
you would be glad to settle your- 
self comfortably, or take some in- 
valid or old person quietly along 
to their place before the rush be- 
gins. But no, it is not allowed; 
you are penned up like sheep in a 
fold, till the police dogs Sak you 
out all together, and then woe to 
the old or the feeble. ‘The devil 
take the hindmost’ is the only 
motto, and no help is to be had 
from porters or guards, who look 
on while you are weighed down 
with travelling paraphernalia with- 
out moving an official finger to give 
help. And this is what infatuated 
travellers pretend to prefer to the 
freedom and civility of English ar- 
rangements, going your own way 
unmolested, and losing your own 
baggage by your own carelessness 
if you like. The only parallel to 
the prejudice, though in an oppo- 
site direction, was that recorded of 
an English cook at Gibraltar, some 
years ago, who when called upon to 
admire a branch of fresh-gathered 
lemons, said with a sigh, ‘ Yes, 
they are fine, but they are not 
like what we gets in England, 
though ! 

Among all varieties of tourists, 
some of the strangest are those who 
are occupied, not with the places 
they come to see, but with the 
company who gather there. If 
they were stirred by the great 
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human interest of studying charac- 
ter in its individual or national 
manifestations, for which the great 
meeting-places of Europe afford so 
much scope, we could not wonder ; 
but theirs is quite a different pre- 
occupation. Some whom we may 
see sweeping across the rooms, and 
coming in late to dinner, and care- 
fully avoiding the weakness of 
giving a civil answer to a neigh- 
bour, are evidently occupied with 
the company in the way of con- 
tempt. They look round with won- 
der to see an assemblage so unwor- 
thy of their august presence. If 
they form a party they keep close 
together, to ward off any approach 
of the barbarians. If one or two 
others chance to arrive who appear 
to belong to the same set, to the 
same free-impertinence lodge as 
themselves, cabalistic signs are ex- 
changed, and they immediately set 
about showing the vulgar what joy 
it is for those to whom they con- 
descend to speak. 

On the damn hand, we see quite 
another set equally taken up with 
the company in the way of admira- 
tion. We will not inquire what 
are their habitual haunts ; but here 
on this neutral territory of hotel 
life they do stand face to face with 
a live lord, with a veritable coun- 
tess perhaps. Short of such felicity 
as this, the wearers of foreign titles 
afford scope for much reverence 
and exultation. What an English 
lady’s-maid called a griffin is a per- 
fect phoenix to good Mrs, Smith, to 
whom she says three civil words 
our native countess would probably 
have withheld. When the Griiftin 
is accompanied by daughters, who, 
according to German custom, bear 
the same dignity, the admiration 
rises to a higher pitch. ‘They are 
all countesses,’ cries Mrs, Smith in 
her joy, and thinks of the good folk 
at home, and how some will sym- 
pathize with her and some be en- 
vious of her privileges. It would 
be curious to ascertain how much 

opularity a certain hotel at Inter- 
aken owed last summer to the fact 
that every day its inmates sat down 
to dinner—yea, at the same table 
—yea, were served out of the very 
same dishes—with a possible heir of 
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a Northern crown, and the princess 
his daughter! 

And now we may look around 
and see how the company is na- 
tionally grouped. Here in this 
one room the English bring their 
reserve, their serious determination 
about the thing they have in hand; 
the French their easy manners, but 
alas! no longer the easy flow of 
talk that used to be their charm in 
other days. Here we have Germans 
with their noise when they are 
lively, their ponderous conversation 
when they are serious; and our 
brethren from across the seas with 
their restless curiosity, their amus- 
ing conceit, and the peculiarities 
which made a Chamouny guide 
once characterize them as des An- 
glais, comme qui dirait, un peu 
bourgeois. Many others are there, 
though less easy to single out ; in 
short, every portion of the civilized 
world has furnished its quota to 
this motley crew, with whom we 
breakfast and dine, and moan over 
the weather day by day. 

But our study of these national 
groups is seriously interfered with 
in many cases by ignorance of 
their language. We are shut out 
from so much that constitutes 
their habitual modes of thought 
and association, that we meet truly 
on foreign ground, talking of little 
else but the scenes before us, the 
hopes and disappointments of 
travel. The conversation, such as 
it is, is carried on in French of a 
more or less indifferent quality on 
both sides, and soon flags or ceases 
altogether, when one or the othier 
finds the opportunity of returning 
to his native tongue. 

Formerly, at any rate one was 
sure of pleasant conversation 
whenever one’s companions were 
French; now that also is gone. 
In public roomsand carriages they 
are now the most silent of all tra- 
vellers, On inquiry this singular 
change is easily explained. Every 
person we have had an opportunity 
of questioning has given the same 
answer. It is too dangerous to 
talk before strangers, especially 
those of their own nation, more 
especially in their own country. 
No one can tell when the spy or 
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delator sits by his side. A man 
may be hurried into political con- 
versation, or into what bears more 
or less on the condition of the 
country, and before he leaves the 
hotel or railway station he may be 
arrested and desired to clear him- 
self before the police. If this be 
not easy, or he cannot bring clear 
evidence of his loyalty, he may be 
placed under surveillance for an 
indefinite time, or perchance he 
may disappear. And what is the 
meaning of that ominous word ? 
It is this: he may, without trial, 
without notice to family or friends, 
be put in prison or sent to Cayenne 
for such a period as the govern- 
ment thinks best fitted to restore 
the soundness of his _ political 
judgment. 

Nevertheless, since these things 
are done in France—and France is 
the great leader of free nations, 
the great teacher of liberty to the 
world—we must suppose they are 
in some way inscrutable to us, a 
part of their magnificent mission 
to lead humanity in the way it 
should go. Have not the writers 


of the daily press, and grave philo- 
sophers in their lectures, and sub- 
lime oracles in state papers, all 
affirmed that mission, that apostle- 
ship of freedom baptized in the 
blood of the Reign of Terror and 
crowned by the reign of Louis 


Napoleon? And indeed, in one 
sense, who can better be said to 
preach liberty than those who 
suffer vicariously for us all the 
horrors of irresponsible power ? 
Who proclaim so emphatically the 
value of free institutions as those 
who teach by example how low a 
great nation can sink who has laid 
down her own freedom at the feet 
of a despot? It is a somewhat in- 
verted apostleship, we must own, 
and one most painful to carry 
through; but it appeals with 
touching eloquence to the evidence 
of our senses and experience, and 
truly we may hope that the martyr 
nation will not have sacrificed itself 
in vain, 

3ut this is carrying us too far 
from tours and tourists, among 
whom political speculation is not 
perhaps often mooted. Let us 
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return to our Interlaken salon, and 
look round for those who have 
wandered from home, impelled by 
better motives than any we have 
yet detected ; for surely there are 
many: we need not look only to 
the explorers of far lands, to those 
who fearlessly peril life in the in- 
terests of knowledge and humanity, 
to find travellers putting to most 
valuable use the time spent in 
foreign rambling. By none is it 
better employed than by those 
whose summer trip is the hard- 
earned holiday in a life of toil or 
anxiety, and nofhe perhaps enjoy 
travelling so entirely. The change 
is so complete, the relaxation to 
the highly-taxed powers so great 
in this escape from cares and 
business, red-tape arrangements, or 
profit and loss calculations, that 
the whole soul is given to enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes the health-giving 
excursion is made alone; often, 
where means are ample, it is the 
yearly resource to brace up the 
energies for renewed toil; but 
there is something almost touching 
in the sight of the family group 
enjoying together and for once this 
rare delight. For years perhaps 
savings have been laid by to meet 
this great expense: in many cases 
God only knows of how many pri- 
vations this is the reward. The 
hard-worked father has refused the 
relaxation for himself alone, that 
later he might take wife and 
children to enjoy with him scenes 
which perhaps he beheld in his 
youth, which he has described in 
many a fire-side talk as they lived 
in his memory, a spell of beauty 
to brighten years of monotonous 
labour. These are not the travellers 
who make a show; but they are in 
right good earnest in all they un- 
dertake. Discomfort is a name; 
fatigue a shadow. They go every- 
where, see everything, enjoy every- 
thing; and their chance companions 
must be very insensible or very 
ignorant of the real struggles of 
life who do not sympathize in their 
pleasure. 

Another class who command our 
ready sympathy are the women 
travelling alone. The very fact of 
their being so often tells its own 
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tale of trials and endurance that 
have well earned a brief season of 
enjoyment. It is the widow and 
her daughters, or sisters, or friends, 
who, by the loss of youth, have 
purchased the right to freedom of 
action. ‘They have borne the heat 
and labour of the day,’ this is their 
rest, and right glad we may be 
when the caresand disappointments 
of life have left the power of enjoy- 
ing rest in thisshape. To none, 
robably, has the facility of travel- 
ing been a greater boon than to 
women. Men could at all times 
move about with more or less of 
expense or discomfort; but till 
railroads made the practice of 
travelling in public carriages 
universal, gentlewomen could 
scarcely move without their 
own carriage and servant to 
attend them. Women whose 
birth was above their fortune 
consequently stayed at home, or 
made an expensive journey in a 
post-chaise, if circumstances ren- 
dered it imperative. If forced by 
scanty means to avail themselves 
of the stage-coach, it was always 
with a certain sense of indignity, 


and a devout hope that no acquain- 


tance might be in sight. As to 
travelling abroad, although dili- 
gences were more commonly used 
by ladies, and in some respects less 
disagreeable than the English 
coach, still the difficulties were 
very great, and only those 
who could command money and 
attendance could venture on any 
lengthened tour. To make it 
possible for women to travel as 
they do now, it was necessary not 
only that railroads should break 
down all conventional etiquette on 
the subject, but also that the num- 
ber of unpretending travellers 
should be so great as to take away 
all appearance of singularity from 
the fact of women moving about 
unattended by servants or male 
relations. The independence of 
English women in this respect is 
still a matter of wonder to foreign- 
ers, and to French women especially, 
who confess that they should feel 
frightened and helpless where the 
English enjoy themselves freely 
and without fear. When they hear 
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of the young wives who come 
home from India alone, or go out 
to join their husbands in any of 
those distant lands which scatter 
English families so widely, they 
are struck with amazement. They 
admire the éourage when speaking 
to English ladies ; what name they 
give to it when speaking of them 
we need not inquire. We may 
congratulate our countrywomen on 
their self-dependence, and on being 
born in times when the tone of 
opinion and habit make such free- 
dom possible. We could perhaps 
wish that some few who have made 
a boast of their independence in 
various parts of Europe had kept 
it for use and not for show,—we 
may think that the adventures of 
some unprotected females were 
hardly such as to be proud of, and 
some others not vit recording,— 
and we may perhaps regret that 
some who made ‘a timely retreat’ 
should ever have made so rash an 
advance ; but on the whole we may 
well rejoice to see such numbers 
use a rational freedom. Enough 
that it brings change and pleasure 
to many whose lives are too much 
worn with daily cares, too little 
cheered by hope, too little sustained 
by any prospect of better fortune. 
In this brief holiday the dreary 
load of petty cares and occupations 
is laid aside, and the spirit streng- 
thened by glimpses of that bright 
world which opens to us when the 
imagination is stirred and the 
sense of beauty awakened. 

Was the sense of beauty more 
dull in former ages than now, that 
in them we find love of scenery so 
seldom mentioned as a motive for 
travelling? Other things would 
hardly allow us to come to this 
conclusion, and yet there is the fact 
to be accounted for. Poets have 
in all ages dwelt upon the charms 
of nature, Often in direct descrip- 
tion, but oftener in allusion and 
illustration, they have sung the 
varied forms of natural beauty, the 
changes of the seasons, and aspects 
of the heavens in storm or sun- 
shine. But ordinary men, intent 
upon ordinary avocations, appear 
to have been insensible to what 
charms us so powerfully now. 
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Even when we do find expressions 
indicating love of scenery, they 
refer mostly to the soft and pleasing, 
to scenes of rural repose, not to the 
grandeur or sublimity of wilder 
regions. Humboldt even, while 
defending the writers of antiquity 
from the accusation of indifference 
to the beauties of nature, admits 
this point. 


No descriptions (he says) of the eternal 
snow of the Alps, when tinged in the 
morning or evening with a rosy hue, of 
the beauty of the blue glacier ice, or of 
any part of the grandeur of the scenery 
of Switzerland, have reached us from the 
ancients; although statesmen and generals, 
with men of letters in their train, were 
constantly passing through Helvetia into 
Gaul. AJl these travellers think only of 
complaining of the difficulties of the way; 
the romantic character of the scenery 
never seems to have engaged their atten- 
tion. It is even known that Julius 
Cesar, when returning to his legions in 
Gaul, employed his time while passing 
over the Alps in preparing a grammatical 
treatise, De Analogia. Silius Italicus, 
who died under Trajan, when Switzerland 
was already in great measure cultivated, 
describes the district of the Alps merely 
as an awful and barren wilderness. * 


Through the middle ages, when 
war was the one engrossing occu- 
pation of life, we hardly expect 
that mindsshould have been quick] 
alive to forms of beauty which 


excite the imagination without 
touching any chord of passion. 
But it is strange to find the same 
insensibility in a man like Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, a period 
when the beautiful in art held no 
small place in the estimation of 
Italians. We have his letters when 
he passed through Switzerland on 
his way to Flanders, and nothing 
can be a stronger contrast to the 
modern tone of speaking of a jour- 
ney across the Alps. 

But we find the same fact much 
nearer to our own times. Though 
Hume, in his journey from Vienna 
into Italy, expresses some degree 
of pleasure in the mountain coun- 
try he passed through, he never 
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warms in his subject till he reaches 
the classic plains of Lombardy. 
And Captain Burt, who at about 
the same period visited the High- 
lands of Scotland, is quite amusing 
in his horror of the scenery. If 
this were mere individual taste it 
would not be worth mentioning, 
but when about to describe some of 
the mountains in compliance with 
a request of his correspondents, 
he says, ‘I believe I am the first 
who ever attempted a minnte de- 
scription of any such mountains.’ 
There had been no word-painting 
then of the rugged scenes so often 
dwelt upon with rapture since ; we 
may fairly conclude, therefore, that 
travellers neither felt the pleasure 
of such descriptions nor expected 
that they would excite the sympathy 
of their readers. Further on, Cap- 
tain Burt speaks of ‘ the disagreeable 
appearance’ of the ‘huge naked 
rocks,’ yet he likes them no better 
when they are clothed in hues we 
now deem so beautiful. ‘To cast 
one’s eye from an eminence towards 
a group of them,’ says he, ‘they 
appear still one above another, 
fainter and fainter, according to 
the aerial perspective, and the 
whole of a dismal brown, drawing 
upon a dirty purple; and most of 
all disagreeable when the heath is 
in bloom.’ Heis still more offended 
the more hé sees: it is ‘ most horrid? 
when his eyes ‘ penetrate far among 
them, and see more particularly 
their stupendous bulk, frightful ir- 
regularity, and horrid gloom... . 
‘In passing to the heart of the 
Highlands,’ he continues, ‘ we pro- 
ceeded from bad to worse, which 
makes the worst of all the less sur- 
prising.’ But he hastens to leave 
this ‘disagreeable subject,’ of which 
he is sure his friend is as tired as 
he is himself, and concludes with 
wondering of ‘what use can be 
such monstrous excrescences?’+ So 
much for the opinion of an intel- 
ligent man in the year 1730, of the 
country which now for many years 
has been a favourite resort of 
tourists. Even Gray must have 


* Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 24. Col. Sabine’s translation. 
+ See Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland to his Friend in 


London. Edited by R. Jamieson. 


Vol. i. pp. 280-288. 
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felt the sublimity rather than the 
beauty of mountain scenery, when 
he speaks of passing in silence 
through ‘horrid Borrodaile,’ lest 
the rocks should fall on him. It 
is evident that the pleasure we 
derive even from the emotion of 
awe which scenes of wild grandeur 
awaken, was unknown to past gene- 
rations. To touch their feelings, 
scenery required to be fitted for 
peaceful human life, or at least such 
as invited to gentle contemplations. 
It would be curious to inquire what 
peculiarities of outward existence 
or inward development have pro- 
duced this change; but this is not 
the place for such a speculation ; 
we can only acknowledge the fact, 
and rejoice that we are born in days 
when such a pleasure has been 
added to the list of human enjoy- 
ments. 

And what enjoyment, apart from 
strong affections or intense intel- 
lectual effort, is comparable to this 
of contemplating the magnificence 
of nature! What among physical 
objects has any power like this to 
stir the imagination and delight 
the senses, without exciting one 
painful emotion, without recalling 
one of the many associations of 
suffering and evil that sadden our 
contemplation of human life? Here 
all is grand or beautiful ; every voice 
of Nature, whether from the roll- 
ing storm or the babbling brook ; 
from the ‘ blasted pine-tops waving 
to the blast, the billows tossing 
on the shore, or the torrent roaring 
from its glacier cradle, to the soft 
hum of insects whispering ’mid the 
trembling leaves, each and all bear 
music in their tones, and waken a 
chord of harmony in the human 
breast. And forms no less than 
sounds are full of beauty ; but the 
ceaseless change ever stirring brings 
a beauty beyond that of any per- 
manent forms. Change from storm 
to sunshine, from clouds sweeping 
their giant shadows overthe moun- 
tain’s ‘ barren breast,’ to gleams of 
light stealing through branching 
woods, over rugged clifis and foam- 
ing streams, now marking the 
depth of gloomy shadows, now 
pouring a sudden illumination as a 
glory over broad waters or fields of 
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untrodden snow; these are what 
we cannot weary with watching ; 
and all these exquisite delights to 
eye and ear are daily our own to 
enjoy in any of the most cockney- 
thronged spots of Switzerland, 
What matters it, then, to the real 
lover of such scenes though bad 
manners, or shallow brains, or silly 
affectations of native or foreign 
growth, should flock there from 
east, west, north, and south ; they 
cannot screen the mountain tops 
with their tediousness, they cannot 
babble louder than the torrents, 
nor leave the echo of their folly to 
break the solemn stillness of Alpine 
valleys. 

The easy terms on which we 
enjoy the grand scenery of Switzer- 
land, though causing the crowd to 
rush there, is no small benefit to 
all. Not for adventurous members 
of the Alpine Club alone is the 
high excitement, the strong emo- 
tion stirred by the sublimity of 
nature. They can indeed revel 
among scenes inaccessible to most 
of us, but without leaving the 
beaten track of common tourists 
we can share those feelings to a 
degree which makes us ask with 
amazement how inanimate forms can 
havesuch poweroverthesoul? With- 
out peril, without fatigue beyond 
what even delicate women may dare 
to encounter, we can behold moun- 
tain scenery in its grandeur and 
itssoftness, many a rugged solitude, 
many a wild upland pasture alive 
with a thousand cattle; and noisy 
waters, and gloomy forests through 
which the wind sweeps with the 
sound of distant seas. All these 
are within our reach; nor is the 
glacier world, with its glittering 
pinnacles and sapphire caves, quite 
shut out from us, nor wide views 
from mountain tops, nor gathering 
storms beneath our feet, nor the 
sea of clouds rolling below us, and 
concealing the lower world from 
view ; while moon and stars begin 
to pale in the growing dawn, and 
one by one snowy peaks and barren 
ridges catch the golden light of the 
rising sun. From none of these 
are we excluded, though we have 
no strength for great exertion and 
no appetite for danger. 
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Even without missing our table- 
@héte dinner, the variety of enjoy- 
ment offered to us is immense. 
Even to the feeble and the aged, 
who have made a supreme effort to 
accompany perhaps some more able 
to roam, there is abundant delight. 
One who could only sit by the 
shore of the Lake of Lucerne or 
Geneva, who could only drive from 
Interlaken to Grindelwald or to 
Thun, who could only gaze from a 
window at Chamouny when sunset 
spreads its hues of unearthly glory 
over Mont Blanc,—one, we repeat, 
who could do this, and no more, 
would carry away undying im- 
pressions of wonder and delight. 
At the moment we write, recollec- 
tions of some who so enjoyed those 
scenes rise up before us. They had 
no strength for lengthened excur- 
sions, no power of encountering 
exertion; for one was aged, the 
other stricken in her youth, and 
even then enjoying the last vivid 
jleasures a pale and blighted life 
had to give. But in each the spirit 
was bright to enjoy, and what was 
within their feeble powers was 
a source of heartfelt delight. In 
the one, the wasted frame seemed 
almost transformed with the en- 
ergy that so new an excitement 
created ; in the other, eyes still 
bright in age, eyes in which the 
light of the soul had kept a 
brilliancy that years might other- 
wise have dimmed, were fixed with 
silent emotion on scene after scene 
of those glorious landscapes, and the 
mind was storing up new images 
for memory to dwell upon with 
delight, so long as any thoughts of 
earth have power to stir. 

Some minds are naturally alive 
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to the beauties of nature, and feel 
it keenly even amid the home 
scenery of England, where there has 
perhaps been no opportunity of 
studying its wilder forms; but let us 
consider how many minds are first 
awakened to it by the facility now 
afforded to travelling. In these a 
new sense is unfolded which hence- 
forth may lead to the love of the 
beautiful in its other manifesta- 
tions. Whatever poetry lurked un- 
known in the soul is thus stirred 
up, and a new life given to all the 
ears may hear or the eyes gaze upon. 
When so much stress is laid upon 
the cultivation of some artistic 
taste, and painting and music are 
prized as civilizers of society, it is 
as well to remember what is due 
in this manner to the cheap tra- 
velling which educates the senses 
of thousands amid the beauties of 
nature. Nor is this the only bene- 
ficial form of mental excitement 
afforded by travelling. 

Whether we spend our holiday 
among the charms of natural 
scenery, or wander among the 
relics of past ages,—whether we 
linger amid the wonders of art, 
study human nature in foreign 
cities or in wilder states of society, 
or give ourselves up to historical 
associations, and ponder the great 
mysteries of existence upon the 
graves of departed nations,—wher- 
ever we go, with eyes and hearts 
open, the real benefits of travelling 
will beours, Everywherethoughtis 
stirred, imagination kindled, poetic 
feeling awakened, and the whole 
mind thus braced and refreshed, to 
return with new energy to the 
ordinary toil and responsibilities 
of life. 
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A MOUNT ON SHANKS'S MARE. 


ct is open weather at last ; open, 
perhaps, rather too wide to be 
altogether agreeable to us, for 
whom no steed stamps idle in stall 
during a frost, devouring its head 
and its heart, and who are some- 
times at a loss to know how such 
an aperture may be satisfactorily 
filled. But concerning to-day, have 
we not seen it advertised in an in- 
fallible column—yea, announced by 
him to whom we may exclaim with 
Astyages, ‘Great art thou, O Bell, 
and with thee is there no deceit 
at all!’"—in manner as follows :— 


East Bullfinchshire (Sir M. Mowbray), 
Thursday, 21, Hoppingford Hall, 10. 30; 


and does not that imply that from 
QeA.M. and onwards there is break- 
fast for all comers in the Squire's 
fine old entrance-hall? and is not 
the run afterwards just such a run 
as (provided always that we con- 
sume not previously too much 
Perigord pie) we may see nearly as 
well from our feet as the mighty 
hunters themselves from their 
saddles, the multitude of covers in 


and about the park converting the 
day’s sport into a succession of 
short bursts, with checks just suffi- 
cient to make the horsemen wait 
while a footman may recover his 
breath ? Moreover, the propinquity 


of the meet to ourselves is an 
advantage to a pedestrian not to be 
overlooked ; for though a good pair 
of feet may be used as a hunter 
with some success, they would cer- 
tainly be found unequal to sustain- 
ing the réle of both hunter and 
cover-hack, with which latter de- 
mand upon their prowess we can 
to-day dispense. 

I trust that you are well shod ; 
weshall have some roughish country 
to cross on this flinty soil, and a 
pair of city boots, built for streets 
only, would probably fall to pieces 
during the day, leaving one to do 
barefoot penance homewards for 
one’s folly. I must say that I re- 
joice in seeing a man stoutly booted, 
and feel disposed to prophesy 
health and long life to him from 
that date. Depend upon it, that 
the shoemaker and the doctor re- 


present antagonistic interests. Take 
any small town, the capital of a 
country district, and examine the 
shop-window of its chiefest shoe- 
maker ; if therein you see paraded 
a display of patent-leathern or kid 
specimens, elaborately sewn and 
delicately belaced and embuttoned ; 
of slippers and patterns for slippers 
in lamb’s-wool and braid, in silver 
and gold, the work of women’s 
hands ; of thin boots like gloves for 
the feet, with the soles little 
thicker than the ‘ uppers, and both 
resembling inked brown paper; 
enter that shop, and you shall have 
audience of a little poverty-stricken, 
melancholy man, complaining of 
everything and everybody, but 
especially of the badness of the 
times—meaning of his copy of the 
times; emerge, and be sure of 
meeting in the youth of that dis- 
trict a palefaced, stooping, loafing 
race, whose hands have a natural 
attraction to their pockets, whose 
feet know but to Conan. whose 
heads boast few ideas beyond bet- 
ting, smoking, and _billiards—of 
finding its elders feeble, wooden- 
headed, apathetic, behind the age, 
with broad accents and narrow 
prejudices—and lastly, but most 
certainly, of seeing a plump and 
pompous doctor step briskly from 
the neatest of broughams, wealth 
in his dress and complacency in his 
countenance. Mark, on the con- 
trary, our own Trotborough: re- 
member its far-famed cricket-club, 
and the nuinber of its yearly con- 
tingent to the county Eleven, 
which contests on equal terms with 
All England: remember your ad- 
miration of its volunteers, to whom 
also Colonel O’Hommyside made so 
many compliments at their last 
inspection (to be sure he had used 
nearly the same words to the Third 
Gabishire the day before, and to the 
Fifteenth Blokinghamshire the day 
before that, but he did seem to 
mean more than usual in this case) : 
remember the games which the 
Squire gave to the neighbourhood 
last summer in his park, and that 
exciting hurdle-race, with thirty- 
four starters and three dead-heats 
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before we could decide it: and see 
the immediate results of these 
things—firstly, in that thriving and 
influential burgher, our shoemaker, 
Mr. Moxin, often mayor, generally 
churchwarden, always alderman; 
whose efforts got up the literary 
institution, whose speech decided 
- the last borough election ; can you 
not see the words ‘I am well to do’ 
written in his shop front; in the 
seven-league boots, beautiful upon 
the mountains, the glittering tops, 
the cricket-shoes, the knapsacks, 
which it displays, disdaining not 
the highlow of rural humility ; in 
the very wooden model, large and 
highly-polished—the avro-xo8opvos, 
as Plato might call it—suspended 
over his respectable doorway! Then 
for the second result, turn to our 
doctor, whose feats on the ice 
amused you so much the other day ; 
see him shabby, insignificant, the 
proprietor of a small gig and a 
smaller pony, with his business 
lying mainly among the old women, 
and his general powers and cha- 
racter fitting him admirably for 
theircompanionship. No, rely upon 
it that if you are a good customer 
to the doctor, accidents and infec- 
tions apart, you are not doing your 
duty by your shoemaker ; and never 
grudge to pay a long bill to Mr. 
Moxin, certain that it represents 
many times the value therein 
written in health and heartiness, 
both mental and bodily. 

Did it never strike you how 
much character there lies in boots ; 
yea, how many an inner trait of 
the mind peeps out at the lower 
end of the trousers? Who does 
not know ‘ the Balmoral effeminate,’ 
a young boot; lazy, high-heeled, 
conceited; French in its polish, 
Chinese in its tightness; calculated 
for stepping from drawing-room to 
smoking-room, or at most from 
club to park :—‘the Wellington de- 
fiant, a middle-aged boot ; square- 
toed, stiff, tree-polished, creaking ; 
with a penchant for treading upon 
somebody’s most cherished corn, or 
kicking somebody else from the 
apartment :—‘ the Blucher churlish,’ 
loose-fitting, awkward, muddy; 
delighting in wiping itself against 
you as it passes, and in leaving its 
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exact measurement nature-printed 
on your carpet :—‘ the Albert snob- 
bish, seedy, mis-shapen, ready- 


made; with heel down-trodden and 


vain attempts to conceal slits in 
the side ; bearing an unmistakeable 
look of outcasthood and imposture ? 
Who does not also know ‘the Ox- 
ford-shoe acrobatic, light, springy, 
cheerful ; with laughter in its foot- 
fall, and the invisible wings of 
leaping, airy-footed boyhood at- 
tached, Hermes-like, to its heel :— 
the honest ‘Laced boot of good- 
fellowship; strong itself, and speak- 
ing of a strong form above it; 
which could tell many tales (were 
its tongue endowed with speech) 
of mountains ascended, Alpine or 
Caledonian, of streams leapt or 
forded, of leagues of road or Roth 
trodden at wondrous pace, of hearty 
and tried companionship in feats of 
activity, daring, and endurance ;— 
the very type of vigorous, earnest, 
self-reliant manhood? And last, 
who knows not, and loves not, ‘the 
Cloth-boot benevolent,’ the genuine 
successor to the latter two, the 
dear old comfortable supporter of 
healthy, hearty age; the life of the 
fireside circle, as it rests cosily on 
its own corner of the fender; on 
which grandchildren ride to the 
Cross of Banbury, at which they 
sit for the oft-repeated fairy-tale ; 
inclining to totter, but guiltless of 
gout ; its sound well-known in the 
aisle of the village church, and to 
the ears of the sick and destitute ; 
itself the pedestal to how great a 
weight of experience and good 
sense, of thoughtful kindness and 
hospitality ? Who shall say there 
is no character in boots? And 
these are but the broader divisions, 
the genera, capable of subdivision 
into their many species, each distin- 
guished by its separate traits most 
easily to be recognised. Describe 
to me a man’s habits, and I will fit 
his foot to a nicety. Tell me how 
your friends are shod, and I will 
tell you their characters almost to 
a gesture. By their boots shall you 
know them. 

But here we are at the Hall, and 
did you ever see a finer old house ? 
Look at its wonderful irregular 
front, jutting out into all sorts of 
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unexpected promontories and pen- 
insulas of masonry, and its multi- 
tude of buttresses and corners and 
dark nooks, seeming to have been 
designed with special view to hide- 
and-seek and ‘ I-spy’ for prospective 
generations of children. Look at 
its roof, a perfect forest of turrets 
and pointed gables and twisted 
chimneys, grouping upwards in 
fantastic ascent to the clock-tower 
enthroned like their king in the 
middle. Look at those windows— 
high, broad, and bountiful—form- 
ing at least half of the superficies 
of the house, with deep recesses 
and massive stone mullions: no 
need to take window-tax into his 
plans had the architect who de- 
signed those, nor had legislation 
then stepped in to spoil outward 
taste and inward comfort at one 
stroke. How grandly the low 
winter-morning sun lights them up 
into warm dazzling sheets of gold, 
and how finely they contrast with 
the cold grey walls in which they 
are set, row under row, like the 
jewels in Aaron’s breastplate. See 
their borrowed light thrown back 
upon those stately yews under the 
terrace, where it meets and mingles 
with its parent light, as though sun 
and moon were shining together. 
Old as the house is, those yews 
must be older: they must have 
thrown as sombre an arch over that 
road in days when squires led 
thereon horses for knights, as they 
throw now over these grooms lead- 
ing horses for squires; and have 
dipped their branches as now into 
that dyke in which the moorhens 
are flapping vigorously about, glad 
at the departed frost or scared at 
the tramp of niany steeds, when it 
was a real serviceable moat, to be 
crossed only by a drawbridge, 
guarded with a frowning gate and 
vortcullis, And equally old must 
Se these gnarled and wrinkled oaks, 


under which we are standing, and 


fellows to which we have been 
passing all the way across the park, 
up to their knees in the red dry 
fern, or standing out in bold relief 
on little knolls of primeval turf,— 
the straggling remains of the old 
Royal forest ; for this country-side 
has been famous as a hunting- 
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ground from the day when a Nor- 
man king fenced it round with the 
most stringent of all possible game- 
laws, and falconry and venery held 
the throne which has come down 
uninterruptedly to their lineal de- 
scendants, pheasant-shooting and 
fox-hunting. 

But we mustn’t linger ; let us go 
in to breakfast. We must wade up 
to the front-door knee-deep in a 
sea of waving tails, and hanging 
ears, and sedate-looking noses eager 
for the scent ; for here is Jim Tops 
and his pack disposed on the open 
flat before the house, levelled for- 
merly for a courtyard ora bowling- 
green, or some other absurd en- 
closure, in days when our sires 
lived more for the gratification of 
the mouth than the eyes, and did 
their best with trees and _ brick 
walls to shut out air and scenery 
from their dwellings. Good morn- 
ing, Jim ; fine day for scent ; yes, 
coming out on the wooden horse 
again. I know that Jim nurses in 
his heart a lofty contempt for me 
apropos of my pedestrian appear- 
ances with his hounds, and asso- 
ciates me with poor old half-brained 
Tallyho Jack, who, in a ragged and 
soiled hunting coat—once red, now 
purple with age (and very little 
other clothing to add to the inven- 
tory)—has run with them for these 
thirty years, and picked up many a 
hard-earned sixpence by opening 
the opportune gate or retrieving 
the riderless horse. But Jim loves 
his joke, thinking indeed a great 
deal of a very small one, and in- 
variably reproduces an old com- 
parison of my walking-stick to a 
horse once made by me, which has 
done duty in tickling his fancy and 
keeping him civil ever since. He 
once expressed his opinion of me 
very succinctly to a mutual friend, 
‘Yes, sir, he be a pleasant-spoken 
gen’lman,—but Law bless you!’ 

In we go, and find the glorious 
old entrance-hall spread orthodoxly 
as a refectory, with a double line of 
table down its length and a third 
crossways on the dais, and the 
grim old figures portrayed above 
the wainscot staring down from 
their regions of armour and es- 
cutcheons, of antlers and other 
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trophies of the cotemporary chase, 
on their successors in field and 
feast, who, let us hope, are about 
to do as much justice to their 
memory in the former as they 
certainly are now doing in the 
latter. And there is the Squire, 
ready like the rest for the fray, 
with his coat in its war-paint, 
moving about with a word of 
welcome for everybody, and look- 
ing like a chief as he is. And 
there at the top of one table, pre- 
siding at an enormous urn, and 
surrounded by heroes in red, green, 
and black, entering into their topics 
of turnips and horses and magis- 
trates’ meetings, as if these had 
long been the special subjects of 
her ownattention—evidently rather 
proud of the gentle air to which 
these rough natures tame them- 
selves while in her presence, but 
quiet and dignified and self-pos- 
sessed—sits Edith, his niece, en- 
throned the queen of the feast, the 
tea-pot her orb, and the sugar- 
tongs her sceptre. It is only pos- 
sible to achieve a few hurried 
words with her over a coffee-cup, 
such is the throng of courtiers 
demanding audience, and we must 
content ourselves with breakfast 
down here below the salt as a 
penalty for our late arrival. I 
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should recommend you, as you 
value your condition, to take just 
as little coffee as may prevent 
positive drought, and to remember 
that Kedgeree,* though a viand 
admirable to the palate, is scarcely 
so well suited for the wind. IZfwe 
were training selon les régles, we 
should quench our thirst with a 
dry biscuit, and stop up our hunger 
with a nearly raw beefsteak ; but 
a it is rather too late to 
yegin such asceticisms a few 
minutes only before the start, and 
the benefit to be derived might be 
scarcely worth the excitement 
which such an order would create 
among the Squire’s servants. 

But everybody is turning out, 
and we must leave breakfast, whe- 
ther scientific or purely sensual, 
for more exciting scenes. Isn’t it 
a great sight to-see that fine old 
fellow, Sir Melton, riding off at the 
head of his pack?—his grey hair 
streaming out from under his hat, 
but his figure as erect and firm in 
the saddle, and his nerve as un- 
shaken, as when in a great county 
crisis le first took these hounds—a 
date beyond the memory of any 
one now following him, except 
perhaps that of Tallyho Jack afore- 
said. The Squire, too, is as con- 
spicuous among the troop as Saul 


* It has been suggested to me that many readers of Fraser may be unacquainted 
with Kedgeree, and to such I am sure that I shall become almost as great a benefactor 


as M. Soyer himself, by introducing them to so delicious a preparation. 


It is a 


native of India, as its name imports, but equally welcome to an English breakfast- 
table; and I cordially advise every one who reads the following recipe that he 
forthwith command his cook to go and do likewise. 


The old Head Cook to the fire he sped, 
For the breakfast bell was ringing; 
The Haddock he flung on the embers red, 
And he set the saucepan singing ; 
‘Other white fish may suit,’ quoth he, 


‘But the crisp little Haddock’s the fish for me.’ 


He broiled it brown, and he minced it broiled ; 
Two hard eggs minced he also ; 

And of rice he'd a teacupful meetly boiled ;— 
Well knew he when rice to call so, — 

‘For if boiled enough for a Curry,’ quoth he, 

‘It is boiled enough for a Kedgeree.’ 


With an ounce of butter he mixed them then ; 
Quoth he, ‘A right toothsome stuff is it,’ 

As he sprinkled thy pepper, sad Cayenne, 
And of mustard a quantum sufficit. 

‘Now mine apron and paper cap,’ quoth he, 

‘But my lord eats twice of this Kedgeree ! 
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among his subjects, though less 
from size than from his handsome 
open face and something particu- 
larly manly and gallant about his 
general presence. Put him into a 
coat of mail, and what a first-rate 
knight-errant he would make! 
See, too, here is our Polish friend, 
Captain Sbiskitz, mounted on an 
old carriage-horse of the Squire’s, 
who is quite right not to trust him 
with more valuable cattle. He is 
most elaborately got up for ‘la 
sport, in a velvet coat, with flying 
button-holes (to use the analogy of 
buttresses), expanding into floriated 
tails of braid all over the chest, like 
the hinges of a medizeval door ; in 
a waistcoat of blue and an under- 
waistcoat of red, and a scarf of 
green and white; and by St. Cris- 
pin, a real pair of Hessians, with 
tassels and all complete—the only 
pair I ever saw alive! Altogether 
“ bears a strong resemblance to 
the foreign gentleman famous from 
the pencil of Mr. Leech, who 
thought he could catch a fox. 

Now open your lungs and stir up 
your pluck, for this cover seldom 
gives what the Irishman called ‘a 
blank find, and in a few minutes 
we shall want both in their best 
order. Do you know anything 
about horses and hounds? [| 
frankly confess that I don’t. I’ve 
no doubt that these are a mag- 
nificent pack and are working 
beautifully ; but to me they look 
very like a cross between a pointer 
and a Russian sheep-dog, and 
beyond a general idea as to who is 
well mounted and who isn’t, the 
horses make very little impression 
upon me, No, [ am thoroughly a 
footman. I confess to little plea- 
sure in the strength of an horse ; 
but I do delight greatly in a man’s 
legs. An otter yields, tomy think- 
ing, far finer sport than a fox; but 
Bullfinchshire is not a habitat of 
otters, and in their absence we 
must for a good day of peristaltic 
exercise be content with the less 
noble animal and the inferior sport. 

There they go—we are off! Let 
us try to get a start of the horses 
at first, and while they are all 
going round by that gate, we can 
squeeze through this shaw with 
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the hounds ; thereby exhibiting at 
one and the same time two distinct 
advantages which the pedestrian 
method possesses over the eques- 
trian—firstly, in the biped ability 
to climb and crouch, modes of 
locomotion impossible to a horse ; 
secondly, in the fearlessness with 
which, provided we stain not the 
scent prematurely, we may run 
among the very hounds without 
danger of injuring or unduly 
hurrying them, or of drawing forth 
any of those choice and voluble 
formule suited for such emer- 
gencies with which the vocabulary 
of Jim Tops abounds. See, we 
have gained a whole field in ad- 
vance of the foremost. Let us not, 
however, be jealous, but charitably 
leave this next gate open for them 
all; so shall they bless us from 
their saddles. And now for a 
vigorous ‘spirt’ through the tur- 
nips, to be over that low spot in the 
coming hedge before the whole 
field are upon us, for to be ridden 
over in a gap is not only painful at 
the moment of contact, but calcu- 
lated to mar one’s ensuing day’s 
sport and exercise. Bravo! we are 
through. But we must now resign 
the lead, and permit some of our 
Centaur competitors gradually to 
poe us. Let them not deem, 
however, for a moment that the 
Lapithe are yet beaten, or that 
themselves are about to be sole 
occupants of the fair Thessalian 
meads. Some turn of the wily 
prey shall yet give the infantry 
that due superiority over the 
cavalry which was established on 
that mythological occasion when 
Peirithous’s groomsmen behaved 
badly to Hippodameia’s brides- 
maids, and which even in our own 
day every battle and every fresh 
invention of war seems to be 
yearly increasing. 

Well, it is no bad thing to be a 
little in the rear just now, for here 
we come to the park-brook, and we 
shall thus gain a full view of the 
various prowess and catastrophes 
thereat, without the necessity of 
slackening pace to suit a Parthian 
attitude of retrospection somewhat 
uncomfortable to an English neck. 
There goes Sir Melton over it like 
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a bird—yea, like a kingfisher—and 
straight on without looking back 
for a moment, as if he neither 
thought anything of his achieve- 
ment nor cared what fate others 
may meet in following it. Several 
more, too, the Squire among them, 
take it in more or less good style, 
but the latter is not so exclusively 
eager in the animal part of the 
sport as to be proof against the 
temptation of taking a little paren- 
thetical diversion out of his fellow 
mortals ; with which idea he slack- 
ens pace, for well he knows that 
Captain Sbiskitz and the old coach- 
horse are close in his rear, and 
much he doubts the ability of 
either to surmount the park-brook 
after a rapid thaw. See that 
illustrious refugee, with violent 
gestures of arm, leg, and back, 
driving his steed at the water, in 
an excited state of mingled courage 
and despair, both feelings urging 
him wildly to the leap. But the 
old roadster is a great ae too pru- 
dent to attempt more than he 
knows his power to perform. He 
digs his fore-feet into the bank, 
and stops dead short as if he had 
run up against a wall, Ha! ha! 
there’s asummerset for you! Could 
Boleno himself have better dived 
through the window of a china- 
shop? Head foremost he shoots 
from his saddle, and revolves in 
exactly such an orbit as throws him 
flat on his back into the water, 
beneath which he disappears from 
view with a smacking sound,—first 
throwing up such a waterspout as 
to suggest that, with a foreigner’s 
adaptability to circumstances, he 
has suddenly turned whale, and 
displacing enough in an heap on the 
right hand and on the left to make 
one momentarily realize the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. See his hat 
rise and float over him, like a large 
bubble denoting the presence of 
animal matter below. I hope sin- 
cerely that swimming is an art cul- 
tivated at his inland home, for to 
go in after him would be a great 
sacrifice to humanity, involving no 
less than the loss of to-day’s run ; 
for a water-logged vessel makes but 
astern chase. That will do: he is 
up again, and clinging piteously 
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to a willow. So I think we may 
leave him now to empty his own 
Hessians and wring out his velvet 
coat ; and I dare say Tallyho Jack 
will look after his horse—for here 
comes up behind us that useful 
half-file of irregular infantry, with 
a fine scent for an accident that 
would do credit to a vulture, and 
make a doctor’s fortune. Can you 
jump the brook? I think I can, 
if laughter will let me: but don’t 
you try it, if you have any doubt 
of your powers. Take the warning 
of the captain and the advice of 
his horse, and—see—if you scram- 
ble up that pendant willow, which 
overhangs the stream like a draw- 
bridge, you will have an easy drop 
to the other side:—and so we go 
on our way rejoicing. 

Only half of the field are before 
us as yet ; the remainder are still 
on the wrong side of the brook, 
where they have been pretending 
to commiserate the captain, but 
have transparently had other and 
stronger reasons for stopping. 
There they go, turning to right and 
left in search of a bridge; and 
whereas I happen to know that 
such an accommodation is not to 
be found at less distance than half 
a mile, it will probably be some 
time before we have the pleasure 
of seeing them again. Well, it is 
at all events better, even for consi- 
derations of sport, to come out on 
foot, than, mounted, to fail either 
in strength of steed or stoutness of 
heart. And now how are we to 
regain our place? Ha! look there; 
I knew it ; theyare running straight 
for that smaller cover, where there 
will surely be a short check.—Capi- 
tal! we are again to the fore ; and 
now let us seek this high corner of 
the wvod, a point whence we may 
see at once in which direction the 
crafty one breaks away again. How 
the pheasants are whirring out over 
our heads; this is one of the cen- 
tral preserves: and watch the con- 
flicting emotions visible in the 
Squire’s face, as excitement in to- 
day’s run or anticipation of to- 
morrow’s battue predominates in 
his thoughts. There is Loder the 
keeper, too, who has been warily 
hovering about for such a contin- 
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gency, anxious lest the timid birds 
stray into the enemy’s—yea, his 
bitter enemy’s—country, and _roll- 
ing out Saxon expletives terrible to 
hear at the licensed havoc in pro- 
gress before his very eyes. Soon 
shall he, in calmer mood, traverse 
with his dog, shepherd-like, the 
hedgerows and outlying shaws, 
and gently suggest to his scattered 
flock to return to their ravaged 
fold, nor desist till each well- 
marked wanderer is once more in 
safety. 

Why, how strangely out of breath 
youare! Surely a run of not much 
more than a mile ought not to have 
socompletely air-pumped you! Your 
‘wave of life’ has become a very 
Atlantic roller, and seems threaten- 
ing to burst the cavern into which 
it rushes with its fierce ebb and 
flow. Ah! whatdolIsee? Is that 
really a belt peeping from below 
your waistcoat ? and have you posi- 
tively had the insanity to adopt 
that absurd tradition of binding 
tight your waist for a run—girding 
up your loins with a vengeance— 
which I thought was long ago 
exploded, with the theory of ‘ se- 
cond wind,’ and other such school- 
boyish superstitions? Stitch? I 
should think you probably have got 
a stitch! and you are certainly 
doing your best to sew it tighter. 
Don’t you know that nine men out 
of ten habitually work their lungs 
more by aid of the stomach than 
of the chest? and though the habit 
is doubtless a pernicious one— 
tending, I am assured, to the ossi- 
fication of the pectoral cartilages 
(which of course you will at once 
understand to be quite dreadful to 
think of); and further, by weakening 
the voice (for the abdominal mus- 
cles are not so strong at expiration 
as the pectoral), causing, I have not 
the shadow of a doubt, half the 
stammering and nearly all the 
‘clergymen’s throats’ in England ; 
—and though as the cause of such 
woes it should certainly be overcome, 
if possible, at leisure :—still, my 
good sir, common sense will surely 
tell you that this is the worst con- 
ceivable moment for trying forcible 
remedies, when one requires all 
one’s usual aids to breathing, higher 
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or lower, correct or incorrect, in 
their most capacious and unem- 
barrassed form. If your method 
is wrong, such as it is you must 
use it now : if right, why encumber 
yourself with useless appliances? 
Off with the belt, pray, at once ; 
and if—through fear of finding your 
gristle turned prematurely into 
bone, or a more wholesome dread 
of the tonsil-scissors of some quack 
restorer of voice—you are keen to 
train your lungs in so correct a 
régime of pneumatics, put it on 
again as soon as we reach home, 
and you may possibly do yourself 
some good. 

See, he is off again ; now for it 
once more, and hurrah for our 
recovered wind and place! It will 
be a longer burst this time, if [ 
mistake not, for our course is now 
leading boldly out from the region 
of covers and checks towards the 
broad open chalk downs, first-rate 
running-ground for fox, dog, horse, 
and last—but alas! not in equal 
yroportion —for man. We must 

eep some wind, and pluck, and 
muscle intact for that final emer- 
gency, for there we shall encounter 
no stone wall, no rasping hedge 
or six-barred gate to give advan- 
tage to a climbing biped ; it will 
bea sheer trial of nerve and bottom, 
and must be prepared for accord- 
ingly. Still we may as well take 
present advantage of this stiff 
ploughed field, and while the horses 
are labouring heavily through the 
deep soil, and prudent riders for- 
bear the spur, we can scud at our 
swiftest along this narrow furrow— 
which is as smooth as a high road 
to our smaller requirements—foot 
before foot, like Mr. Blondin on a 
rope: and so we leave our com- 
petitors again behind us. Now 
across the grass meadow, where the 
cows stand stupidly staring at the 
novel procession, but having appa- 
rently, by the time the horses are on 
the scene, made up their minds as to 
its nature, join in alongside with 
insane capers and whiskings of tail, 
and try hard to surmount the hedge 
in company, as though they too 
were fed upon oats. And now a 
six-foot stone wall and a gate of 
equal height, and, see,—as stoutly 
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padlocked as if the farmer were a 
sworn enemy to field sports (as in- 
deed he very likely is), and had 
foreseen this very situation ; the 
horsemen have depended on open- 
ing it easily, and are regularly 
pounded; no chance for one of 
them but a long circuit or a tedious 
dismounting to unhinge the pon- 
derous obstacle. Shall we take 
the opportunity of showing them 
our superiority, and climbing it 
ourselves, leave them to follow as 
best they may? The temptation 
is very great, and the triumph 
would be complete. No, let us 
forbear ; perhaps it would be rather 
churlish, and we are so well up 
with the foremost just now that 
we can afford to be generous. Lend 
a hand, then, to the heavy gate ; 
once, twice, and a heave-ho! and 
it is off the hinges. Suppose, how- 
ever, We compromise the matter by 
leaving just sufficient aperture for 
one horse only at a time, at which 
point its own weight will keep it 
immovable. That will do; now 
let them squeeze through in a long 
thin line of single file; we shall 
still keep our lead to at least a 
good number of them. 

On through this last fallow, 
where there is a tardy plough doing 
winter work, with which the team 
seem disposed to run away, emu- 
lous as were their neighbours the 
cows. Over the last fence, a good 
awkward ‘double, which many 
horses refuse, and one accepting 
too eagerly, falls heavily, his rider 
rubbing his face in the ground 
after the manner of Chinese humi- 
lity. Is he hurt? No, all right: 
and now we are out on the table- 
land of the open down,—the back- 
bone of Bullfinchshire, as we call 
it In county vernacular, from its 
central and quasi-supporting situa- 
tion to the region round about. 
What a glorious air moving lightly 
along the clean _hill-tops, unim- 
pregnated with damp and uncon- 
densed into impurity by passing 
over ill-drained field or heavy 
marsh-land, by dipping into ditch 
or village cesspool. Let us take 
one good chestful of the whole- 
some fluid before we square our 
arms, and set our teeth, and rush 
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on afresh for our flat heat. How 
the tine close-nibbled turf rebounds 
under our feet, and gives unwonted 
spring to every step! Gad !—for 
here cometh up another troop of 
the horses, with quick muffled 
thuds over the green Axminster 
carpet ; and we must soon put up 
with our new and less glorious 
position as tail of the field. 

Now comes the turning-point of 
the day, and dreadfully dishearten- 
ing work it is ; level enough, physi- 
cally speaking, but decidedly ‘ up- 
hill’ in a moral point of view. No 
variety, no alleviation, or imme- 
diate hope of alleviation, to the 
dead stubborn rectilinear grind, 
the more heart-breaking still for 
the sight of the horsemen before 
us diminishing every moment into 
distance. On we go, our legs work- 
ing with the tedious mechanical 
regularity of two pistons of a steam- 
engine, and needing corresponding 
powers of endurance. It is on 
such occasions as this that I know 
myself an Anglo-Saxon, for in no 
other blood derived from the 
Noachian fountain-head—save per- 
haps aboriginal American—runs 
that steady stream of pluck and per- 
sistence against abiding difficulty, 
which one feels now rising with a 
dash of kindred indignation mixed 
into its composition, and which 
alone sustains us in so dispiriting 
an emergency. Oh for some ob- 
stacle—some piece of ground not 
so exactly and provokingly level, 
were it only a mole-hill, to vary 
the monotonous swing! Oh that 
I could canter! but even a skip 
would be imprudent now, and we 
must jog on in the same fatiguing 
high-actioned trot. But keep it 
up, friend; don’t give in. We are 
not irretrievably thrown out as yet ; 
and, think, we are in much better 
case than those meaner spirits who 
have not again appeared since they 
shied at the captain’s mishap and 
shirked the brook. Ah, look! 
there falls a horse headforemost— 
apparently a most voluntary and 
uncalled-for proceeding on ground 
as smooth as a race-course. An- 
other! what can be the reason? 
Oh, I remember ; that is where the 
lime-carts cross to the big pits be- 
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yond, and overflowing from the 
main track have crimped the level 
turf with line upon line of ruts far 
to the right and left, all more or 
less overgrown with grass, through 
which one must pick dainty way, 
as if tripping through a sort of 
sword-dance. Here we come up to 
them, and—ha, ha! you are down 
too; never mind, it happily takes 
less time to pick up a man than to 
vick up and re-unite a man anda 

orse ; and so we leave two more 
behind us. 

And now perseverance is about 
to be rewarded, and we are nearing 
the edge of the down. The red- 
coats are already setting like so 
many suns, in colour and motion, 
over its steep side, down which 
they must be fain to wind at tor- 
toise-pace, and we shall reach 
them again. We arrive at the edge 
just in time to see the hounds 
tumbling each over other at the 
bottom ; and, see, there is Reynard 
in full view where he has turned 
craftily at right angles along the 
bottom of the hill, and is now 
skimming away again through the 
mist in the meadow beyond. If 
we go no further on the line of the 
hounds, but descend at once, we 
shall come down exactly upon 
them, provided always that they 
miss not the scent at the abrupt 
turn. No; hurrah! they stick to 
it beautifully. That’s it, dig your 
heels deep into the turf, and take 
short, quick steps, keeping your 
legs well underneath you, and you 
may drop down anything short of a 
perpendicular as swiftly, and eke 
as safely as a lark into her nest. 
Look back; we have left the horses 
far to our right, zig-zaging in cau- 
tious diagonals about half way 
down the ‘ brae-face,’ while we are 
again with the hounds, and shall 
be for some time apparently the 
only aspirants to that dignity of 
place. It is fortunate that the 
pack have now full view of their fox, 
and need little aid of nose, or me- 
thinks he would be a very degene- 
rate specimen of his race if he 
couldn't contrive to baffle them 
over this swampy ground, in many 
places an inch deep in water. 

This is real excitement. Hitherto, 
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I confess, I have thought of little 
beside our hare-and-tortoise race 
with the horses, which really so 
far has gone even as A’sop himself 
would have had it go. Emulation 
has kept us going much more than 
love of sport ; indeed, an occasional 
glimpse of the hounds and the real 
sport of the day, is all that till just 
now has been vouchsafed to us, 
But the crisis is coming at last. A 
few more fields will bring us to the 
broad river, for which the fox is 
going as straight as a hive-bound 
bee, and which if he crosses, we 
are thrown out for good and all; 
for I take it that our ardour will 
be sufficiently cooled thereby 
through the medium of the optic 
nerves, nor need any further refri- 
gerant through those of sensation. 
Besides, look at the big cover on 
the other bank ; there are earths in 
that, and that has been his point 
ever since our short check. Yes, 
that river is his line of thirty-six 
degrees north latitude; let him 
once cross it and he is a free fox, 
without fear of extradition, even 
though he should chance to have 
slaughtered a hound or two in his 
escape. But can he live so far? I 
begin to think not,—the hounds are 
gaining on him in every stride. I 
take it he is doomed; and that 
‘music, as your sporting man 
poetically terms it, now being 
chorused so close behind him, is 
his regwiescat, See his shape from 
nose to tip of brush—you can mark 
it even from here—a perfect arch, 
still, as those two extremities droop, 
growing higher and higher in the 
crown, even as at one period of 
taste advanced the arch ecclesiasti- 
cal. Now to put out all our 
remaining strength; no need to 
husband it more, for the final emer- 
gency has come—the point at which, 
in a boat-race, coxswain plies hard 
his whistle, and, with total in- 
difference to the truth or false- 
hood of the statement, loudly insists 
that his crew are ‘gaining.’ Vault 
the wire fence—a poser for the 
horses that, too ; they must fetch a 
compass by the gate in the far 
corner. Crash through the high 
pasture-hedge—hands over face to 
guard it from thorns, and careless 
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of huge angular rents in garments. 
We are nearing the river—-will he 
really gain it ?—Ha! they have run 
into him on the very bank, and he 
falls like Priam on his own thresh- 
old. Look back, we are alone of 
men in the field; though here, 
scarcely two seconds behind us, 
come Sir Melton, the Squire, Jim 
Tops, and another, over the last 
fence. Rush in ;—let us save some- 
thing of the fox, ff only the brush. 
That’s it, grab him ;—he is nearly in 
.two already: hold him high over 
our head or you'll lose him again. 
i would ‘whoop’ if I had a forte 
sound left in me, but we will leave 
that to the Squire, whose chest is 
the chest of Stentor. Listen to 
his shout, shrill and triumphant as 
an Indian’s over a scalp. Here is 
Jim, he will keep the hounds off 
for you; and—there—I think we 
have fairly earned that we may 
throw ourselves on the ground and 
vant beside the panting pack. 
What with their loud breath, and 
ours, and that of the horses now 
arrived on the scene, the sound— 
and the cloud of steam too—is even 
as of a junction-station with many 
trains starting at once. 
Loudarethe praises and congratu- 
lations from the Squire—no trace of 
jealousy in his open look and hearty 
words ; though I fancy I do detect 
a little in Sir Melton’s remarks on 
the subject, which is perhaps not 
altogether unnatural, And here 
comes up Jim to us where we lie, 
with something in his face more 
like admiration than any look that 
I ever saw there before. He offers 
us the brush; well, you are the 
stranger to the Bullfinchshire 
country, and there are no ladies 
out, and the compliment is not 
ill-deserved ; I think you may very 
fairly accept it. We will remune- 
rate Jim presently; so shall we 
screw up the vernier of his respect 
for us to yet many higher degrees 
of temperature; so shall the 
‘wooden horse’ stand no longer in 
his contempt, and the ‘ Law bless 
you’ be eliminated from his senti- 
ments on our character. 
And now up from the grass, 
friend, lest we mar the good effect 
of the day on our constitutions, 
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The hounds are going off again to 
draw Cold-Harbour Spinney ; but 
we, I think, have done enough for 
glory and for exercise, and may 
well go home to our book and our 
arm-chair,—the laurels on which 
we can now satisfactorily repose. 
Herein pray notice another advan- 
tage which we footmen have gained. 
These our friends who subsidize 
horses to do their work for them, 
require a whole day for the acquisi- 
tion of their own due exercise; we, 
economizing in horseflesh, econo- 
mize also in time; our ‘healthful 
play’ is already sufficient for the 
day, and we return fresh and vigor- 
ous to our ‘books and work’ until 
the evening—a line of action which 
the great moralist of youth him- 
self would have prescribed for us, 
Come along, then, here is a shower 
beginning ; it will do us no harm 
so long as we are in brisk, warm 
motion, and keep up an antidotic 
moisture in the idpas avdpeia ; nor 
till the waters from above the fir- 
mament are no longer kept at bay 
by those from below, need we fear 
colds and rheumatisms and the ills 
to which sodden flesh is heir. 
Confess your obligations to me 
for inducing you to don those 
knickerbockers for our run, in lieu 
of the ordinary pantaloon of daily 
life. Just reflect what would be 
now the state of trousers after 
splashing ankle-deep through those 
water-meadows, to say nothing of 
the ploughed and harrowed mud 
crossed earlier in the day. They 
would resemble curtains with the 
perpendicular movement, which 
drop from the ceiling by reason of 
weights disposed along their lower 
edge; and would now be hanging 
in soaking and flapping festoons 
many wrinkles deep on our insteps, 
heavy as the ankle-irons of a 
prisoner. I sincerely trust—don’t 
you?—that this fashion of lower 
gearis coming into general adoption, 
along with beards and a few other 
common-sensible arrangements for 
personal comfort ; for, indeed, why 
we snould heap unnecessary cover- 
ings over limbs of activity which 
Nature especially made hardy that 
their motions might need the less 
incumbrance, while, with contra- 
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dictory perversity, we most un- 
thankfully discard the liberal 
clothing which her foresight has 
provided for more delicate and 
vital parts,—has long been a double 
mystery tome. If this is civiliza- 
tion, give me back barbarism— 
provided always there be no e in 
the word. When I shall hear, on 
the one hand, of swritis as a disease 
of the same nature as bronchitis, or 
that the shin has immediate con- 
nexion with the lungs or other 
vital organs ; and see it proved on 
the other that beards impede any 
natural action of the throat or 
mouth—then will I see wisdom in 
this interchange of inconvenience 
which has long been customary 
between the chin and the calf of 
the leg. You object to the name 
of these our garments /—well, it is 
rather suggestive of pale faces, 
nasal twangs, and copious expecto- 
rations, but surely advantages such 
as theirs would carry off any name 
short of Bourbon or San-ko-lin-tsin. 

I confess to being very thirsty ; 
what say you to turning in awhile 
at ‘The Loggerheads’ as we pass 
through the coming village? Here 
we are; look up at the quaint old 
signboard. Ha-ha! I have en- 
trapped you into reading its legend 
— ‘We three Loggerheads be’—and 
whereas two figures only are 
depicted on the masterly cartoon 
above, in reading this thou hast 
condemned thyself also. This is 
the one joke of the village, on the 
strength of which all its inhabitants 
are in their own esteem established 
wits, and plume themselves on 
knowing a thing or two more than 
the duller world outside the parish 
bounds. Come in; that advertise- 
ment in the window will just suit 
our emergency—‘ Pale Ale, per 8d. 
bottle’-—a common but somewhat 
involved construction of sentence ; 
eminently classical though, when 
one comes to consider it ;—thus 
Horace, ‘Per te deos oro, A snug 
little bar-parlour with arm-chairs at 
the fire, anda plump landlady several 
sizes too large for it. Look in the 
chimney-glass, and see what a fine 
healthy ruffian you are after your 
race—though perhaps this specimen 
is more calculated to exhibit the 
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ruffianliness than the health. Small 
blame to a man if, beholding his 
face in this glass, he straightway 
forget what manner of man he was, 

Blessed be the Alderman of 
Cripplegate who invented arm- 
chairs ; light lie the earth on his 
turtle-fed ashes! What a portrait 
one could draw of that eminent 
philanthropist and universal bene- 
factor!—Rotund and ruby-visaged, 
full of lip anf moist of eye, as, 
newly returned at night from high 
feast with his company, and clad 
now in the dressing-gown and slip- 
pers of the period,—the massive gold 
chain of office just laid aside from 
his neck, the equally massive car- 
buncle still brilliant in his nose,— 
he skirmishingly and complacently 
added up items in the day’s 
gains before turning in to bed, 
over a blazing fire and a final 
composer of spiced canary or sack- 
posset, and settled himself with 
paternal satisfaction into the warm 
embrace of the offspring of his 
genius. And these are no degene- 
rate descendants of that original 
ancestor, unless, as is not impos- 
sible, our appetite for such food is 
stronger just now, and less discri- 
minating than usual. Here we can 
sit awhile and talk over the morn- 
ing’s run. I am sure you will 
agree with me that if its advantages 
and pleasures were better known, 
this our method of seeing the sport 
would be much more generally 
adopted. It stands to reason 
theoretically, and we have just 
reduced to practical proof, that 
across an average English country 
of hedgerows or stiffer fences, of 
steep hills and deep arable fields, 
there must constantly occur obsta- 
cles which are much less to a man, 
light of body and gifted with hands 
for climbing, than to a heavy quad- 
ruped, porvé and unversatile in the 
feet, swift only on comparatively 
level ground, and not always very 
sure even there. - A man can follow 
such smaller animals as foxes and 
dogs, not indeed with a horse’s 
approach to their speed, but with 
more than a horse’s aptitude for 
making their track his track. We 
cannot often hope for a repetition 
of to-day’s luck; that turn of the 
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fox under the down was worth half 
a mile to us; but a short cut is at 
least as available to us as to our 
mounted competitors ; nay, having 
nothing but ourselves to think for, 
we have perhaps a better chance of 
detecting such an opportunity than 
many an indifferent and embar- 
rassed horseman of my acquain- 
tance. On the main question of 
speed, remember that an ordinary 
man of moderately athletic habits 
can run his mile any day in six or 
seven minutes ;—give him that time 
and distance to catch an important 
express train, and see if he wont 
do it. Now let such an one train 
a little—which word, however fear- 
inspiring to nervous mothers, is 
nothing more than the conventional 
expression for the process of acquir- 
ing unto himself the best and most 
vigorous state of health possible— 
let him train a little, and he will 
keep up the same or a slightly infe- 
rior average pace for five or six miles; 
and there are not many runs in a 
season in any country, of which he 
would not, with such powers, see 
the best part. If he select his meets 
judiciously and avoid open country, 
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he may often thus enjoy nearly as 
good sport as his wealthy or extra- 
vagant neighbour for whom two 
hunters bound beneath the alter- 
nate saddle. Already, however, it 
is but seldom that I indulge in this 
my pedestrian propensity, to find 
myself the only one in the field 
thus pursuing health and sport; 
with many a casual companion in 
perseverance have I crossed a diffi- 
cult country, aided and aiding with 
mutual encouragements and pat- 
tings on the back, ended, oftener 
than otherwise, in mutual congra- 
tulations on success. Doesn’t it 
rejoice you to find this England of 
our day becoming a much more 
running England than heretofore, 
and given to athletic habits of all 
kinds in a daily advancing degree? 
Be sure that it is this which is now 
taking away the reproach — if, 
indeed, it was ever fully deserved 
—that we were an unmilitary 
nation ; and is adding to the more 
solid virtues of our character that 
élan in which our nearest neigh- 
bours have hitherto boasted their 
one superiority. 
And so homewards. 
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MRS. PIOZZI* 


HE Ursa Major of astronomy 

never sets in English latitudes. 
In the same way, the Great Bear of 
English literature has never sunk 
below the horizon. The old inte- 
rest still attaches to Dr. Johnson, 
and to everything connected with 
him. Boswell’s book is still the 
most readable volume in the lan- 
guage. Every contribution of fresh 
matter which illustrates the familiar 
subject is sure to be eagerly wel- 
comed. The old man of Bolt-court 
will never be forgotten. For his 
sake Fleet-street is classic ground, 
the ‘ Mitre’ is a consecrated place 
of entertainment. His whims and 
his ways, his might and his weak- 
ness, lis opinions and his preju- 
dices, will go down to the latest 
posterity. Unborn generations will 
take Bozzy from the shelf, as we 
do in our best and in our worst 
humours, for reading. We love it 
at our best times, when we wish to 
feed the hours of enjoyment with 
what is most enjoyable; and we 
love it at our worst moments of 
lassitude and pain, when we seek 
for the best recreation, because 
nothing but the best is then endur- 
able. It might have been supposed 
that so many years after the death 
of Johnson there was nothing left 
to be told about him. Successive 
gleaners might be expected to have 
thoroughly exhausted the well- 
trodden field. The mine, as one 
thought, had been worked out, the 
ore smelted, and the first refuse even 
re-smelted over again longago. But 
fortunately for us, it is not so. A 
new shaft io been sunk, and much 
valuable produce brought up to the 
surface, and into the light of day. 
It is not, indeed, in Dr. Johnson’s 
name that the workings are carried 
on; but he claims manorial rights, 
as it were, over all adjacent lands, 
and a large royalty is always pay- 
able to his memory by those who 
undertake the biography of any of 
his cotemporaries or friends. It is 
in the vindication of his friend, 


H. L. P., now undertaken by her 
learned and able counsel, Mr, 
Hayward, that the latest dig- 
gings have been opened, and that 
all the ancient interest about the 
time has been so well and so suc- 
cessfully renewed. One part of the 
life of the fair initialist was so 
completely involved with that of 
Johnson that their memories are 
almost inseparable; and it is no 
disparagement to the lady to affirm 
that but for her known connexion 
with him, few people would in the 
middle of this nineteenth century 
be caring to hear or know anything 
more about her. The young lady 
of ancient family, the rich brewer's 
consort, the singing-master’s wife, 
the widow of both, would now ex- 
cite little interest if her claims to 
attention rested solely on her own 
literary performances and _ social 
triumphs. But for Johnson, it is 
sretty clear that the memory of 
{rs. Thrale Piozzi would require 
no defence, and for the simple 
reason that there would be little 
memory of her at all. Her offences, 
such as they were, would have been 
so completely buried in oblivion 
that it would have been an useless 
and unnecessary task to resuscitate 
them for the purposes of a tardy 
and posthumous re-hearing and ac- 
quittal. 

Stating it indeed in words, which 
correctly convey the main facts of 
the case, it is difficult at first to 
understand the enormity of the 
lady’s crime, or the commotion ex- 
cited by it among her friends and 
in the polite world of the time, at 
the period of its perpetration. The 
relict of a great brewer, whom she 
had never loved, married an Italian 
gentleman who had sung upon the 
stage, who afterwards gave lessons 
in music, who was evidently no 
vulgar fortune-hunter, and who had 
saved enough of his own profes- 
sional earnings to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in the enjoy- 
ment of single independence, if he 
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had been minded to do so. There 
was no great disparity of years— 
Signor Piozzi was a sensible well- 
conducted man, and Mrs, Thrale 
did no pecuniary mischief to her 
family by her first husband, for 
they were well provided for, and in 
that respect beyond the reach of 
injury. She broke no command- 
ment, and she violated no municipal 
law. It was a matter of taste and 
feeling rather than of absolute 
right or wrong. As she charac- 
teristically said of it herself, writ- 
ing in 1782—‘ A woman of passable 
person, ancient family, respectable 
character, uncommon talents, and 
three thousand a year, has a right 
to think herself any man’s equal, 
and has nothing to seek but return 
of affection from whatever partner 
she pitches on, To marry for love 
would therefore be rational in me, 
who want no advancement of birth 
or fortune ; and till I am in love, I 
will not marry, nor perhaps then.’ 
For ourselves, we must confess that 
we never liked the second marriage, 
and the more we hear of it the less 
we like it. As regards her daugh- 
ters, her best excuse is one which 
otherwise tells with great force 
against her general character as a 
true and affectionate woman. Her 
union with the ex-singer separated 
her from her children; and the 
necessity they were under of seek- 
ing another home was deprived of 
what in another case might have 
been its ugliest features, by the 
hard fact that the mother never 
had loved her daughters at any 
time. The Italian robbed them of 
no affection, for there was none to 
lose. And this we believe, while 
it no doubt to aconsiderable extent 
removes some of the gravest objec- 
tions to the second marriage, offers 
a key to her general nature, by ex- 
hibiting in the strongest and most 
repulsive form the vanity of mind 
and the craving for admiration 
which, in spite of other remarkable 
and even amiable qualities, ren- 
dered her incapable of any very 
deep or elevating passion,‘and even 
prevented the ordinary develop- 
ment of parental and domestic 
affection, 

For a matronly woman to rush 
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into a fresh matrimonial engage- 
ment with the frantic and self- 
abandoning enthusiasm of an ill- 
regulated school-girl pining for a 
lover, was not a pleasant or deco- 
rous spectacle for her friends. 
Affronted by it they certainly had 
no right to be. Dismayed and 
disappointed in their previous es- 
timate of her, however, they well 
might be; and it is no matter for 
wonder if permanent alterations of 
opinion and serious estrangements 
took place. In such cases the 
greater the former friendship the 
wider will be the breach when 
made ; and we freely concede the 
lady’s right to marry again, and to 
marry whom she pleased, claiming 
only for her friends an equal right 
to change their estimate of her, and 
even to withdraw their friendship 
if they thought fit todoso. The 
part taken by Johnson at this 
crisis has been made the subject of 
frequent comment, and much ob- 
servation has been made upon his 
conduct and that of Mrs. Piozzi in 
relation to it. It appears from the 
very valuable letters now published, 
that all previous opinions have been 
pronounced upon an imperfect state 
of the facts ; and we are bound to 
admit that the lady had, on the 
whole, the best of the correspon- 
dence on this occasion between the 
moral philosopher and herself, and 
that she wrote with*kindness and 
temper under circumstances of 
violent provocation. Before, how- 
ever, availing ourselves of these 
new materials, we must go back a 
little to look at some of the ante- 
cedents of the matrimonial culprit 
now put upon her trial again so 
long after the date of her alleged 
offence. 

From the autobiographical me- 
moirs, now for the first time 
printed, we get Mrs. Piozzi’s own 
account of her girlhood, She was 
of an ancient and well connected 
family established in Wales, whose 
name of Salusbury was supposed to 
be derived from a certain Adam de 
Saltzsburg who came to England 
with William the Conqueror. She 
was a clever child, a good deal 
petted, a fondled favourite, and 
seems very early to have become 
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aware of her own extraordinary 
merits. As a little girl, she was 
carried about the rooms at Bath in 
the arms of Beau Nash. At six 
years old, Quin the actor taught 
her to recite Satan’s speech to the 
sun in Paradise Lost. At fourteen 
she sat to Hogarth as the lady in 
his picture of the lady’s last 
stake. Her father and mother 
were improvident, and apparently 
very much dependent on the 
bounty of her uncle Sir Thomas 
Salusbury. She says her early 
education in French, writing, and 
arithmetic was only received from 
her mother ; yet at eight years old 
she reports herself as having been 
pronounced qualified rather to 
teach than to learn in a famous 
London ladies’ school of the day ; 
and an old admiral set about in- 
structing her in the rudiments of 
navigation, which we may suppose 
was all he had to impart, and all 
that remained for his gifted pupil 
to learn. Her next preceptor was 


the family coachman at the coun- 
try seat of one of her grandmothers, 
‘who,’ as she says, ‘like everybody 
else, small and great, delighted in 


taking me as a pupil; and of him 
she learned the art of driving. But 
her most important tutor was 
Dr. Collier, who taught her such 
serious things as Latin, logic, 
rhetoric, &c. These studies com- 
menced wher? the young lady was 
thirteen ; and when she was six- 
teen the Doctor was sixty-four. 
Notwithstanding the nature of their 
relation and the difference of their 
ages, the lady thinks it necessary 
to protest that ‘love had no place 
at all in the connexion,’ although 
she has previously hinted that her 
ancient tutor was jealous of the 
many suitors who haunted the 
house for her sake. Of Dr. Collier 
she speaks in another place in her 
Memoirswith the greatest affection, 
and even compares her feelings for 
him with those she entertained for 
her two husbands. 


Certainly the sentiment with which 
dear Dr. Collier inspired me in 1757 
remains unaltered now in the year 1815. 
After my father’s death my kind and 
prudent mother, resolving I should 
marry Mr. Thrale, and fearing possibly 
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lest my Preceptor should foment any 
disinclination which she well knew would 
melt in her influence, or die in her dis. 
pleasure, resolved to part us, and we met 
no more: but never have I failed remem- 
bering him with a preference as com- 
pletely distinct from the venerating 
solicitude which hung heavily over my 
whole soul whilst connected with Dr. 
Johnson, as it was from the strong con- 
nubial duty that tied my every thought 
to Mr. Thrale’s interest, or from the 
fervid and attractive passion which made 
twenty years passed in Piozzi’s enchanting 
society seem like a happy dream of 
twenty hours. My first friend formed 
my mind to resemble his. It never did 
resemble that of either of my husbands, 
and in that of Dr. Johnson’s mine was 
swallowed up and lost. 


The first mention of Thrale to 
his future bride was made by her 
uncle Sir Thomas Salusbury, with 
whom she and her mother were 
living, and who seems to have 
been anxious enough to promote 
some marriage for his vivacious 
and accomplished niece. He was 
announced as an incomparable 
young man, and the next day ap- 
peared in person to prosecute his 
suit. His first attempts to make 
himself agreeable do not seem to 
have succeeded in pleasing; nor 
does he ever appear to have 
given himself much trouble about 
it, or to have gained any hold 
upon the affections he sought. Yet 
after a lengthened courtship they 
drifted into a marriage, the reasons 
for completing which, on the lady’s 
side, were clearly not those of love. 
Mrs. Thrale says that he was much 
kinder than she counted on toa 
plain girl without any attraction 
in his eyes, and on whom he had 
never thrown away five minutes, 
except in the presence of company. 
Plain she can hardly have been, 
unless indeed .Reynolds’s portrait 
was a very flattering one, or unless 
she had acquired beauty after her 
marriage. The portrait of the be- 
rouged old woman of seventy-two 
given in one of Mr. Hayward’s 
volumes, even making every allow- 
ance for the effects of age, would 
never be recognised as that of the 
same person who sat to Sir Joshua; 
and perhaps as much beauty may 
have been gained during her ripen- 
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ing womanhood as was afterwards 
lost in the decline of life. She, 
however, always described herself 
as too strong-featured for beauty. 

Miss Hester Lynch Salusbury had 
the certainty of £10,000, with ex- 
pectations ; but this amount of 
money can hardly have been Thrale’s 
inducement to the marriage ; 
and one can only fall back on the 
simple and natural theory that the 
rich brewer was more or less in 
love with the little Welshwoman, 
and married her to please himself, 
although it does not seem to have 
particularly pleased her. Indeed, 
she appears to have been almost 
passive in the matter, and entirely 
in her mother’s hand, who was bent 
upon a prudential match, the bene- 
fits of which she afterwards en- 
joyed by living with her daughter. 
Atter thirteen years of married life 
she was able to take the calm re- 
view of Mr. Thrale’s character 
which is now first published, and 
is perhaps as remarkable an exam- 
ple of a portrait of a husband by 
his wife as has ever been painted, 
in the total absence from it of any 
trace of affection. 

Mr. Thrale’s person is manly, his coun- 
tenance agreeable, his eyes steady and of 
the deepest blue ; his look neither soft 
nor severe, neither sprightly nor gloomy, 
but thoughtful and intelligent ; his ad- 
dress is neither caressive nor repulsive, 
but unaffectedly civil and decorous ; and 
his manner more completely free from 
every kind of trick or particularity than I 
ever saw any person’s. He is a man 
wholly, as I think, out of the power of 
mimickry. He loves money, and is dili- 
gent to obtain it ; but he loves liberality 
too, and is willing enough both to give 
generously and to spend fashionably. His 
passions either are not strong, or else he 
keeps them under such command that 
they seldom disturb his tranquillity or his 
friends ; and it must, I think, be some- 
thing more than common which can affect 
him strongly, either with hope, fear, 
anger, love, or joy. 

* * w ~ * * 

Mr. Thrale’s sobriety, and the decency 
of his conversation, being wholly free 
from all oaths, ribaldry and profaneness, 
make him a man exceedingly comfortable 
to live with; while the easiness of his 
temper and slowness to take offence add 
greatly to his value as a domestic man. 
Yet I think his servants do not much 
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love him, and I am not sure that his 
children have much affection for him ; 
low people almost all indeed agree to 
abhor him, as he has none of that officious 
and cordial manner which is universally 
required by them, nor any skill to dis- 
semble his dislike of their coarseness. 
With regard to his wife, though little 
tender of her person, he is very partial to 
her understanding ; but he is obliging to 
nobody, and confers a favour less pleas- 
ingly than many a man refuses to confer 
one. This appears to me to be as just a 
character as can be given of the man with 
whom I have now lived thirteen years ; 
and though he is extremely reserved and 
uncommunicative, yet one must know 
something of him after so long acquaint- 
ance. Johnson has a very great degree 
of kindness and esteem for him, and says 
if he would talk more, his manner would 
be very completely that of a perfect gen- 
tleman. 


It is curious to compare the cha- 
racter given by the wife with that 
contained in Johnson’s epitaph, 
making every due allowance even 
for posthumous and lapidary praise. 

The current account of Thrale’s 
origin, as given by Boswell, 
is incorrect. ‘The story of his 
father having worked for six 
shillings a week at the brewery 
which was afterwards his own, may 
have been true of his great-uncle, 
a Mr. Edward Halsey, but certainly 
not so of his immediate ancestor. 
Mrs. Thrale’s account of her hus- 
band’s family, given by her in a 
marginal note to Boswell, is to the 
effect that this Halsey was the son 
of a miller at St. Albans, who ran 
away to London with a few shil- 
lings in his pocket, and became an 
inferior clerk in the Anchor brew- 
house at Southwark. He rose in 
the establishment, married his mas- 
ter’s daughter, after the approved 
fashion of a good apprentice, and 
succeeded to his father-in-law’s 
business. By him Mr. Thrale’s 
father was sent for, and introduced 
to the concern, which he was after- 
wards enabled to buy with the 
money he had saved. This adds 
an additional generation of gentility 
to Thrale’s pedigree, although it 
goes very little way towards ap- 
proximating it to the ancient line- 


age of which his wife was so proud, 


But it is enough to have made his 
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social position and education much 
better than they probably would 
have been if the Boswellian version 
had been the true one. In point 
of fact, Thrale and his sisters had 
been brought up in the best so- 
ciety. Halsey’s daughter had mar- 
ried Lord Cobham, and this opened 
a connexion with the Grenvilles, 
Lytteltons, and Pitts ; so that there 
was no want of introduction to 
good circles ; and Mr. Thrale might 
fairly have aspired to a_ better 
match, in a worldly point of view, 
than that which satisfied him. 
Thename of Deadman’s-place (af- 
terwards Park-street) in Southwark, 
the brewer's town residence, does 
not give one a lively notion of the 
charms of the London home which 
now received Mrs. Thrale. She 
escaped as often as she could to 
her mother’s house in Dean-street, 
Soho, then still a fashionable quar- 
ter. She seems not to have got on 
very well with her husband's sisters ; 
but from his friendly physician, 
Dr. Fitzpatrick, she extracted the 
mortifying fact, which for the first 
time enlightened her as to what 
had determined her husband’s 


selection of herself—all the pre- 
vious ladies he asked had refused 


to live in the Borough! We must 
remark here that good old Dr. 
Collier’s lessons of logic must have 
been totally for gotten by his pupil 
when she wrote this account of the 
reasons for her being chosen. For 
it nowhere appears that Thrale had 
ascertained her willingness to abide 
in Southwark before he asked her 
to marry him; nor that it was his 
usual practice first to ask a lady if 
she would mind living in the 
Borough, and upon receiving a 
negative answer to discontinue his 
attentions. Here, however, stands 
the anecdote in the lady’s memoirs ; 
and that she should have left it on 
record, is one of the many proofs of 
her deficiency in petro deli- 
cacy, and even in real respect for 
her husband. 

Streatham was at least an im- 
provement on Deadman’s-place ; 
but the complaint is still of the 
want of her husband’s confidence, 
and her feelings of jealousy con- 
descend upon an adventurer who 
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succeeded in making Thrale believe 
that he knew of a royal road to 
make beer, and led him into enor- 
mous expenses by his wild schemes, 
By these, among others, the brew- 
house was threatened with bank- 
ruptcy ; and in this trying crisis 
the little lady behaved with great 
energy and decision in assisting to 
retrieve her husband’s affairs. 

The marriage with Thrale was in 
1763, when “Hester Lynch was 
twenty-four: the introduction to 
Johnson was, according to Boswell, 
a couple of years afterwards ; but 
in the following year, by her own 
account ; and from the commence- 
ment of the friendship the inter- 
course was of the closest and most 
familiar kind. There is no doubt 
that the habits of Johnson’s pre- 
vious life, and his own natural 
humours, must often have rendered 
him a troublesome inmate. It is 
needless to recapitulate all his 
strange peculiarities. He ate enor- 
mously; he loved good feeding; 
he was insatiable in the matter of 
tea; he respected no regularity of 
hours at night, and would always 
sit up as long as any one would 
talk to him, and the fire and can- 
dles lasted. The merit may fairly 
be claimed for the Thrales of 
all the beneficial effects to 
Johnson’s mind which must have 
resulted from his constant domes- 
tication with- them. It cannot be 
said with truth that they were in- 
fluenced by any vulgar love of 
lionizing the celebrated man. That 
curse of modern life was hardly 
then in existence. Society in Lon- 
don was not large enough or mixed 
enough for it. People lived more 
in their own sets; and literary 
celebrities, who now-a-days would 
certainly meet and be introduced 
to each other within a week of 
their appearance in London, might 
have spent all their lives in it with- 
out even seeing each other. John- 
son’s own beat was not an extensive 
one. Not very many houses were 
open to him; and but for the af- 
fectionate tending and material 
comforts at Streatham Park, the 
latter years of his life would have 
beén more deeply embittered by 
his growing infirmities of body 
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and harassing troubles of mind. 
His own house with its miscel- 
laneous collection of quarrelsome 
and ungrateful dependents on his 
bounty, was no place for soothing 
adisordered temperament, or calmly 
meeting the advances of age and 
disease. 

It was four or five years after 
Johnson’s introduction to Streat- 
ham that Bozzy first saw him there. 
His account is a pleasant one ; he 
says: ‘Johnson, though quite at 
home, was yet looked up to with 
an awe, tempered by affection, and 
seemed to be equally the care of 
his host and hostess. I rejoiced at 
seeing him so happy.’ 

To Johnson, indeed, Streatham 
was an oasis in the wilderness of 
the world. He ioved to do battle 
with it, and to stem the flood of 
busy life as it roared through 
Temple Bar: he would have died 
of melancholy in constant country 
retirement : but the suburban resi- 
dence of his wealthy friend, with 
its easy access from town, and its 
mixture of London company, ex- 
actly offered what was wanting for 
his peace of mind. 


With all her powers and accom- 


plishments, poor Mrs. Thrale’s 
domestic life was not a very 
happy one. Of her general success 
in pleasing, we have abundant 
evidence. She was full of in- 
formation, and had a brilliant and 
cultivated intellect. She read and 
wrote Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; 
French, Italian, and Spanish were 
familiar to her, and she was well 
acquainted with the literature of 
England. Her virtues, her wit, her 
understanding, seem to have been 
praised by all; she was addressed 
as 

Thrale, in whose expressive eyes 

Sits a soul above disguise ; 

Skilled with wit and sense t’impart 

Feelings of a generous heart. 
Johnson, as in private duty bound, 
always joined in commendations of 
her, and was proud and delighted 
to count her among his most loved 
and valued friends, 

Against all this there was to be 
set off some want of perfect do- 
mestic happiness, There was no 
real love or cordiality on her side 
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between herself and Mr. Thrale. 
His health was bad, and she lost 
child after child in infancy. Her 
devoted exertions when their af- 
fairs were threatened with ruin, 
have been already mentioned. She 
canvassed Southwark for him at 
three elections, and _ evidently 
omitted the performance of no ab- 
solute duty. The sense of this 
must have added at least satis- 
faction to her life ; and there must 
have been also a good deal of 
social enjoyment. Johnson accom- 
panied his friends in their trips to 
Bath or Brighton, and on their 
tours to Wales and France; and 
it may be questioned whether the 
abundant stock of high animal 
spirits which afterwards carried 
their owner with such continued 
vivacity to past the age of eighty, 
ever allowed existence to be for 
long -painful to Mrs. Thrale. Fresh 
light has lately been thrown on the 
history of the Thrales by the 
diary of Dr. Thomas Campbell, 
which turned up so unexpectedly 
at the Antipodes a few years ago, 
and was published at Sydney in 
1854. He was in England in 1775, 
aud was several times entertained 
by them. He chimes in with the 
chorus of admiration for the manly 
understanding and female charms 
of the lady, whose apparent posi- 
tion of happiness was so different 
from what is now revealed to us by 
her autobiography, if we are alto- 
gether to believe her own story of 
unhappiness. 

To misappreciation by her hus- 
band was afterwards added the 
annoyance of seeing another lady, 
as she thought, preferred to her- 
self. Mr. Thrale’s real or fancied 
attentions to 8.8., ‘the charming 
Sophia Streatfield,’ caused his wife 
great mortification. Of this griev- 
ance she speaks in the autobiogra- 
phical memoirs which have been 
placed at Mr. Hayward’s command, 
Her temporary rival had been, like 
herself, a pupil and an enthusiastic 
admirer of old Dr. Collier, who 
indeed died in her arms, and was 
buried at her expense. She is 
described as dangerous both from 
her beauty and her learning. But, 
says Mrs. Thrale, 
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Wit she possessed none of, and was as 
ignorant as an infant of 


*That which before us lies in daily life.’ 


No wonder Mr. Thrale, whose mind 
wanted some new object, since he had 
Jost his s»n, and lost beside the pleasure 
he had taken in his business, before all 
knowledge of it was shared with myself, 
—no wonder that he encouraged a senti- 
mental attachment to Sophia Streatfield, 
who became daily more and more dear 
to him, and almost necessary. No 
one who visited us missed seeing his 
preference of her to me; but she was 
so amiable and so sweet natured, no one 
appeared to blame him for the unusual 
and unrepressed delight he took in her 
agreeable society. I was exceedingly 
oppressed by pregnancy, and saw clearly 
my successor in the fair 8S. S. as we 
familiarly called her in the family, of 
which she now made constantly a part, 
and stood godmother to my new-born 
baby, by bringing which I only helped to 
destroy my own health, and disappoint 
my husband, who wanted ason. ‘Why 
Mr. Thrale is Peregrinus Domi,’ said Dr. 
Johnson; ‘he lives in Clifford Street, I 
hear, all winter;’ and so he did, leaving 
his carriage at his sister's door in Hano- 
ver Square, that no inquirer might hurt 
his favourite’s reputation; which my 
behaviour likewise tended to preserve 
from injury, and we lived on together as 
well as we could. Miss Browne, who 
sung enchantingly, and had been much 
abroad; Miss Burney, whose powers of 
amusement were many and various, were 
my companions then at Streatham Park, 
with Dr. Johnson, who wanted me to be 
living at the Borough, because less incon- 
venient to him, so he said I passed my 
winter in Surrey, ‘feeding my chickens 
and starving my understanding:’ but 
1779, and the summer of it was coming, 
to bring on us a much more serious 
calamity. 


There is further mention of the 
fascinating 8. 8. in the very curious 
memoirs kept by Mrs. Thrale, and 
entitled ‘Thraliana, a portion of 
which has been doled out to Mr. 
Hayward by its present possessors. 
We can only guess at their reasons 
for withholding the rest, and for not 
even permitting the editor of their 
own choice to peruse the whole, 
and make his own selections from 
it. Judging from the present spe- 
cimens, if any parts are even only 
a little less delicate than some of 
those which have been allowed to 
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see the light, it is clear that a very 
wise discretion has been exercised 
in this respect. Of 8. 8, and writ- 
ing in 1778, in this repository of 
her private thoughts, Mrs. Thrale 
gives an interesting account :— 


Her face is eminently pretty ; her car- 
riage elegant ; her heart affectionate, and 
her mind cultivated. There is above all 
this an attractive sweetness in her man- 
ner, which claims and promises to repay 
one’s confidence, and which drew from 
me the secret of my keeping a ‘ Thraliana,’ 
&e. &e. &e. 

Jan. 1779.—Mr. Thrale is fallen in 
love really and seriously with Sophy 
Streattield ; but there is no wonder in 
that : she is very pretty, very gentle, soft, 
and insinuating; hangs about him, 
dances round him, cries when she parts 
from him, squeezes his hand slyly, and 
with her sweet eyes full of tears looks so 
fondly in his face—and all for love of 
me as she pretends; that I can hardly, 
sometimes, help laughing in her face. A 
man must not be a man but an it, to 
resist such artillery. 


And again, after Thrale’s death— 
the first entry being made only one 
month after it—she mentions the 
lady, now no longer an object of 
jealousy to herself, in terms which 
lead one to doubt whether there 
was really any substantial reason 
for her former disquietudes, 


May, 1781.—Sophy Streatfield is an 
incomprehensible girl ; here has she been 
telling me such tender passages 
of what passed between her and Mr. 
Thrale, that she half frights me some- 
how, at the same time declaring her at- 
tachment to Vyse, yet her willingness to 
marry Lord Loughborough. Good God! 
what an uncommon girl! and handsome 
almost to perfection, I think : delicate in 
her manners, soft in her voice, and strict 
in her principles: I never saw sucha 
character, she is wholly out of my reach ; 
aud I can only say that the man who 
runs mad for Sophy Streatfield has no 
reason to be ashamed of his passion ; few 
people, however, seem disposed to take 
her for life—everybody’s admiration, as 
Mrs. Byron says, and nobody’s choice. 

Streatham, 1st January, 1782.—Sophy 
Streatfield has begun the new year 
nicely with a new conquest. Poor dear 
Doctor Burney ! he is now the reigning 
favourite, and she spares neither pains 
nor caresses to turn that good man’s 
head, much to the vexation of his family ; 
particularly my Fanny, who is naturally 
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provoked to see sport made of her father 
in his last stage of life by a young 
coquet, whose sole employment in this 
world seems to have been winning men’s 
heart’s on purpose to fling them away. 
How she contrives to keep bishops, and 
brewers, and doctors, and directors of the 
East India Company, ail in chains so, 
and almost all at the same time, would 
amaze a wiser person than me; I can 
only say let us mark the end! Hester 
will perhaps see her out and pronounce, 
like Solon, on her wisdom and conduct. 


Thrale died in April, 1781, after 
much previous illness, but by a 
stroke of apoplexy ; and so sud- 
denly, that a large party had been 
invited to his house in Grosvenor- 
square for the evening of the day 
on which its master left for ever 
the world of routs and assemblies 
—of fascinating Sophys—of parlia- 
ments—and of hops and inalt. 
Juhnson, as an intimate friend, and 
now clothed with the trusts and 
powers of an executor, was not 
wanting in those words of comfort 
and condolence to the widow, which 
are so well known for their wisdom 
and piety to all readers of his 
letters. It is worth while to dwell 
on a few sentences of one of them, 
if it were only for the purpose of 
contrasting his expressions with 
those which he afterwards used on 
the occasion of the second marriage 
—and indeed also for the sake, in 
some sort, of justifying the subse- 
quent outpouring of his wrath, by 
his love and tenderness in the early 
days of the loss of Thrale. His 
letter of the gth of April contained 
the following fine passage of con- 
solation :— 


Your loss has been very great, but you 
retain more than almost any other can 
hope to possess. You are high in the 
opinion of mankind; you have children 
from whom much pleasure may be ex- 
pected; and that you will find many 
friends, you have no reason to doubt. 
Of my friendship, be it worth more or 
less, I hope you think yourself certain, 
without much art or care. It will not 
be easy for me to repay the benefits that 
I have received ; but I hope to be always 
ready at your call. Our sorrow has 
different effects; you are withdrawn into 
solitude, and I am driven into company. 
I am afraid of thinking what I have lost. 
I never had such a friend before. 
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How Johnson in a manner 
enjoyed the brief term of active 
exccutorship, we know from the 
full and varied pages of Boswell. 
We know how he fidgeted about 
at the sale of the brewery, with an 
ink bottle and pen in his button- 
hole, like an exciseman. We know, 
too, how upon this occasion he 
delivered himself of that magnifi- 
cently Jolnsonic saying: ‘We are 
not here to sell a parcel of boilers 
and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. The business passed into 
the hands of the Barclays, and by 
the continuous associations of that 
name may modern drainers of the 
pewter feel themselves carried back 
in imagination to those vast recep- 
tacles of the unadulterated entire 
over which Thrale presided, and 
among which Johnson bustled and 
philosophized after his death. 

‘The widow, as appears from her 
Autobiography, was little satisfied 
by the arrangements of her late 
lord and master’s will; and the 
whole passage in which she records 
her feelings on the occasion is too 
characteristic to be omitted. The 
want of affection for her husband, 
her pride in her own contribution 
of wealth to the family, her 
jealousy of her own daughters, her 
sneering tone about Jolson, are 
all prominently displayed in it. 


‘We read the will to-day.”—Johnson 
to Mrs. Thrale, April 5, 1781. 

It was neither kind or civil, you will 
say, to open the will in my absence, 
but Mr. Thrale had been both civil and 
kind in labouring to restore to me the 
Welsh estate, which I had meant to give 
him in our moments of uneasiness when 
I became possessed of it by Sir Thomas 
Salusbury's death, from whom we had 
once expected Offiley Place in Hertford- 
shire, and allits widedomain. Notwith- 
standing that disappointment, my husband 
left me the interest of £50,000 for my 
life, doubtless in return for my diligence 
during our distresses in 1772, because ‘it 
is specified to be given over and above what 
was provided in our marriage settlement. 
He left me also the plate, pictures, and 
linen of both houses, forgetting even to 
name Brighthelmstone, so all I had bought 
for that place fell to the ladies (who said 
loudly what a wretched match their poor 
papa had made), It was not so, however. 
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Mr. Thrale had received the rents and 
profits from Wales, £9000, and had cut 
timber for £4000 more. My mother and 
my aunts, and an old Doctor Bernard 
Wilson, had left me £5000 among them, 
more or less, and I carried £10,000 in 
my hand, so that the family was benefited 
by me £28,000 at the lowest, besides 
having been, as King Richard expresses 
it, 
‘A jack-horse in their great affairs.’ 


On Mr. Thralo’s death I kept the 
counting-house from ‘nine o’clock every 
morning till five o’clock every evening 
till June, when God Almighty sent 
us a knot of rich Quakers who bought 
the whole, and saved me and my coadju- 
tors from brewing ourselves into another 
bankruptcy. ...... 

Will it surprise you now to hear that, 

among all my fellow-executors, none but 
‘Johnson opposed selling the concern?.. . 
All were well pleased to find themselves 
secured, and the brewhouse decently, 
though not very advantageously disposed 
of, except dear Doctor Johnson, who found 
some odd delight in signing drafts for 
hundreds and for thousands, to him a new, 
and as it appeared delightful, occupation. 
When all was nearly over, however, I cured 
his honest heart of its incipient passion for 
trade, by letting him into some, and only 
some, of its mysteries. The plant, as it 
is called, was sold, and I gave God thanks 
upon Whit Sunday, 1781, for sparing me 
farther perplexity, though at the cost of 
a good house, &c. 


The death of Thrale occasioned 
no immediate interruption in the 
intimacy of Mrs, Thrale with John- 
son. When he made his parting 
use of the library at the house 
which had been for so long his 
country home, and bade a solemn 
farewell to Streatham, it was pro- 
bably under no sense of neglect or 
distrust, as surmised by Boswell, 
but simply because the house was 
about to be let, of which so inti- 
mate a friend of the family must 
have been aware. He accompanied 
them from Streatham on a visit to 
Brighton, and in the spring of the 
following year, Bosweli found him 
with Mrs. Thrale and her daughters 
at her new house in Argyll-street, 
and ‘imagined all to be as well 
as formerly. In June, _how- 
ever, when writing to the friend of 
so many years, to communicate his 
sufferings from a paralytic stroke, 
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Johnson complained of indifference 
and diminution of regard, but still 
turned to her in his great distress 
as a settled and inalienable friend, 
His fears at this time may have 
been without foundation, and sug- 
gested by the fretfulness of illness, 
They certainly might have been 
dispelled by such a letter as he got 
from her some months afterwards, 
which exhibits its writer in a more 
excellent and amiable light than 
most of her performances. 


You tell one of my daughters that you 
know not with distinctness the cause of 
my complaints. I believe she who lives 
with me knows them no better; one very 
dreadful one is however removed by dear 
Sophia’s recovery. It is kind in you to 
quarrel no more about expressions which 
were not meant to offend; but unjust to 
suppose, I have not lately thought myself 
dying. Let us, however, take the Prince 
of Abyssinia’s advice, and not add to the 
other evils of life the bitterness of contro- 
versy. If courage is a noble and gene- 
rous quality, let us exert it to the last, 
and at the last: if faith is a Christian 
virtue, let us willingly receive and accept 
that support it will most surely bestow— 
and do permit me to repeat those words 
with which I know not why you were 
displeased: Let us leave behind us the best 
example that we can. 

All this is not written by a person in 
high health and happiness, but bya fellow- 
sufferer, who has more to endure than 
she can tell, or you can guess; and now 
let us talk of the Severn salmons, which 
will be coming in soon; I shall send you 
one of the finest, and shall be glad to 
hear that your appetite is good. 


Nevertheless, it is abundantly 
evident that Mrs, Thrale had got 
thoroughly bored by Johnson, His 
late hours, his calls upon her time, 
the making breakfast for him from 
twelveo’clock in the day till the din- ’ 
ner-bell rang, the use of her carriage 
and servants, had all wearied her 
out. Indeed it may well be ques- 
tioned whether she was ever so 
much attached to him as externally 
appeared to be the case. She owns 
in her Anecdotes that her enforced 
attention to him was terrifying in 
the early days of their friendship, 
and irksome in the last. She could 
not pretend to support the yoke of 
his intimacy without help, after 
her husband was gone; and she 
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puts forward as a set-off to her re- 
coiling from so old a friend, the 
merit of her assiduous care of the 
morbid and wayward man, a merit 
which must be admitted, but which 
it is ungracious to have asserted by 
Mrs. Thrale herself. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the growing indifference to John- 
son coincided with the rise of a 
predilection in another quarter. 
For Piozzi now appears on the 
scene, and some influence must be 
ascribed to the progress of the 
acquaintance with him. The lady’s 
first description of him when he 
was often at the house before 
Thrale’s death, shows the favour- 
able impression always made by 
him. 

13 August, 1780.—Piozzi is become a 
prodigious favourite with me, he is so in- 
telligent a creature, so discerning, one 
can’t help wishing for his good opinion ; 
his singing surpasses everybody’s for 
taste, tenderness, and true elegance ; his 
hand on the forte piano too is so soft, so 
sweet, so delicate, every tone goes to the 
heart, I think, and fills the mind with 
emotions one would not be without, 
though inconvenient enough sometimes. 
He wants nothing from us: he comes for 
his health, he says : I see nothing ail the 
man but pride. The newspapers yester- 
day told what all the musical folks 
gained, and set Piozzi down 1200l. 
o’year. 


He had been an opera singer of 
great powers, but losing his voice, 
confined his performances to draw- 
ing-rooms. He also appears to 
have composed music, and to have 
been a fine player on the piano- 
forte. His society gave pleasure 
to Mr. Thrale, and he was one of 
those who constantly frequented 
Streatham Park in the last part of 
his lifetime. Afterwards a friend- 
ship with the widow Thrale con- 
tinued, and by the spring of 1783, 
it had ripened into an actual en- 
gagement of marriage. It is 
curious to see the disclosure of 
Mrs. Thrale’s feelings towards her 
daughters, and towards Piozzi, as 
exhibited in her diary at this 
period, 

September, 1781.—My five fair daugh- 


ters too! I have so good a pretence to 
wish for long life to see them settled. 
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Like the old fellow in ‘ Lucian,’ one is 
never at a loss for an excuse. They are 
five lovely creatures to be sure, but they 
love not me. Is it my fault or theirs ? 

August 28th, 1782.— He (Piozzi) 
thinks still more than he says, that I 
shall give him up; and if Queeney made 
herself more amiable to me, and took the 
proper methods—I suppose I should. 

1st October, 1782.-—After analysing 
the state of her heart and feelings to- 
wards Piozzi, and balancing the pros 
and cons, she adds—These objections 
would increase in strength top, if my 
present state was a happy one: but it 
really isnot. I live a quiet life but not 
a pleasant one. My children govern 
without loving me. My friends caress 
and censure me. My money wastes in 
expenses I do not enjoy, and my time in 
trifles I do not approve; every one is 
made insolent and no one comfortable. 
My reputation unprotected, my heart un- 
satisfied, my health unsettled. I will, 
however, resolve on nothing. . 

April, 1783.—I will go to Bath: nor 
health, nor strength, nor my children’s 
affections haveI. My daughter does not, 
I suppose, much delight in this scheme 
[viz. retrenchment of expenses and re- 
moval to Bath], but why should I lead a 
life of delighting her, who would not lose 
a shilling of interest or an ounce of pleasure 
to save my life from perishing ? 


The remonstrances of friends, and 
an outburst of ridicule in which 
even the newspapers joined, led to 
a temporary abandonment of the 


intended arrangement. The en- 
gagement was broken off, letters 
were returned, and the gentleman 
for a time left the country. But 
the lady’s health gave way in the 
struggle—the lover was summoned 
to England, and they were fast 
married in July, 1784. All her 
friends seem to have been shocked 
by the proceeding. Fanny Burney 
omitted to send sufficiently cor- 
dial congratulations, for which she 
received a reproachful letter from 
the bride of forty-five, upon which 
the two friends exchanged sweet 
notes of love and forgiveness, but 
were not for a long time the same 
to each other as they were before. 
They were ultimately quite recon- 
ciled, and on the death of Mrs, 
Piozzi, her early friend noted it in 
her diary with large expressions of 
esteem and admiration for her 
abilities and virtues. 
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But it is to Johnson’s conduct 
upon the occasion that every one 
will look with the greatest interest. 
Of the letters which passed only 
two have hitherto been known— 
the first dated Bath, June 3oth, 
from Mrs. Thrale to Johnson, and 
the last dated 8th July,—which is 
the well known and beautiful letter 
in which, after wishing her every 
blessing, he advises a continued re- 
sidence in England, and concludes 
by comparing himself to the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, vainly at- 
tempting to dissuade Mary, Queen 
of Scots, from her fatal purpose of 
crossing ‘the stream which separated 
England from Scotland. But the 
intermediate letters, containing 
Johnsons first burst of indignation, 
with the reply to it, are now for 
the first time printed. It is, plain, 
however, from the allusion to it in 
Peter Pindar’s own Lclogue be- 
tween Madame Piozzi and Bozzy, 
that the substance and wording of 
No. 3 were tolerably well known in 
London at the time. The letters 


must be given at length :— 


No. 1. 
Mrs. Piozzi to Dr. Johnson. 


Bath, June 30. 
My pear Srir,—The enclosed is a cir- 
cular letter which I have sent to all the 
guardians, but our friendship demands 
somewhat more; it requires that I should 
beg your pardon for concealing from you 
a connexion which you must have heard 
of by many, but I suppose never believed. 
Indeed, my dear Sir, it was concealed 
only to save us both needless pain; I 
could not have borne to reject that counsel 
it would have killed me to take, and I 
only tell it you now because all is irrevo- 
cably settled and out of your power to 
prevent. I will say, however, that the 
dread of your disapprobation has given 
me some anxious moments, and though 
perhaps I am become by many privations 
the most independent woman in the 
world, I feel as ifacting without a parent’s 
consent till you write kindly to 
Your faithful servant. 


No. 2. Circular. 
S1r,—As one of the executors of Mr. 
Thrale’s will and guardian to his daugh- 
ters, I think it my duty to acquaint you 
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that the three eldest left Bath last Friday 
for their own house at Brighthelmstone 
in company with an amiable friend, Miss 
Nicholson, who has sometimes resided 
with us here, and in whose society they 
may, I think, find some advantages and 
certainly no disgrace. I waited on them 
to Salisbury, Wilton, Xc.. and offered to 
attend them to the seaside myself, but 
they preferred this lady’s company to 
mine, having heard that Mr. Piozzi is 
coming back from Italy, and judging per- 
haps by our past friendship and continued 
correspondence that his return would be 
succeeded by our marriage. 

I have the honour to be, 
obedient servant. 

Bath, June 30, 1784. 


Sir, your 


No. 3. 

Mapam,—If I interpret your letter 
right, you are ignominiously married: if 
it is yet undone, let us once more talk* 
together. If you have abandoned your 
children and your religion, God forgive 
your wickedness; if you have forfeited 
your fame and your country, may your 
folly do no further mischief. If the last 
act is yet todo, I who have loved you, 
esteemed you, reverenced you, and served 
you,* I who long thought you the first of 
womankind, entreat that, before your 
fate is irrevocable, I may once more see 
you. Iwas, I once was, Madam, most 
truly yours, 

Sam. Jonson. 

July 2, 1784. 

I will come down if you permit it. 


No, 4. 
July 4, 1784. 

Str,—I have this morning received 
from you so rough a letter in reply to one 
which was both tenderly and respectfully 
written, that I am forced to desire the 
conclusion of a correspondence which I 
can bear to continue no longer. ‘The 
birth of my second husband is not meaner 
than that of my first; his sentiments are 
not meaner; his profession is not meaner, 
and his superiority in what he professes 
acknowledged by all mankind. It is 
want of fortune, then, that is ignominious; 
the character of the man I have chosen 
has no other claim to such an epithet. 
The religion to which he has been always 
a zealous adherent will, I hope, teach him 
to forgive insults he has not deserved; 
mine will, I hope, enable me to bear 
them at once with dignity and patience. 
To hear that I have forfeited my fame is 
indeed the greatest insult I ever yet 





The four words which I have printed in italics are indistinctly written, and 


cannot ke satisfactorily made out. 
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received. My fame is as unsullied as 
or I should think it unworthy of 
him who must henceforth protect it. 

I write by the coach the more speedily 
and effectually to prevent your coming 
hither. Perhaps by my fame (and I hope 
it is so) you mean only that celebrity 
which is a consideration of a much lower 
kind. I care for that only as it may give 
pleasure to my husband and his friends. 

Farewell, dear Sir, and accept my 
best wishes. You have always com- 
manded my esteem, and long enjoyed the 
fruits of a friendship never infringed by 
one harsh expression on my part during 
twenty years of familiar talk. Never 
did I oppose your will, or control your 
wish; nor can your unmerited severity 
itself lessen my regard; but till you 
have changed your opinion of Mr. Piozzi, 
converse no more. God bless 


snow, 


let us 
you. 


The language of Johnson’s first 
letter cannot be defended. The 
answer to it is admirable, and 
deserved to clicit the fine close of 
the correspondence, to which allu- 
sion has been already made. To 
Hawkins Johnson wrote— 

Poor Thrale ! I thought that either her 
virtue or her vice (meaning her love of 
her children or her pride), would have 
restrained her from such a marriage. 
She is now become a subject for her 
enemies to exult over, and for her friends, 
if she has any left, to forget or pity. 


What he is reported to have said 


of Piozzi to Mrs. Thrale, as given 
in the very interesting extract 


from the diary of the late Miss 
Williams Wynn, now placed at Mr. 
Hayward’s disposal, if actually 
spoken at all, must have been said 
before the intended marris wwe Was 
known to Johnson, 


London, March, 1825.—I have had 
an opportunity of talking to old Sir 
William Pepys on the subject of his old 
friend, Mrs. Piozzi, and from his conver- 
sation am more than ever impressed with 
the idea that she was one of the most 
ine onsistent characters that ever existed. 
Sir William says he never met with any 
human being who possessed the talent of 
conversation in such a degree. I natu- 
rally felt anxious to know whether Piozzi 
could in any degree add to this pleasure, 
and found, as I expected, that he could 
not even understand her. 

Her infatuation for him seems perfectly 
unaccountable. Johnson in his rough 
(I may here call it brutal) manner said to 
VOL, LXIUI, NO, CCCLXXV. 
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her, ‘Why, Ma’am, he is not only a 
stupid, ugly dog, but he is an old dog 
too.’ Sir William says he really believes 
that she combated her inclination for 
him as long as possible; so long, that her 
senses would have failed her if she had 
attempted to resist any longer. She was 
perfectly aware of her degradation. One 
day, speaking to Sir William of some 
persons whom he had been in the habit 
of meeting continually at Streatham 
during the lifetime of Mr. Thrale, she 
said, not one of them has taken the 
smallest notice of me ever since: they 
dropped me before I had done anything 
wrong. Piozzi was literally at her elbow 
when she said this. 

Piozzi was in fact certainly not a 
very old dog, for he was no more 
than forty or forty-two; and the 
fault of his age lay rather in being 
too young for the lady, who was 
slightly his senior. Neither does 
he seem to have been a very ugly 
dog, for Miss Seward, who knew 
him, reports him as ‘a handsome 
man, in middle life, with gentle, 
pleasing, unaffected manners, and 
with v ery eminent skill in his pro- 
fession.” Upon this conflicting 
evidence therefore we may, if we 
please, proceed to try the issue 
whether Piozzi was a good-looking 
man or not; and we can have no 
great difficulty in pronouncing the 
balance of testimony to be rather 
in his favour. 

But a more interesting matter 
than deciding on the personal 
beauty of poor Piozzi turns up 
when we are invited to assist at a 
fresh conviction of an offender, 
now notorious, and for his favou- 
rite delinquency. It is only by the 
reiteration of instances of exagge- 
ration and distortion, that the 
proper amount of caution to be ob- 
served in accepting the statements 
of the late Lord Macaulay can be 
enforced. Whether as historian or 
biographer, he is equally prone to 
the dangerous vice the existence of 
which should be fatal to the sound 
reputation of either. His brilliant 
passages and pointed sentences 
seldom convey the plain truth. The 
injuries done by him to the fame of 
Penn, of Claverhouse, an1 of Marl- 
borough have been ably exposed. 
and corrected. But every fresh 
example of similar want of veracity 
cc 
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simple readers upon their guard 
against the wiles of the magician 
who hurls his 


is important for its effect in ex- 
tending a general impression of 
habitual inaccuracy, and in putting 


Dazzling spells into the spongy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 


And give it false presentments. 


Mr. Hayward has effectually 
shown how little grounds the latest 
biographer of Johnson had for in- 
ferring that he was expelled from 
Streatham-park, or that his death 
was actually hastened by the neg- 
lect or unkindness of Mrs. Thrale. 
In doing this he has not only 
rescued the memory of the lady 
from an imputation for which there 
is clearly no pretence, but he has 
done good literary service by add- 
ing another example to the growing 
accumulation of proved misrepre- 
sentations which already begins to 
lie heavily upon the truthful fame 
of the eminent historian. 

We pass from Mrs. Piozzi’s pri- 
vate friends, for whom at least the 
right may fairly be again asserted 
of taking the opportunity to revise 
their friendship, and to continue it 
or not, as they might think proper 
according to their altered estimate 
of her character. But what can be 
said of the public fuss made about 
the marriage? Why were there to 
be newspaper attacks, lampoons, 
and caricatures prepared and cir- 
culated? Why could not Mrs. 
Thrale be left alone to do a foolish, 
and perhaps a wrong thing, with- 
out running the gauntlet of a 
public persecution? We can only 
suggest that people must have had 
a great deal less to amuse them and 
to occupy themselves with eighty 
years ago than they have now. 
We rejoice in our own superior 
advantages. We havea great many 
things to improve and entertain us 
which, our less fortunate prede- 
cessors towards the end of the last 
century were without. We have 
facilities for foreign and home 
travel ; railways with book-stalls 
and no end of new books upon 
them. We have grouse-shooting 
and yachting; good conversation, 
not confined to professed literary 
circles ; a great variety of in-door 
and out-door games and pastimes. 
Whereas drinking, cards, and scan- 


dal were the staple diversions of 
society three or four generations 
ago, and those who neither drank 
nor gamed were no doubt all the 
more ready to take out their full 
measure of entertainment in dis- 
cussing the personal topics of the 
day. Mrs. Piozzi’s known con- 
nexion with Dr. Johnson must 
have had much to do with the 
sensation created by her second 
marriage, completed as it was in 
disregard of his counsels, and 
to the destruction of the family 
circle in which he had found the 
chief solace of an uneasy life for so 
long atime. It must be confessed 
even by the fondest admirers of 
Johnson’s writings and character, 
that in the dearth of much literary 
distinction during the years when, 
to use the favourite phrase of Lem- 
pritre’s Classical Dictionary, he 
flourished, his claims to eminence, 
great. as they really were, became 
exalted to inordinate proportions. 
One colossal figure towered above 
all the rest: there was only one 
great luminary in the system, and 
the satellites which revolved round 
it, themselves appeared to shine 
with part of its light. Thus it 
was that, as Dr. Johnson occu- 
pied a large space in public atten- 
tion, and as the supposed offence 
of one of his friends was‘ thought 
to have been particularly criminal 
and injurious towards himself, the 
public took the matter up with a 
zeal quite unlike anything that 
could arise upon a similar occasion 
in modern times. We have a great 
deal more to do, and to think 
about and to amuse us, and 
the better taste of the conductors 
of our newspapers and of their 
readers, would now be satisfied to 
allow a lady of note to marry a 
music-master without more than a 
mere paragraph of information to 
communicate the news. Under all 
attacks, and with much provoca- 
tion, it must be said of Mrs, Piozzi 
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that she appears never to have lost 
her good-humour, but went on her 
own way, treating her public as- 
sailants with the contempt they 
deserved. After the marriage the 
Piozzis went abroad for a period ; 
and from Italy, in 1786, the lady 
sent home for publication her 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, a proceed- 
ing which showed how little she felt 
that she had any reason for abstain- 
ing from reviving recollections of 
their connexion, but which served 
to revive the talk and observation 
about herself. The book had an 
immense success: the whole of the 
first edition was sold in a single 
day. George IIL. sent for a copy 
at ten o'clock at night, and Cadell 
the publisher had to buy one from 
a friend to supply the King’s im- 
patience, who sat up all night 
reading it, and the author received 
£300 for her volume. Boswell, 
fuming with rage and dislike at 
the appearance of a rival in the 
field—of another gun in his special 
preserve—endeavoured to impeach 
the accuracy of the lady’s stories, 
and for a time the town was 
amused by the controversy which 
ensued. Horace Walpole, looking 
down upon the combatants with 
the cllinee indifference of a per- 
son of quality who could see little 
to interest him in the quarrels of a 
Scotch lawyer and the widow of a 
brewer who had married an opera- 
singer, over the sayings and doings 
of an ex-schoolmaster and writer 
for bread, introduces the subject in 
one of his letters as the topic of 
the moment. But it is only to 
designate the rival anecdotists as 
the cock and hen biographers, and 
to dismiss them from further 
attention along with Peter Pindar, 
who had made fun of them both, 
as a parcel of mountebanks. On 
the whole, we could better spare 
the correspondence dated Arling- 
ton-street and Strawberry Hill 
from our libraries, than Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson; but the fine gen- 
tleman who spent his life in in- 
diting it would probably have 


been much surprised by so vulgar 
an opinion; and we will not risk 
offence to the manes (as they roam 
in the politest regions of the other 
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world) of so large a contributor to 
our amusement in his own way by 
dwelling further upon the subject. 

The post-Johnsonian period of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s life undoubtedly loses 
much of the interest of the former 
portion of it. Yet she was a per- 
son of some small mark on her own 
account: she has her regular place 
in the biographical dictionaries, 
where, among the P’s, we duly find 
enshrined Piozzi—Hester Lynch ; 
and we have always known that 
she lived to an immense age, and 
died in comparatively modern 
times. She proves as amusing a 
companion to the reader of her 
biography as she was to those who 
knew her in actual life; and it 
would be a loss to ourselves, as 
well as sad want of gallantry, if 
we declined to see the lady to the 
end of her journey, after having 
accompanied her so far for the sake, 
perhaps, of the better company in 
which we first found her. 

On her return to England, Mrs. 
Piozzi found no difficulty in taking 
that place in general society to 
which her antecedents entitled her, 
and in which her remarkable talent 
for conversation enabled her to 
shine as brightly as before. She is 
the same vivacious person as ever ; 
and still so fond of the object of 
her earliest and latest affection, 
that it is plain her constancy is well 
rewarded by the happiness she de- 
rives from it. A moderate quantity 
of it overflows upon Piozzi, who 
had the merit of adoring her; and 
so she writes very complacently in 
her Diary of 1787 and 1788 :— 

May 19th.—We had a fine assembly 
last night indeed: in my best days I never 
had finer; there were near a hundred 
people in the rooms, which were besides 
much admired. 

1788, January 1st.—How little I 
thought this day four years that I should 
celebrate this first of January, 1788, here 
at Bath, surrounded with friends and 
admirers! The public partial to me, and 
almost every individual whose kindness 
is worth wishing for, sincerely attached 
to my husband. 

Mrs. Byron is converted by Piozzi’s 
assiduity, she really likes him now: and 
sweet Mrs. Lambert told everybody at 
Bath she was in love with him. 

I. have passed a delightful winter in 
CC2 
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spite of them, caressed by my friends, 
adored by my husband, amused with 
every entertainment that is going forward: 
what need I think about three sullen 
Misses? . . . and yet! 

The three sullen Misses being of 
course her own daughters! Piozzi 
appears to have been a man of 
sense and spirit, and not to have 
been inclined to abuse the power 
over his wife’s fortune, which had 
been placed in his hands, along 
with the familiar title of ‘my 
Master,’ now transferred to him 
from his predecessor. He laid out 
money upon, her property in Wales, 
and left no more than the amount 
of his own professional savings to 
his own fainily at his death. Be- 
yond this, his inability to converse 
in any language but his own, ren- 
dered it difficult for any one to 
acquire much knowledge of him ; 
but with plenty of people ready to 
seize upon any fault or misconduct 
on his part, he escaped censure, and 
therefore may probably be assumed 
to have deserved praise. Lord 
Lansdowne, in the little note of 
recollections which he has commu- 
nicated to Mr. Hayward, speaks of 
Piozzi as ‘a quiet civil man, with 
his head full of music.’ And this 
is about the most distinct view 
we get of the man whose name 
at one time made so much noise 
in a certain portion of the world. 
He never at all got to understand 
English ways. Once having to pay 
a turnpike toll near a neighbour’s 
house, he took it for granted that 
the toll went into his neighbour's 
own pocket, and proposed setting 
up a gate near his own house, in 
order to take toll in return. 

The publication of Johnson’s 
letters by Mrs. Piozzi was certainly 
not as to all of them quite justifi- 
able, either with regard to the fame 
of this writer, or to the mention in 
them of living persons. It was 
one of the first instances of a prac- 
tice which has since become com- 
mon, and which threatens to deprive 
future generations of much plea- 
sant reading, by tempting the in- 
discriminate destruction of all 
Jetters, for fear some should be 
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published which had better not see 
the light. If, indeed, it does not 
cut off the supply still nearer to 
the source, by preventing even the 
writing of any but letters of busi- 
ness and necessity by persons who 
know that their letters are likely to 
have a permanent interest. One of 
the few wise sayings of Queen 
Charlotte’s on record has been pre- 
served by Miss Burney on this sub- 
ject, and is quoted by Mr. Hayward. 
The Royal opinion is one that has 
much practical sense, and it de- 
serves to be always kept in sight. 
Regina loquitur ex relatione PF. B. 
Once to Mr. Langton, at the drawing- 
room I said, ‘ Your friend Dr. Johnson, 
Sir, has had many friends busy to publish 
his books, and his memoirs, and his 
meditations, and his thoughts; but I 
think he wanted one friend 
‘What for, Ma’am?’ cried he. 
to suppress them,’ I answered. 


more.’ 
‘A friend 


Bennet Langton, according to an 
anecdote given in another part of 
these volumes, in one of H. L. P.’s 
letters to Sir James Fellowes, lived 
to survive his importance as a friend 
of Johnson. He came to London 
some years after the great man’s 
death, and the coveted guest of 
other days could not find a house 
where he was asked todinner. In- 
stead of an invitation from Mr. 
Wilberforce he received this charm- 
ing little speech: ‘ Adieu, dear sir, 
IT hope we shall meet in heaven!’ 
H. L. P. truly adds, ‘ Johnson’s 
fame meanwhile lives in the light- 
est and slightest shreds of his wit 
and learning.’ 

Her travels on the Concinent 
formed the matter of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
next publication. Horace Walpole, 
and a more friendly critic in the 
person of Miss Seward, both com- 
plained of the colloquial vulgarisms 
in this book. We are acquainted 
with these volumes, and can dis- 
cover no ground for this objection. 
The style is only less formal than 
may have been expected in aprinted 
book in those days. They are now, 
whether justly or unjustly, forgot- 
ten. Gifford hooked their writer 
into the Baviad and Meviad with 
the lines :— 


See Thrale’s grey widow with a satchel roam, 
And bring in pomp laborious nothings home. 
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The lady’s unfailing self-reliance 
and good-humour are well illus- 
trated in the story of the way in 
which she revenged herself upon 
him, by getting herself invited to 
meet him, and making friends with 
him in spite of his embarrassment 
at the encounter. A work on 
English synonyms followed, as well 
as a very ambitious performance, 
intended to embrace the history of 
mankind for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years—a book from which the 
present editor has, we may presume 
discreetly, abstained from present- 
ing any specimens. 

In 1795, Mrs. Piozzi went to re- 
side at her place in Wales. In 
compliment to her husband it was 
now called Bryn-bella, a name in 
which the Welsh and Italian lan- 
guages are not unhappily com- 
bined. Between that place and 
Bath several years of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
life appear to have been now 
passed. She is described at this 


time as ‘skipping about like a kid, 
quite a figure of fun, in a tiger- 
skin shawl, lined with scarlet, and 
only five colours upon her head- 
dress ; on the top of a flaxen wig a 


bandeau of blue velvet, a bit of 
tiger ribbon, a white beaver hat 
and plume of black feathers—as 
gay as a lark,’ 

A nephew of Piozzi’s was sent 
for from Italy at five years old, and 
as he was already christened by 
the names of John Salusbury, his 
original patronymic was dropped ; 
and by the name of Salusbury he 
was adopted and ultimately made 
the heir of all Mrs. Piozzi’s pro- 
perty. She says in a marginal 
note to one of Johnson’s letters 
that she had offered the estate to 
her eldest daughter on the occasion 
of a projected marriage, but that 
Miss Thrale said she would have 
nothing to do either with her 
family or her fortune. The natu- 
ralized Italian afterwards became 
sheriff of his county, and was 
knighted upon the occasion of tak- 
ing up an address. Piozzi died of 
gout in 1809, and his spirit, still 
playing on the violin, which was 
his favourite instrument, is be- 
lieved by the country people to 


haunt one wing of Bryn-bella to 
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this day. One is only too glad to 
hear of any honest belief in a real 
old-fashioned ghost in this age of 
money-making ‘mediums’ and idio- 
tically foolish ‘spirit-rappings,’ to 
wish to throw any discredit upon 
a superstition comparatively so 
respectable. A few years later the 
Welsh country-house was surren- 
dered to the adopted nephew, and 
Mrs. Piozzi was afterwards generally 
to be found at Bath or Clifton. She 
continued to enjoy a life of society 
with great zest, and was as fond as 
ever of the incense of flattery; giv- 
ing parties and receiving verses in 
return about ‘ Attic wit’ and ‘ grace- 
ful Piozzi. At avery advanced age 
—in fact when nearly eighty—she 
indulged in an enthusiastic liking 
for a good-looking actor by the 
name of Conway. Some letters, 
perhaps of questienable authenti- 
city, purporting to have been writ- 
ten to this gentleman, were pub- 
lished in London in 1842. Foolish 
enough they seem to have been in 
their excessive expressions of fond- 
ness—to judge by the one now 
printed as a specimen of them, and 
said to be the most objectionable. 
It would be as absurd as unjust 
to dwell upon her partiality for 
Conway, as tending to compromise 
her character. She liked his atten- 
tions, and in return exerted herself 
to promote his interest in his pro- 
fession. She gave him a draft for 
£100 only two days before her 
death. But Conway behaved like 
a gentleman, and returned it to her 
executors. At eighty years of age 
Mrs. Piozzi celebrated her birth- 
day by a grand ball at Bath to six 
or seven hundred people, and 
opened the dancing herself. The 
year before she was bathing and 
swimming in the sea at Weston- 
super-Mare ; and in the following 
year (1820), her long and lively 
existence came to its end. 

Some refiections on altered man- 
ners and modes of thinking are 
unavoidably suggested by the let- 
ters of the later years of the life 
which never flag in a certain kind 
of vivacity, and are full of amuse- 
ment and unabated interest in 
passing events. Coming to town 
in 1817, she is disappointed by the 
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then novel Regent’s-park, which 
she had imagined as a place ap- 
propriated to the Regent, with 
rangers, &c, Conceive the faces 
of the Marylebone vestry and 
the leading articles in the J/aryle- 
bone Mercury, if such a notion 
were to be maintained in this year 
of grace 1861. She goes ‘out of 
town, as she says, to dine with 
Mrs. Siddons in her house at the 
top of Baker-street. She wonders 
at the new bridges and the gas- 
lighted streets; but in general it 
must be confessed that her later 
letters fall flat, after one’s memory 
of the ana of the Boswellian times 
has been so recently refreshed. 
Many of the best anecdotes are 
of course not new, but belong to 
the well-known Johnsonic cycle. 
This, however, was obviously un- 
avoidable ; many younger readers 
may probably now become ac- 
quainted with them for the first 
time ; and for all there is a choice 
and plentiful accession of new 
matter. The autobiographical me- 
moirs, the letters, the marginal 
notes on Wraxall and Johnson, are 
all curious and amusing. The 


‘ Thraliana’ appears, from the speci- 
mens afforded of it, to be as unre- 
served a journal of thoughts and 
feelings as ever was kept by man 
or woman. 

We only sometimes have to 
complain of a plethora of good 


things. When the editor finds < 
good story or witty saying in 
the text, he caps it with another 
about somebody else in a note, so 
that in some parts the book is in 
danger of becoming a mere face- 
tious collection of heterogeneous 
anecdotes. Some stories, also, and 
some allusions, had better have 
been omitted in a book intended for 
drawing-room tables, The pinnacle 
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to which it is the object of the book 
to exalt its heroine is professedly 
not a very exalted one; nor can 
we pretend to see that it leaves 
her any better or worse than it 
found her; but we have been well 
entertained and amused, which is 
enough to have satisfied the clever 
little lady herself, if she were alive, 
We have therefore no panegyric to 
offer and no denunciation to make 
of her life and character. 

We cannot think that Mr. Hay- 
ward has acted the part of a judi- 
cious advocate in drawing a com- 
parison between his client and 
Mesdames d’Arblay and De Staél 
to the attempted disparagement of 
the last-mentioned ladies. Intel- 
lectually they were clearly very 
much her superiors. Their pub- 
lished writings belong to the stan- 
dard literature of Europe. Mrs. 
Piozzi and Madame d’Arblay, it is 
true, had a fault common to both, 
in the excessive vanity and self- 
consciousness which deformed each 
of them; but the author of Lvelina 
had a fine sense of feminine deli- 
cacy, a deep fund of affection for 
those around her, and a capacity 
for self-sacrifice which were totally 
wanting in her friend, 

In conclusion, we must protest 
against the unwarrantable exten- 
sion of the work to two volumes, 
whereas one would have amply 
sufficed to convey all that is worth 
reading in them—an offence for 
which it may be presumed that the 
editor is not responsible; and he 
may be fairly congratulated upon 
his own share in making an agree- 
able addition to our stores of per- 
sonal information in the present 
tribute to the memory of one who 
for many years had the fortune to 
occupy so large a portion of general 
attention. 


a(erer 
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THE INQUISITION IN ENGLAND. 


HE tale we have now to tell may 
be briefly told. We alluded 
casually to it in the number of this 
Magazine for last December ; and 
since that time many of our readers 
must have become acquainted with 
the details. 

In the autumn of 1859, Sir John 
Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, 
appointed Mr. William Barclay 
‘Turnbull one of the Calenderers in 
the State-Paper Office. That gen- 
tleman was eminently qualified to 
discharge with credit the duties of 
the office ; these duties in his case 
being the preparation of a com- 
plete digest of the foreign papers 
from the reign of Edward VI. to 
the Revolution. Mr, Turnbull is a 
sound and learned antiquarian, a 
profound student of history, es- 
pecially of the period which em- 
braces the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, 
and the Stuarts—a gentleman of 
perfect uprightness, and of a keen 
sense of honour. But the Pro- 


testant Alliance scented a victim. 
It discovered that Mr. Turnbull was 
—a Roman Catholic. Hine ile 
lacryme. 

From that moment the whole 
machinery of clerical agitation has 
been inmotion. Meetings have been 
held, manifestoes have been circu- 
lated, libels have been published, 
petitions (signed, we are admiringly 
informed, by ‘ten peers, ten baro- 
nets, besides several generals, admi- 
rals, and other officers in the army 
and navy,’ who still, like Uncle 
Toby, we suppose, whistle illi- 
bullero when excited) have been 
hawked through the country. The 
English lion, in short, has been 
awakened to a sense of the situa- 
tion. 

Some time in August last a 
deputation, headed by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, waited upon Lord 
Palmerston. The ‘false Achitophel’ 
of Dryden’s immortal satire was 
the wet-nurse of that famous plot, 


Raised in extremes and in extremes decried, 
With oaths affirmed, with dying vows denied ; 


and the present earl is emulous, it 
would seem, of his ancestor’s fame. 
The First Lord of the Treasury was 


warned, ‘The meshes of the new 
conspiracy were unravelled. The 
powder-kegs deposited under Down- 
ing-street were pointed out to him. 
The secrets of that momentous in- 
terview, * big with the fate of Cato 
and of Rome,’ have been permitted 
to transpire ; and it is understood 
that the sad faces and the solemn 
speeches failed to cloud the natural 
gaiety of the Premier, The ‘man 
of God’ is a man of the world—a 
man of shrewd sense and admirable 
tact—and he gave Oates and Dan- 
gerfield ‘a bit of his mind.’ In 
profane language, the deputation 
was ‘snubbed.’ 

We sometimes fancy that it is 
not unwise to have at the head of 
affairs a cheerful Minister with no 
convictions, Such a man exercises 
a pacific influence. He moderates, 
He stands between the rival fac- 
tions. He is never thrown off his 
balance by enthusiasm, or that 
awkward earnestness which unfits 


the purist for the delicate handling 
of the weapons with which the 
battle of political life is fought, 
and political ascendancy retained. 
Only the mischief is, that a man 
unsupported by a strong belief 
cannot resist pressure. His keen 
eye and his fine sense resolve him 
what is just and honest; but he 
does not admire the martyrs, and 
he does not mean to join their 
ranks, if he can help it. So ‘the 
ever-cheerful man of sin’ closes his 
eyes, and pleasantly acquiesces in 
the inevitable. Lord Palmerston 
is not singular in his creed,—there 
are few of our statesmen, now that 
Lord Aberdeen is gone, who would 
act otherwise. The ‘travelled 
Thane, indeed, inherited the ob- 
stinate earnestness and clumsiness 
of his race ; and when, during the 
excitement that followed the ‘ Dur- 
ham Letter’—solitary in the House 
of Lords—he rose to record a so- 
lemn protest against the folly of 
Parliament and the madness of the 
nation, he stirred feelings which the 
most finished rhetoric seldom stirs, 
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‘I confess,’ said the stout old man, 
with a confidence which the event 
has more than justified, ‘ that when 
oppressed by the unanimity which 
prevails, and the numbers arrayed 
against me, I remember the “ Popish 
Plot,” and am comforted.’ 

The present Premier—fortunately 
or unfortunately—is not formed of 
such unmalleable stuff, and worried 
out of his life by the pertinacity of 
the enemy, he at length gave way. 
Sir John Romilly, we have reason 
to believe, was informed that it 
would be advisable to dismiss Mr, 
Turnbull. To such suggestions, 
Sir John turned a deaf ear, as was 
indeed to be expected of one who 
is a sound lawyer, an intelligent 
patron of learning, and who inhe- 
rits the traditions as well as the 
name of an eminent lover of liberty. 
He knew that he had made an ex- 
cellent appointment, and he deter- 
mined to ‘stand by his man,’ But 
the Protestant Alhance was not to 
lose its victim. Mr. Turnbull, after 
being hunted_.and baited, assailed 
with weapons which no honest man 
would use, and accused of every 
crime that base, vulgar, and dis- 
honest minds can conjure up, for 
nearly two years, determined to 
resign a post where he was exposed 
to daily and hourly insult. We 
regret but cannot blame this de- 
termination. Here—in two manly, 
generous, and memorable letters— 
is the end of the whole matter :— 


Public Record-office, Calendaring 
Department, Jan. 28th, 1861. 

Str,—I am at a loss to express the pain 
which I feel at finding myself still the 
cause of a religious controversy which 
seems to be becoming more embittered 
day by day. 

Strong though my religious convictions 
may be considered by some, I am not the 
less conscious of my own rectitude, and 
I feel that I am the innocent object of a 
persecution which, consistently with the 
precepts of our common Christianity, 
cannot be justified. This state of things, 
however, must be now brought to an end; 
for I cannot, for my own individual ad- 
vantage, allow the public mind to be dis- 
turbed by an acrimonious discussion of 
my merits or demerits, from which no 
commensurate beneficial results can by 
any possibility arise. 

I therefore, with many thanks for your 
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kind patronage, and with deep gratitude 
for the kind protection which you have 
so feelingly afforded me, beg to resign 
into your hands the Calendarership of the 
Foreign State Papers with which you 
honoured me in the month of August, 
1859. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and most obliged 
servant, 
W. B. Turnsvutt. 
Right Hon. Sir John Romilly, M. R. 


Rolls, Jan. 29, 1861. 

My pxrar Srr,—It is with much regret 
that I have* read your letter, resigning 
your present employment. I feel, how- 
ever, that I cannot press you to retain a 
situation which subjects you to so much 
persecution as that to which I have in- 
advertently exposed you. 

My regret at your resignation is, how- 
ever, mainly founded on the public loss 
which will, I believe, be sustained by the 
discontinuance of your services; nor will 
it be easy to find a gentleman both wil- 
ling to carry on the very arduous task in 
which you have been engaged, and also 
possessed of the peculiar knowledge and 
capacity required for that purpose. 

I cannot conclude without expressing 
the high esteem I entertain for yourself 
personally, and the pain I feel that any 
society of English gentlemen, professedly 
founded on religious principles, should 
have been found to exist in this country 
who have considered it consistent with 
the charity on which those principles are 
based to endeavour, by ex parte state- 
ments and confidential canvassing, to 
remove from an employment for which he 
is peculiarly fitted a gentleman so honour- . 
able and trustworthy as I consider you 
to be. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 
Joun Romi.y. 
W. B. Turnbull, Esq. 


We must all feel that the power 
wielded by the associations which 
have thus driven an eminent anti- 
quary from the post for which he 
was specially qualified is very 
great and perilous. We have seen 
for what objects that power is ex- 
ercised. It may be well to consider 
—and the documents beside us 
enable us to do so—what is the 
tone of mind, the habit of thought, 
the sense of honour, the intellectual 
force, which directs this dangerous 
spiritual confederacy, this impla- 
cable Puritan inquisition. 

We are not going to afflict our 
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readers with many specimens of 
the taste and argument of these 
precious manifestoes, It might be 
instructive to do so, no doubt, but 
the work would be excessively 
nauseous, and we have neither 
time nor patience to undertake so 
unsavoury a duty. We prefer to 
select a single documént, which, 
though less offensive in style, is 
quite as malicious in imputation 
and childish in argument as any of 
the lot. This is ‘The Memorial of 
the Religious Tract Society’ to the 
Premier : 


To the Right Honourable the Viscount 
Palmerston, her Majesty's First Lord 
of the Treasury. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE COMMITTEE OF 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


Humbly Sheweth,—That your Memo- 
rialists, in the discharge of their duty to 
prepare sound moral and religious in- 
struction for the people, publish historical 
works for the young, and are thus prac- 
tically conversant with the necessity of 
an accurate guardianship, and a faithful 
and impartial résumé of all the national 
historical records ; especially of those re- 
lating to the most important period of 
our history, when those principles of the 
Reformation were adopted by public au- 
thority under which the Empire has en- 
joyed an unprecedented amount of civil 
and religious liberty, and of general 
prosperity. 

The necessity of such guardianship, 
and of such a faithful réswmé, is consi- 

_ derably increased in the present day, 
when the Romish Church exhibits the 
most ardent zeal to make proselytes, and 
restore the kingdom to the oppression of 
the Papal Hierarchy, and when—amongst 
its other efforts—it is skilfully attempt- 
ing to revolutionize the educational his- 
tories of the country. 

That it is, therefore, of the last im- 
portance that the Calenderer of the foreign 
papers in the State Paper Office should 
be a gentleman whose impartiality should 
be above all suspicion. 

That your Memorialists have learned 
with great regret, that this office has been 
bestowed upon Mr. William Barclay Turn- 
bull, who, even before his profession as a 
Roman Catholic, in the preface of a book 
entitled Legende Catholice, and dedi- 
cated to the memory of Peter Rabadeneira, 
of the Society of Jesus, printed at Edin- 
burgh, A.p. 1840; and subsequently, in 
the preface to the works of Robert 
Southwell, of the same Jesuit community, 
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expressed himself in the following lan- 
guage :— 

1. As to the Reformation. 

‘ But the conventual orders were guilty 
of one unpardonable offence. They were 
too rich ! Hence the ‘‘ Reformation,” and 
Henry’s zeal for religion, The Church 
must never be opulent in worldly means, 
for then it is laid open to the assaults of 
the enemy—sheep-skinned wolves, pious 
Dissenters.’—Preface to LZ. C., p. 12. 

2. As to Monachism and its frauds. 

‘I advocate the revival of monastic 
institutions, and apologize for the pious 
fictions of the early ages.’—Preface to 
Bi. Os Be Ths 

3. As to the Jesuits, 

* And these sentiments’—as to South- 
well’s poetical works—‘ have been in- 
duced not by a mere natural bias or 
respect towards the illustrious society of 
which he was a member, and which I hold 
in the highest veneration, honour, and 
esteem,’ &c.—Preface to Southwell, p. 60. 

4. As to his resolve and spirit towards 
all ‘ heretics.’ 

‘J will do all that in me lies to aid the 
extinction of heresies, and the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church of Christ 
upon earth! I repeat, that I am no 
Romanist ; but this I declare, that I had 
rather be condemned with a Papist than 
saved with a Puritan.’—Preface to Z. C., 
p. 16, 

And again, 

‘Tt [the Auchinleck MS., from which 
the Legende Catholicw were taken] has 
been sadly mutilated by some sacrilegious 
hand, chiefly for the sake of the illu- 
minations. Would to God, that for his 
pains the Vandal had been served after a 
similar fashion, and been qualified to 
chant shrill treble within the choir of the 
Sistine chapel.’—Preface to Z. C., p. 6. 

That your Memorialists respectfully 
submit, that a gentleman who has thus 
expressed himself, cannot be regarded as 
above all just suspicion of using his pre- 
sent position in subserviency to the in- 
terests of the Foreign Spiritual Power to 
which he has transferred his allegiance; 
that no résumé of contents made by him 
could be received as faithful and impar- 
tial; and that it cannot be agreeable to 
the Protestant portion of the literary and 
religious men of the kingdom,—i.e., to 
the vast majority,—to have to solicit 
documents at his hands. 

That your Memorialists feel assured 
that the Master of the Rolls could not 
have been aware of these facts when he 
made the appointment, nor the Lords of 
the Treasury when they confirmed it. 

Your Memorialists therefore pray that 
your Lordship will order such steps to be 
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taken in this matter, as may reassure the 
public, and remove all cause of offence 
and alarm. 

One or two observations must be 
hazarded on this remarkable docu- 
ment ; and, following the example 
set us, we shall treat separately the 
thoughts which it suggests (I.) as to 
the honesty, and (IT.) as to the logic 
of its authors. 

I. Their honesty. 

The Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society, in their erudite and 
original historical investigations, 
have no doubt become conversant 
with the shifts to which historians 
occasionally resort ; and it must be 
owned that they have improved 
upon any model they can have had 
before them. The art of ‘ cooking’ 
accounts and authorities, though 
known and practised from an early 
period, has attained maturity only 
in our own day. It has long been 
understood, however, that by se- 
lecting one branch of a sentence 
and omitting another, by throwing 
together passages that have no 
connexion, by taking the propo- 
sition without the limitation, or by 
looking at the qualification apart 
from that which it qualifies, a 
curious sense of mystification may 
be produced. It is possible by 
these and similar expedients to 
create an utterly false impression 
of the argument of a statesman or 
the finance of a company ; nay, a 
master of. the craft, by cleverly 
mutilating isolated passages and 
divorcing them from the context, 
may arrive at the most preposterous 
conclusions—may find moderation 
in Cumming, decency in Spurgeon, 
charity in Shaftesbury, and learn- 
ing and sense in Lord Palmerston’s 
bishops. It is an ingenious art ; 
but somehow the -vulgar sense of 
vulgar men who are neither rheto- 
ricians nor divines, has called it by 
an ugly name. 

But in the practice of this art— 
whatever we may choose to call it— 
the Religious Tract Society clearly 
excels. TheCommittee are anxious 
to blast the character of a fellow- 
countryman, and this is how they 
set about it. ‘It will be very hard,’ 
they say, ‘if, in the works of a man 
who has written much from his 
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youth upwards, we do not find 
half a dozen sentences which can- 
not be tortured into something 
very objectionable indeed.’ And 
they forthwith hunt up any jew 
Vesprit the victim may have written 
when a boy, and in the pages of 
their Monthly Reporter string toge- 
ther the mutilated extracts, 

It is no good in such a case to 
use periphrasis, We accuse the 
Tract Society or its Committee of 
the crime which it attributes to 
Mr. Turnbull—the wilful falsifica- 
tion of documentary evidence. The 
end may justify the means. We 
do not undertake to argue ques- 
tions of theological casuistry, but 
this we say—that on whatever 
grounds it is justified, the divines 
who se ‘the memorial’ to 
Lord Palmerston have been guilty 
of a ‘pious fraud.’ 

(1) The memorial is so worded 
as to produce the impression that 
all the passages cited were written 
before Mr. Turnbull left the Church 
of England—‘ even before his pro- 
fession as a Roman Catholic ; 
whereas the only one of any im- 
portance in the circumstances—the 
quotation from the preface to 
Southwell—was not written until 
after that event, the book not 
having been published until 1856. 

(2) The quotations are so ‘garbled’ 
that they convey an entirely false 
impression of the sentiments of the 
writer. We cannot follow the slan- 
derer through the whole of his dirty 
work ; one example must suffice. 

Mr. Turnbull is made to observe, 
‘as to Monachism and its frauds’— 
‘T advocate the revival of monastic 
institutions, and apologize for the 
pious fictions of the early ages.’ 

This is an abrupt and startling 
confession of faith, and if intended 
to apply even to ecclesiastical 
‘frauds,’ sufficiently questionable in 
taste and doctrine. 

But it is not applied to monastic 
or any other ‘fraud.’ The ‘fiction’ 
alluded to is the grand and beauti- 
ful legendary poetry of the early 
Christian Church ; and the monastic 
institutions which Mr, Turnbull 
would revive, are institutions 
which, as sketched out by him, 
are not alien, we hope, to the 
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genius and the spirit of Protestant- 
ism. ‘In our own times,’ he says, 
‘it were greatly to be desired that 
religious houses would again lift 
up their heads among the densely- 
peopled manufacturing districts 
and overgrown towns, where the 
souls of men, women, and children 
are crushed to the earth, and com- 
velled to drain the bitterest dregs of 
oe misery. Such institutions,’ 
he continues, ‘oh! generous and no- 
ble Ashley, would aid thy heaven- 
approved labours; and while they 
tended {to alleviate the agonies of 
the toil-worn frame, would teach 
the suffering sinner to lay the bur- 
den of his sins and sorrows at the 
foot of the cross of his blessed 
Redeemer.’ We are not sure that 
Mr. Turnbull retains his youthful 
admiration for the ‘generous and 
noble Ashley ; but we are sure that 
in these opinions, visionary and 
chimerical though they may seem 
to an age which repudiates every 
manifestation of a visible Christian 
fellowship, and leaves each man to 
work out his salvation or his dam- 
nation, unsolaced by the assurance 
of divine aid for his spiritual, and 
brotherly compassion for his bodil 
needs, there is nothing for which 
their author need blush, nothing 
which should expose him to insult- 
ing suspicion or cruel comment. 

Divorced from its context, and 
recklessly misconstrued, we see 
what an ingenious mind may make 
of the most innocent observation. 
But this is not all. The passage it- 
selfis dismembered. The assailants 
eager to prove that Mr. Turnbull 
was a Romanist before he professed 
Romanism, cannot afford to quote 
a single sentence fairly or fully. 
In the Tract Society’s Reporter it 
stands— 

I advocate the revival of monastic 
institutions, and apologize for the pious 
fictions of the early ages. 


In the preface to the Legende 
Catholice it stands— 


Although I advocate the revival of 
monastic institutions, and apologize for the 
pious fictions of the early ages, J am not 
pleading for the growth of Romanism. 


If any lay historian, if any secu- 
lar controversialist were found 
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guilty of the crime which we have 
brought home to these clerical 
champions of Protestant purity— 
what name, we ask again, would 
the vulgar tongue apply to him? 

But we have said enough on this 
topic. Mangled and dismembered 
though the extracts are, it is obvious 
at a glance that it is worse than 
childish to base any charge of dis- 
honest intention upon them. Their 
author, on the contrary, is plainly 
a man sufficiently plain-spoken. 
He is no euphuist; he does not 
cloak his opinions, nor hide what 
he strongly feels. And, whatever 
his religious position may be, he is 
unquestionably in one respect 
more Lnglish than his assailants. 
For the men who, with sad coun- 
tenances and without any sense of 
the absurdity of what they are 
doing, can condemn the humorous 
exaggeration of the antiquary who 
beholds his sacred ‘MS.’ violated 
by sacrilegious hands, are the men 
who must fail to relish, or indeed 
to understand, much of the richest 
comedy in our English classics— 
the airy extravagance of Beatrice, 
the solemn fun of 7'ristram Shandy, 
or the delicious enthusiasm of the 
Laird of Monkbarns. The society 
of men who have no sense of 
humour, ‘aggravates’ us beyond 
measure ; and if the writer of Zhe 
Memorial represent the historical 
‘Puritan, we are not surprised at 
Mr. Turnbull’s very natural desire 
to have as little as possible to do 
with him, either here or hereafter. 

Il. Their logic. 

The argument, in so far as it 
deserves the name, resolves into 
the proposition, that the duties of 
a Calenderer in the Record office 
are of public utility, and that no 
Roman Catholic can be expected 
to discharge public duties with 
honour or honesty. 

Such a proposition is utterly 
untenable. We summarily repudi- 
ate an imputation which degrades 
our national character. We believe 
that honest Englishmen are to be 
found everywhere, and that even in 
the ranks of the Protestant Alliance 
there are men who regard ‘truth, 
peace, freedom, mercy, as_ their 
birthright. Strict integrity, a 
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yatchful sense of honour, and the 
most disinterested and generous 
loyalty, are characteristic of the 
cherished traditions of the great 
Catholic houses who for three cen- 
turies have remained stanch to 
the faith bequeathed them by 
Catholic England. The honour of 
every countryman is a precious 
possession, and we are moved by a 
strong spirit of indignation when 
we see a reckless and wanton hand 
seattering such wretched libels 
through the land. But we do not 
pause to give them the lie; it is 
enough for us that the law has 
declared them to be false. The 
law of England has _ explicitly 
asserted that a Roman Catholic is 
qualified to discharge public duties. 
A decent fiction preserves the 
Protestantism of the Chancellor ; 
but Roman Catholics are entitled 
to occupy every other office .that 
the Sovereign can bestow. A series 


of wise and merciful measures has 
removed the disqualifications which 
a barbarous policy attached to 
religious belief; and when Lord 
Shaftesbury asks the Chief Minister 
of England to remove an able pub- 
lic servant from his post because he 


is a Roman Catholic, he asks him 
to revive a distinction which the 
law has ceased to recognise, and to 
impose a penalty which the Legisla- 
ture has expressly abolished. 

Here we may close. It is un- 
necessary for us to go further. It 
is enough for us to say that the 
sole disqualification seriously re- 
lied upon by the Alliance is one 
which the law disavows. But ir 
this case at least law and common 
sense agree. Every public office 
ought to be open to every citizen 
who is qualified to discharge its 
duties, and a Protestant, as such, is 
not better qualifiedthana Romanist, 
it being the truth that is wanted, 
and neither Protestantism nor 
Romanism. The special qualifica- 
tions required in the present case, 
can only belong to a thorough 
antiquarian ; and no one has ven- 
tured to deny that Mr. Turnbull is 
an eminent and accomplished mem- 
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ber of the craft. Great antiquaries 
are not as plentiful as blackberries: 
they are laborious students of the 
past, not because their work is 
lucrative or popular, but because 
they are attracted to it by natural 
taste and instinct ; and it is a pub- 
lic loss when the insolence of the 
vulgar drives such men from our 
service. The first volume of Z'he 
Calendar of Foreign State Papers, 
published since this article was 
commenced, proves that Mr. Turn- 
bull in the Record Office was ‘the 
right man in the right place; and 
adds to the regret we feel that he 
is not to be permitted to finish the 
task he had so ably and worthily 
and honestly entered upon. 

But it is not yet too late. We 
are glad to learn that the subject is 
to be brought before the House of 
Commons ; and in such a case—a 
case not only of personal wrong, 
but of public loss—the Commons 
are entitled and bound to interpose. 
To them we address the words with 
which we close. They were ad- 
dressed to the Parliament of Crom- 
well; we regret that it should be 
needful to recal them to the Par- 
liament of Queen Victoria. 


I lastly proceed from the no good it can 
do, to the manifest hurt it causes, in 
being first the greatest discouragement 
and affront that can be offered to learning 
and learned men. If therefore ye be 
loth to dishearten utterly and discontent, 
not the mercenary crew of false pretenders 
to learning, but the free and ingenuous 
sort of such as evidently were born to 
study and love learning for itself, not for 
lucre, or any other end, but for the ser- 
vice of God and of truth, and perhaps 
that lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, 
which God and good men have consented 
shall be the reward of those whose pub- 
lished labours advance the good of man- 
kind ; then know, that so far to distrust 
the judgment and the honesty of one who 
hath but a common repute in learning, 
and never yet offended, as not to coun’ 
him fit to print his mind without a tutor 
or examiner, lest he should drop a schism, 
or something of corruption, is the greatest 
displeasure and indignity to a free and 
knowing spirit that can be put upon 
him. 

SHIRLEY. 





STRIPES FOR SOUTH CAROLINA. 


O, Carolina, thou hast rent 
That glorious bond in twain, 
Which knit the freeman’s continent 
From Florida to Maine— 
And who can tell what blood will flow 
Belore the disunited know 
How to unite again ? 


Then whence has sprung this frenzied ire 
Which bids thee stand aloof? 

Did Lincoln tread theesin the mire 
Beneath his charger’s hoof ? 

Or was the froth which fouls thy mouth 

Champed on a gag, poor injured South ? 


No, ’twas not thus; but true at last 
To freedom’s boundless scope, 
America has mourned her past, 
And bade her bondmen hope ; 
‘Twas this which turned thy blood to gall, 
South Carolina, this was all. 


And yet thou deemest thy career 
Of glory scarce begun ; 
Ah! if thy vision were but clear, 
*T would show thee it is done. 
For though thy filibusters scan 
The abject half-caste Mexican 
Marked for an easy prey ; 
Yet, Carolina, it may be, 
Those conquered serfs will conquer thee, 
And thou be worse than they : 
For hardy lands when freedom’s gone, 
Some glory may retain, 
And Cesar, or Napoleon, 
May rise, and grandly reign. 
But slavery beneath thy sun, 
Will breed a baser Miramon 
Than crucified New Spain. 


Then shall thy weakness and thy sin 
Affect thy gentler, nobler kin, 
Till faith, and truth, and honour shun 
The land which nurtured Washington. 
No, thou hast said it, thou shalt be 
Cut off, a cankered sore ; 
And the broad flag of liberty 
Shall mock thy slaves no more. 
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Yet since thy fathers had a part 
In the Great Patriot’s mighty heart, 
Thy wounds we fain would salve ; 
His glorious banner, fouled, and rent 
For ever by thy discontent, 
His banner thou shalt halve— 


So, while the Stars and Stripes must fly 
No more aloft, but folded lie 
Upon the coffin lid, 
Where the torn corpse of unity, 
Destroyed by thee, is hid ; 
Two rival flags shall meet henceforth, 
And both be blazoned types— 
‘Stars’ for the bright, the glorious North, 
For the black South the ‘ Stripes.’ 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


YHE Session has opened so peace- 
fully, every one is so glad to 
escape the discussion of great sub- 
jects, and a Government has so 
little to trouble it when the country 
asks from it nothing but a decentiy 
good Bankruptcy Bill, that political 
life seems almost suspended in 
England. It has appeared a matter 
of some importance at so very quiet 
a moment, that a committee has 
been appointed, in defiance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
inquire into the proper distribution 
of the Income Tax. Ifthe decision 
of the House were to be taken as a 
direction for the framing of the 
Budget, Mr. Gladstone might natu- 
rally view with alarm a vote which 
imposed on him the necessity of 
burdening some portion of the 
community with new taxes. But 
if the question of the proper inci- 
dence of the tax is merely remitted 
to the investigation of an impartial 
tribunal, the sounder the opinion 
held by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the more likely it is to 
triumph. It is obvious that each 


side in the dispute has one good, 
plausible, intelligible argument in 


its favour. Those who think that 
all incomes should be taxed alike, 
say that the temporary income 
only pays so long as it lasts, and 
that the permanent income should 
not pay more in any one year than 
the temporary, since it always goes 
on paying. ‘Those who claim a 
partial exemption for the profes- 
sional and trading classes, point 
out that under indirect taxation it 
is only expenditure that is taxed, 
and that persons of permanent 
incomes can afford to expend all 
their income, while ,persons of 
temporary incomes must save a 
part. The part that escapesindirect 
taxation because it is saved, ought 
to escape direct. It would be 
highly satisfactory if once for all 
it could be demonstrated to the 
conviction of all sensible ordinary 
people which of these two popular 
arguments ought to prevail. Tax- 
ation in a country like England 
should never be a matter of senti- 
ment ; and the opportunity should 


be taken away of appealing to the 
prejudices or the pocketsof borough 
electors, If the nation could see 
that Mr. Gladstone was right when 
he says that to concede the exemp- 
tion would be to rob other people, 
candidates would be ashamed to 
start as the plundering friend of 
the trader. We have to combat 
steadily the most fatal doctrine 
which can spread among the masses, 
that rich people ought to pay all the 
taxes. ‘To combat this notion we 
must make it clear that economical 
science, and not class interests, 
regulate the incidence of the taxes 
we actually impose. 

With the exception of the vote 
on the Income ‘lax, the path of 
the Government has hitherto been 
smoothness itself. They propose 
to fill up the vacant seats in the 
House, and no one has a better 
proposal to suggest. The unsup- 
ported attempts of unattached 
Liberals to distinguish themselves 
by hopeless projects of partial 
reform, can scarcely be said even 
to excite contempt. Every one 
listened with respectful patience 
while Sir Charles Wood dispelled 
in a few words the cloud that had 
settled over Calcutta upon the news 
of the arrangement effected with 
the Mysore Princes ; and it is only 
too pleasant to be told that next 
year the Indian revenue will balance 
the expenditure. The Opposition 
enjoyed the easy triumph of show- 
ing that Lord John Russell’s quota- 
tions from Vattel were supertiuous, 
pedantic, and unfair; but the 
unanimity with which the country 
has approved his foreign policy has 
given him an ample revenge. His 
enemies have indeed been the best 
friendsof himself and his colleagues. 
In a moment of political stagnation 
it is almost as difficult to provoke 
strong antipathy as to win zealous 
support. ‘There was probably only 
one way in which the Conservatives 
could have raised up a strong 
barrier between their party and the 
hopes of filling office in a creditable 
manner. Mr. Disraeli had discern- 
ment enough to see what this way 
was, and promptitude enough to 
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adopt it. He sneered at the Italians, 
paraded the merits of Austria, and 
treated Victor Emmanuel as an 
interloper and a brigand. Opinions 
may differ as to the merits of the 
existing Cabinet, but at any rate 
we are all agreed not to wish for 
the accession of a Ministry that 
would play into the hands of the 
reactionary Powers of the Conti- 
nent. 

Parties, however, are very nearly 
balanced, and within the last few 
weeks the Opposition has gained 
several seats. There can be no 
doubt that although this is partly 
owing to the superior skill and 
greater zeal of the Conservative 
party in electioneering, it also 
arises in a large degree from a 
general hesitation and apathy in 
politics. At Leicester, the defeated 
Liberals openly proclaimed that 
they had thrown away a safe seat 
in order to gratify a fine spirit of 
local animosity. The truth is, that 
at this moment neither party has 
any object. The Liberals are in, 
and the country wishes them to be 
in, because their foreign policy is 
in harmony with the public sym- 
pathy for Italy, and because the 
greater number of distinguished 
parliamentary leaders are members 
of the Liberal Cabinet; but the 
Liberal party has no measure 
which it wishes to carry. Not one 
of the stock pledges given by the 
Liberal party on the hustings is 
redeemed by the united force of 
the party. Church-rates, the bal- 
lot, reduction of expenditure, are 
all open questions, A Liberal 
member may agree on one or all 
with his own party or with the Op- 
yosition. The only meaning ofa 
Liberal member is that he wishes 
Lord Palmerston’s Government 
should remain in office. But the 
Conservative party wishes this too. 
Lord Derby could gain nothing by 
accepting office, for his foreign 

olicy would be a fatal obstacle. 
ven if he acted in the most liberal 
way, no one would give him credit 
for doing so. So long as Mr. Dis- 
racli is his colleague, it will always 
be suspected that he is using his 
influence to thwart the Italians, at 
whom Mr. Disraeli laughs, and to 
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back up Austria, whom Mr. Dis- 
raeli always praises to the skies. 
There is, therefore, no real ques- 
tion at issue between the two 
parties, and while this is so, and 
while the nation is satisfied bya 
liberal foreign policy being pur- 
sued, elections very naturally be- 
friend the party which does not 
wrofess to do more than wish to 
eee things as they are. The 
troubles through which America is 
passing also undoubtedly prompt 
the popular mind to steer a point 
or two clearer from democracy 
than it usually cares to do. Mr, 
Bright has so often quoted the 
United States as a model of cheap 
Government, where all is harmony, 
peace, and plenty, that the disrup- 
tion and misfortunes of the States 
are held to show that all his doc- 
trines are somehow wrong. He 
has decried the utility of a strong 
Government, of an efficient army 
and navy, of aristocratical officials, 
He now sees the Government he 
has set up as a model torn to pieces 
without being able to save itself, 
coherence rendered impossible by 
the absence of a central force, 


democratic officials crippling the 


resources of the State by the 
grossest bribery, and deserting their 
chief in his hour of need. He sees 
the cheap Government borrowing 
money at twelve per cent., and 
misery, famine, and strife ready to 
seize on his Paradise. He has in- 
vented a historical parallel, and he 
has seen that most brittle of reeds 
snap under him. Really the ques- 
tion of reform in England is totally 
independent of anything in Ame- 
rica. If we could but give a vote 
to intelligent, honest mechanics, 
without at the same time flooding 
the franchise with an ignorant, 
credulous, purchaseable multitude, 
we should be idiotic to refuse so 
beneficial a change because some 
one had said that this change 
would bring us nearer to a state of 
things which he wrongly described. 
But for the moment feeling is 
stronger than logic, and the distur- 
bances in America make England 
Conservative. It would, however, 
be a great mistake to reckon on 
this as a durable influence. In 
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some way or other America will 
settle itself before long, and when 
we have got accustomed to the 
settlement, whatever it may be, we 
shall take up reform as a purely 
domestic question. It ought to be 
remembered that this very Conser- 
vatism which the dread of reform 
now fosters, may itself tend mate- 
rially to make reform popular. If 
parties are too evenly balanced, 
Government becomes so difficult, 
and tenure of- office so precarious, 
that legislation comes to a stand- 
still, and our foreign policy is con- 
stantly shifting. Jor the moment 
all parties acquiesce in the ascen- 
dancy of Lord Palmerston ; but if 
Lord Palmerston were taken away, 
there would be a struggle for 
power between two parties, each 
commanding over three hundred 
votes. It is only under very special 
cireumstances—such as the fear of 
war, or the absence of all excite- 
ment about home  politics—that 
such a state of things could endure, 
and reform would offer a tempting 
bait to the party that most hoped 
to profit by it. 

Meanwhile a partial reform may 


be efiected by disfranchising small 
boroughs where bribery is proved 
to have long existed, and by trans- 
ferring the seats to large towns. 
This is a most valuable and un- 
objectionable method of effecting 


areform. It must necessarily tend 
to make bribery less popular. No- 
thing would so much frighten the 
electioneering agents of small 
boroughs into propriety as the 
dread of disfranchisement. There 
would be difficulties in applying 
the principle rigidly, as some towns 
where bribery is a matter of course 
are too large and too historically 
important to be disfranchised. 
There must be anomalies in all 
English methods of political justice; 
and we cannot hope to arrive at 
electoral purity by applying with 
mathematical accuracy any rigid 
rule. We could disfranchise Ber- 
wick, but we could scarcely dis- 
franchise Gloucester. We may, 
however, comfort ourselves by re- 
flecting that towns of a consider- 
able size are much more likely to 
return to a better course than 
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smaller constituencies. There is a 
larger field to work on, and voters 
are not so absolutely ticketed like 
sold meat. 

The most remarkable speech that 
we have had this session has un- 
doubtedly been that of Lord Grey 
on China. No one can deny that 
England has brought unnumbered 
woes on that wretched country. 
We have broken up all government, 
we have brought all authority into 
disrepute, we have forced the 
Chinese to admit the deadly poison 
of opium, and we have flooded their 
seaboard with hordes of unscru- 
pulous white men, over whom we 
have no control, and who carry off 
their population into slavery. This 
is asad catalogue of evils for any 
one nation to have inflicted on an- 
other. It is not all ourfault. We 
have generally had good reasons 
for doing what we did. We have 
been technically right perhaps even 
in the opium matter ; and we have 
borne much treachery and insolence 
from the Chinese before we have 
drawn the sword to redress our 
grievances, Theslave-dealerswhom 
we have admitted are not English- 
men; and we may throw off the 
responsibility of the misery which 
the slaves called coolies endure, on 
theshoulders of those Governments 
who do not adopt those precau- 
tionary rules in favour of coolies 
on which we ourselves insist. -At 
any one point of the history of our 
relations with China, we seem to 
be acting with a tolerable regard 
for justice and humanity ; and yet 
if the consequences of our inter- 
ference could have been foreseen 
at the outset, he would have been 
a bold man who would have coun- 
selled us to take the risk, We can- 
not undo the past, and we cannot 
retire from trade with China. But 
bitter experience may make us 
more reluctant for the future to 
attempt a half control over Orien- 
tals, 

India is irrevocably ours, and 
there we have as complete a con- 
trol as can be exercised over men 
so different at a distance so enor- 
mous. Those who like discussing 
problems of government have an 
ample field in suggesting how the 
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countless embarrassments of Indian 
Administration are to be overcome. 
The opposition of the Legislative 
Council to the Mysore grant has 
been especially fruitful in pro- 
voking contradictory criticisms. 
Sir Barnes Peacock and his sup- 
porters do not receive much coun- 
tenance in England ; but it is not 
easy to see how their position can 
be successfully attacked, and the 
objections made by competent 
critics really go to prove, not that 
the Legislative Council was wrong 
in this instance, but that it ought 
not to exist at all. If there is a 
deliberative assembly created with 
a power to vote or refuse taxes, it 
is anecessary consequence that this 
assembly must have power to in- 
quire whether the taxes ought to 
be voted or not, and, in order to 
ascertain this, it must be possible 
to inquire to what the taxes, if 
granted, are to be applied, and 
whether the proposed purpose is a 
legitimate one. It is quite rational 
to say that Indian Government 
must be a despotism, and that what 
the Government thinks right must 
be enforced; but if a local delibera- 
tive assembly existsasacheck onthe 


supreme pret it is irrational 
1 


to say that this check ought not to 
presume to act. The step taken 
and the language used by Sir Barnes 
Peacock and his supporters will 
soon raise the question whether 
the Legislative Assembly ought not 
to be wholly swept away, or if not, 
whether it Should not be enlarged. 
If it is advisable to have a local 
assembly as a check, it may be 
plausibly argued that the check is 
very badly devised, as all the 
members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly are officials, and the Govern- 
ment, if it pleases, and if public 
opinion does not prevent it, may 
easily fill vacancies with such skill 
as to stifle all opposition. 

America appears to be waiting 
for the accession of Mr. Lincoln to 
office ; and it has seldom happened 
in the history of the world that the 
destinies of so many millions de- 
pended so largely on the capacity 
and courage of an unknown and 
untried man. . By the time he takes 
office, the Southern Federation will 
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probably have constituted itself, 
and there are as yet no signs of any- 
thing like even a wish for com- 
ywromise. The Border States still 
Cie, and in Tennessee and 
Kentucky the desire to maintain the 
union is very strong. Even Virginia 
is at least neutral. If therefore 
there were any possible compro- 
mise which could be suggested, the 
union might even now be pre- 
served. But the difficulty is this, 
The Southern States on the Gulf 
seaboard do not wish to return. 
They prefer taking their chance as 
a separate federation. _Compro- 
mises are only possible when both 
sides wish for an adjustment; but 
so far as has yet appeared, the Gulf 
States think they will lose by any 
compromise whatever. Secession 
is to be a positive gain to them in 
every way. They are to thrive 
under it, to be freed from constant 
anxiety, to have a thousand oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth and in- 
fluence which are denied to them 
now. On the other hand, the North 
can offer them nothing but what 
they have already rejected. Sup- 
posing the territory was divided 
once for all under a new Missouri 
compromise, the South would be 
reduced to a position from which 
by enormous efforts it escaped as 
humiliating. The Americans in 
the North are themselves sanguine 
that the issue will be in favour of 
the union, and the greatest respect 
ought to be paid to native opinion. 
The Americans are more likely to 
be right than we are; but at pre- 
sent there does not appear to be 
any obvious method of escape from 
the perils that are imminent. The 
Gulf States must be first reduced 
to submission before peace can be 
restored, They must yield either 
to the fear of the force which the 
North can use against them, or to 
that of the isolation, to which they 
will be exposed if the Border States 
decline to make common cause with 
them. At present their attitude is 
as far from timidity as possible. 
The opening of the session of the 
Legislative Assembly was _cele- 
brated by a speech in which the 
Emperor explained the peculiar kind 
of liberty which henceforth the 
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French Chambers are to enjoy. If 
any one can understand this liberty, 
it ought to be the man who has 
invented, will regulate, and can at 
any moment terminate it. The 
Emperor contrasted the present and 
the past, and showed that the old 
Parliamentary Government was a 
delusion and a tyranny compared 
with the unfettered freedom of the 
present Constitution. In old days 
only an insignificant minority of 
the people elected the Lower Cham- 
ber which is now elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. Formerly the 
benches of the Government party 
were filled with functionaries who 
depended on their fidelity and ser- 
vility for their bread, Now not a 
single functionary is to be found 
in the whole Assembly. These in- 
dependent representatives of the 
entire people are not permitted 
to obstruct the path of government 
or to arrest the progress of legis- 
lation ; but they may make sugges- 
tions, they may criticise, they may 
ask questions, and get answers, 
more or less satisfactory. So far 
as theory goes, why should this not 
be all that is needed? The Em- 
peror points to the parliamentary 
systems of other countries, and 
shows that there are two functions 
which free Assemblies are con- 
sidered especially competent to 
fulfil. They can express the senti- 
ments and make known the wants 
of the nation ; and secondly, they 
can pass such measures as may be 
necessary. The first office they dis- 
charge very successfully ; the latter 
they often discharge very unsatis- 
factorily. The Emperor, therefore, 
wishes to have an Assembly which 
shall retain the merits and avoid 
the faults of other Assemblies. The 
expression of opinion is to be se- 
cured ; but good measures are not 
to be delayed, stopped, or spoiled 
by unprofitable wrangling. 

There is a plausibility about this 
which makes it eminently attractive 
to a large class of persons in France, 
and to no one more than to the Em- 
peror. The argument against it is 
simply that it is an impossibility. 
An Assembly that is honest and 
free, but powerless, is not to be 
found or produced on earth, The 
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French Assembly cannot be the 
organ of free opinion ; for an As- 
sembly is but a collection of indi- 
viduals, and, with afew rare excep- 
tions, every individual there has 
come under circumstances and for 
objects which render freedom of 
opinion impossible to him. The 
provincial deputy isa man who sees 
hopes of personal advancement by 
bringing himself under the eye of 
the Government at Paris ; and in 
order to get this benefit he is wil- 
ling to put himself into the hands 
of the local functionaries who 
order him to be elected. He has 
at no stage of his career anything . 
to do with the people, or any occa- 
sion to know or care for their sen- 
timents. He is really, in the great 
majority of cases, a functionary 
elected by other functionaries, only 
that his post is of rather a different 
kind from that held by those who 
return him. At Marseilles and at 
one or two other places, an attempt 
has recently been made to oppose 
the Government nominee, and the 
defeated candidate has presented 
to the Legislative body a statement 
of the means which were used, 
openly and shamelessly, to bring 
his rival in. The balloting was 
tampered with, Opposition voters 
were not allowed to go to the poll 
large bodies of persons employed 
by the Government were marched 
up in official order to do as the 
Préfet bade them. How is it pos- 
sible that the successful candidate 
for Marseilles should represent the 
feeling of the place? He has no 
more interest in it and no more 
necessary knowledge of it than he 
has of the public feeling of Glasgow 
or Newcastle. If real liberty of 
election were allowed, if no préfet 
interfered, if candidates harangued 
mobs and wrote in papers as they 
pleased, undoubtedly they would 
a the feeling of the country 
when they got to Paris; but it is 
entirely inconsistent with the whole 
system of the Empire that any- 
thing likelocal independenceshould 
be permitted. The keystone of the 
Empire is the assumption that 
France requires one man to act and 
think for her ; and if every town 
could safely act and think for itself, 
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the inexorable logic of facts would 
soon put an end to this assumption. 

The elections and a free press 
are the two points which the French 
liberals are for ever trying to secure, 
but which elude their grasp even 
when the moment seems come for 
seizing them, however faintly and 
partially. The Emperor and one 
or two of his intimate advisers 
have a wayward and capricious 
leaning towards liberty, which 
makes them from time to time 
concede a little, and appear to be 
on the eve of conceding a great 
deal. But experience of the incom- 
patibility of the Empire with free- 
dom, makes them always draw 
back. The critical world of Paris 
has been tamed into an unwonder- 
ing obedience, but even this tamed 
world was surprised and shocked 
at hearing that M. de Persigny had 
followed up his recent circular in 
favour of free writing by actually 
sending out of France,ata moment's 
notice, an unfortunate journalist 
who had written a dull philosophi- 
cal attack on the Government; and 
had ventured to speak with dis- 
respect of ‘Czesarean’ ideas. The 
article certainly showed that the 
writer did not approve of a military 
dictatorship, and wished it ended, 
This, as M. de Persigny explained 
in a letter to an English friend, 
was a direct assault on the funda- 
mental principles of the Empire. 
M. de Persigny was quite right. It 
is against the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Empire to discuss great 
questions freely. Since then, M. 
Veuillot, the well-known editor of 
the Univers, has applied for leave 
to start a new paper, but he has 
been refused, on the ground that 
the paper might very probably 
cause ill-feeling, and disturb the 
quiet of conscientious minds, This 
means, that the persons who think 
the Government wrong in its treat- 
ment of the Pope, would be con- 
firmed in their opinion by reading 
an exposition of what they think. 
This objection goes to the root of 
all free criticism. It is impossible 
that any opposition to the Govern- 
ment should be invented which 
would not tend to make some one or 
other more dissatisfied with the 
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course which the Government is 
taking. 

The foreign policy of the Emperor 
is supposed to be revealed in his 
speech, and in the pamphlet he has 
published on Rome. A cloud of 
darkness, however, overshadows 
both the present andthe past. The 
French fleet was, we are informed, 
kept at Gaeta in order to do a dis- 
interested kindness, and it was at 
last removed because ‘in politics, 
as the French Assembly is aware, 
so very few people believe in disinte- 
rested actions being done.’ Eng- 
land, especially, did not understand 
the disinterestedness or the wisdom 
of forcing the Sardinian troops to 
endure unnecessary hardships, of 
prolonging an useless contest, or 
stirring up civil war, murder, and 
tumults in the Abruzzi. So the 
disinterested policy was abandoned, 
and Gaeta was left to its fate. A 
loud cheer is said to have followed 
the Emperor’s announcement that 
he had interfered to protect 
Francis II., and the Catholic party 
had the courage to attempt to guide 
their master in the right road, so 
far as a well-timed shout could do 
so. But apparently he is not to be 
guided. Through the darkness of 
his pamphlet on Rome, it peeps out 
that the Pope is to go through 
more trials yet. The Pope has 
behaved very badly and very sillily; 
he is surrounded by ; obstinate 
reactionary old women, who pre- 
vent him from governing as he 
ought to do; and so the conclusion 
is allowed to dawn through the 
haze, that the Pope had much 
better be content with a handsome 
palace at the Vatican, a good allow- 
ance, the worship of ruins, and the 
friendship of the King of Italy, 
who will kindly make Rome his 
capital. This seems to be under- 
stood both at Rome and Paris to 
be the real meaning of the pam- 
phlet, although every one knows 
that a very little change might 
bring about an abandonment of 
this programme. Fortunately for 
Italy, the Pope insists on quarrel- 
ling with the Emperor. He will not 
sanction the appointments made 
by the Emperor to the French 
bishoprics as they fall vacant. 
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He thus calls the attention of 
France to the fact that a struggle 
is going on between her civil and 
her spiritual chiefs, and the Emperor 
may be trusted to have the best 
of the conflict. The ultramontane 
party have done their worst. They 
can do no more to baffle or over- 
throw him than they have done ; 
and it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that the utter extinction 
of the Pope’s temporal power would 
cause the French Government any 
serious embarrassment. The Moni- 
teur would show conclusively that 
while the temporal power was 
extinguished it was somehow in- 
creased, and the eldest son of the 
Church would send the successor 
of St. Peter such an overpoweringly 
handsome present as to merge all 
discussion in speechless gratitude. 
Neither Pope nor freedom, how- 
ever, is now occupying the mind 
of Frenchmen. There is something 
more exciting than politics there, 
as there is in England. The one 
topic of universal speculation and 
interest is the downfall of M. Mirés. 
A few weeks ago that eminent 
financier was offering himself as 


the sole tax-gatherer of Turkey and 
the last friend of expiring Maho- 


medanism. Now he isin prison at 
Mazas, a broken, disgraced, and 
ruined man. But it is not the 
greatness of his fall, or the large- 
ness of his transactions, that makes 
him the theme of all tongues. It 
is because he will disclose, it is 
thought, now that he has been 
brought to bay, how some of the 
present rulers of France have grown 
rich so suddenly. It is said that 
the Emperor himself has deter- 
mined that at all hazards the in- 
quiry shall be made. This is at 
the lowest a very wise course for 
the Emperor to take. He claims 
to lead the nation in its inquiry 
into the scandals of this sudden 
wealth. It may probably turn out 
that inquiry will really be baffled. 
We have had enough experience of 
such investigations in England, to 
know that they can scarcely ever 
be complete. This is partly be- 
cause protection of privileged per- 
sons is scarcely ever absolutely 
withdrawn, and still more because 
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the investigations soon diverge into 
so many ramifications that no re- 
sults can be arrived at which are 
sufficiently relevant to the primary 
subject of examination. Still, if 
nothing more is done than to 
punish M. Mirés if he has com- 
mitted a legal offence, and to shake 
the prestige of the race of courtier 
speculators, France will greatly 
gain, and the Emperor will have 
assumed an attitude of indepen- 
dence which will justly do him 
honour. It may also be hoped 
that self-respect, if not weariness, 
will henceforward direct the 
thoughts of French novelists and 
playwrights into a new channel, and 
that they will be diverted from the 
everlasting worship of money or 
sarcasms on the worshippers of 
money, which have so long formed 
a large part of their stock in trade. 
Wealth is worshipped in England, 
and every rank of society is full of 
men who haste to be rich. But 
in France there has grown up a 
cynical indifference to all honesty, 
provided dishonesty brought money, 
which was exceedingly repulsive in 
print, and which forced its French 
adversaries into planning such 
tremendous machinery of attack, 
and into adopting such curious 
virtues to contrast with it, as have 
seriously damaged French litera- 
ture for many years. 

The vote of the Prussian Cham- 
ber on M. de Vincke’s amendment 
to the address is far the most 
important contribution to European 
politics which Germany has made 
for many years. That Germany 
has nothing to fear from the con- 
solidation of Italy seems an obvious 
truth to impartial observers; but 
there was a vast amount of vague 
sentiment enlisted in behalf of the 
Austrian domination in Venetia. 
It was held to be glorious for Ger- 
many to have so strong a military 
osition belonging, if not to her, at 
ase to one of her members. It 
kept up the traditions of the days 
when the Emperor of Germany 
was the greatest of earthly sove- 
reigns, and when the adversary of 
the Pope held Italy in the hollow 
of his hand. Germans generally 
do not approve of the Austrian 
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government of Venetia, nor have . 


they any real purpose of dying or 
spending money to protect the 
Quadrilateral, but they like to 
fancy that they would probably in- 
terfere to prevent so splendid a 
ossession passing into alien hands. 
he Courts, even when as liberal 
as German Courts ever are, lean to 
the side of Austria as a fighting 
Power, and there can be little doubt 
that Prussia last year gave Austria 
to hope that if Austria adopted the 
proper internal reforms, she should 
not lose Venetia. The vote of the 
Prussian Chamber has terminated 
all this state of vagueness, of half 
yromises, of wavering resolutions. 
The stand of Prussia is taken on 
the sure ground that she and 
Italy are free States, with no oppos- 
ing interests, but with many ties 
to bind them together. The Ita- 
lians, with excellent sense and feel- 
ing, have welcomed this overture 
from free Germany, and have tes- 
tified the warmest pleasure in the 
alliance that is held out to them. 
The Hungarian Diet is to meet 
on the 2nd of next month, and 
then the issue will be decided on 
which the fate of Austria hangs. 
At present there are no indications 
sufficiently clear to determine an 
opinion as to the probability of the 
mpire holding together or not. 
Sometimes we hear of great dissa- 
tisfaction, and of certain counties 
sending remonstrances to the cen- 
tral authorities that may almost be 
called impertinent. But many 
counties are respectful in the ad- 
dresses they present, and others 
offer no opposition to the Govern- 
ment. It appears, however, to be 
tolerably certain that the party 
which is guided by the strict letter 
of the constitution, the especially 
legal party, is on the ascendant. 
Everything seems to be looked at 
as we should be inclined to look at 
them in England. What is the ex- 
isting law on the subject? is the 
question which the members of this 
party solely attend to. They re- 
gard all payment of taxes as purely 
voluntary unless it has been sanc- 
tioned by the Diet. They do not 
quarrel with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or blame any one who 
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chooses to contribute to its wants, 
but they allege the impossibility 
of compelling any Hungarian to 
pay if he does not like. Those 
who, like Counts Szechen and 
Appony, and Baron Vay, keep the 
unity of the Empire before their 
minds as the one ruling idea, are 
naturally puzzled by this legal 
scrupulousness, It is hard for 
them, as patriotic Hungarians, to 
upbraid Hungarians for looking 
only to the law and obeying it, and 

et they feel that unless this ad- 
nerence to the letter of the law is 
confined within limits, the unity of 
the Empire is at an end. Accord- 
ing to the existing law there would 
be a separate Hungarian ministry, 
responsible to a Diet having com- 
plete power over taxation and over 
the levying of revenues. This is 
incompatible with the co-existence 
of an Austrian Empire, and the 
Imperial Government offers the 
Hungarians an adequate share in 
the election of a central represen- 
tative body at Vienna, containing 
upwards of three hundred members, 
if the supremacy of the local Diet 
is done away with. If once the 
Diet met, it could, with the assent 
of the people and of the King, ab- 
dicate certain of its functions, and 
remit them to the representatives 
of Hungary at Vienna, and thus 
the scruples of the legal party 
would be satisfied, while the ob- 
jects of the Conservative party 
would be accomplished. There is, 
however, a large and very active 
party, whose first maxim is unre- 
mitting hostility to Austria, and 
who will do their utmost to bring 
about a different result. To grind 
Austria to the dust, and’ then set 
up an independent Hungary, is their 
one ambition ; and it is not until 
the Diet meets that we shall know 
how far this party has a real com- 
mand over the hearts and heads of 
the mass. 

The emancipation of the Russian 
serfs, which is to be proclaimed on 
the 3rd of this month, cannot fail 
to produce great effects over Ger- 
many, and less directly over Europe, 
as well as over Russia itself. It 
will probably give Russia enough 
to do for some years, and thus one 
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of the greatest of military powers 
is bound over to keep the peace. 
The nobles will feel profoundly a 
change which will make them de- 
pendent on voluntary labour, and 
the serf has to learn how to depend 
on himself or else to organize a 
system which, like the communes 
on the Crown lands, will give him 
protection and support. Probably 
serfage has done Russia good ser- 
vice in its time. Russia was in 
the sixteenth century far too large 
for its population. It is not even 
now occupied, except very nomi- 
nally, in many districts, But in 
the sixteenth century it must have 
given an endless avea for roaming. 
The occupants of one year were not 
the occupants of the next. They 
moved elsewhere to richer pastures 
or more attractive settling grounds, 
The boyards were lords of the soil 
under the Czar, but they could get 
no labour. Serfage was instituted 
‘ to give this labour; and it is diffi- 
cult to see how Russia could have 
become a settled country had not 
some rough means been found to 
chain a nomadic population to fixed 
centres of toil. But the effects 


produced by such machinery de- 
stroy the machinery itself when 
there is no barrier of race between 


the bondsman and the free. Serf 
labour has made Russia compara- 
tively rich, It has given the serf 
time to grow into a character little 
below that of the ordinary European 
peasant. It has kept up a landed 
aristocracy who are not perhaps 
very distinguished or elevated as a 
class; but who are at least suffi- 
ciently cultivated to have spread 
the knowledge of Western Europe 
through a great part of the empire. 
But the time has come when the 
serf ought to reap the fruits of the 
change he has produced, Hitherto 
the noble has profited largely, and 
the serf has had to bear very many 
serious burdens. The cruelty, the 
rapacity, and the licence of the 
landowners have carried desolation 
to many hearths, and bowed many 
a head to the grave in misery. 
There are too many well-authenti- 
cated stories of the dreadful re- 
venge which serfs have sometimes 
taken when driven to revolt, to 
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prevent a doubt as to what they 
have had to endure. 

The nobles have resisted the 
emancipation now offered, and 
their resistance has been as natural 
as it has been strenuous. There 
can be little doubt that many of 
them will be utterly swept away 
by the change. <A very large pro- 
portion of the landowners are men 
of small property, without capital, 
and deeply in debt. Their credit 
has hitherto been sustained by the 
possession of their serfs. They 
con been held up as the lower 
members of a dominant class are 
so frequently held up, even in the 
face of the gravest embarrass- 
ments. But now there will be 
nothing to support them. The 
Czar and the enfranchised peasant 
will continue to lower the position 
of the aristocracy ; and their very 
existence will be menaced. The 
serfs will hold the land which used 
to belong to the lord; and if they 
are bound to pay rent, this will be 
very difficult to collect, while the 
land still left to the lord will be 
almost valueless for want of labour. 
There are also many districts of 
Russia still unsettled where culti- 
vation will be far better repaid than 
on the sterile soil and in the bleak 
climate of the north. The enfran- 
chised serf will be free to wander 
where he likes, and the noble may 
find that his land is not thought 
worth renting. A middle class, too, 
will rapidly grow up. Hitherto, as 
the native merchants have almost 
always been serfs, the calling of a 
trader has been a mark of social 
disgrace, and the successful mer- 
chant has had to conceal his wealth 
or limit his transactions, lest the 
capricious exactions of his owner 
should make him suffer for the 
notoriety of wealth. Now the 
merchants, and manufacturers, and 
agriculturists, and mine-owners 
will be the leading men of the 
country, and thus Russia will in a 
hundred ways be brought nearer 
to Europe. 

Except by a half-dozen bigoted 
Tories in Parliament, and by those 
people who always delight in taking 
the unpopular side on every ques- 
tion, the fall of Gaeta has been 
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received with the greatest delight 
in England. Francis IIL. has got 
quite as much credit as he deserved 
for the defence, and we think a 
little more. He was in some dan- 
ger from cannon-shot by staying, 
and in greater danger from fever. 
But if he could have done himself 
or his party any good by staying, 
there is nothing magnanimous in a 
king facing peril which he obliged 
thousands of his fellow-men to 
share with him. If there was no 
good in his staying, why should he 
be praised for doing so! It shows 
the secret contempt felt for kings 
on the Continent, that it should be 
thought creditable in a king not to 
run away in a sudden panic and 
leave his kingdom altogether. 
Count Cavour had said before- 
hand that by the time the first 
Italian Parliament met, Gaeta 
should be taken; and his usual 
good fortune enabled him to see 
his prophecy fulfilled. The Parlia- 
ment has met under the happiest 
auspices. The Government is sup- 


ported by a large working majority, 
and yet the representatives of the 
opposing parties are not absolutely 


excluded. The King’s speech was 
very good, adroit, just, and full 
of sound sense. His announce- 
ment that the Government must 
exercise its own discretion as to the 
time when it will be expedient to 
attack Venetia, has given general 
satisfaction. It has placed the 
King in his right position, while, 
at the same time, his pointed appeal 
for effective armaments shows that 
the Government knows well what 
Italy must do to hold the place in 
Europe to which she aspires. The 
framcr of the speech ought to be 
highly praised for the skill with 
which France and England were 
alluded to. France was most pro- 
perly put first. It is to France, 
and, above all, tothe Emperor, that 
Italy owes her freedom. The Em- 
peror may not have meant to give 
it, or he may even now view it with 
jealousy, or he may be thwarting 
Italy in some way or other; but 
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nothing can alter the great stand- 
ing fact that Italian freedom was 
won at Magenta and Solferino, and 
was won by French guns and bay- 
onets. But England has done much 
for Italy lately, and we like to have 
it acknowledged. Everybody who 
acts in a friendly spirit, and confers 
a benefit, likes to see that what 
he does is recognised by those whom 
he obliges ; and we are pleased that 
Victor Emmanueland Count Cavour 
take so very marked a method of 
letting us know their gratitude. 
We have, there can be no doubt, 
most materially helped on the 
Italians. We enabled Garibaldi to 
cross to the mainland when the 
French Government wished to stop 
him. We openly expressed our ap- 
proval of the interference of Pied- 
mont in the States of the Church 
and in Naples, when all the rest of 
Europe was loud in real or feigned 
disapproval of the step. We got 
the French to quit Gaeta and ter- 
minate the policy of disinterested- 
ness. We have maintained at Turin 
throughout all the difiiculties of 
Italy a wise, bold, and honest repre- 
sentative, able and willing to back 
Count Cavour, and devotedly at- 
tached to the cause of Italian 
liberty. Lastly, when the title of 
King of Italy has been offered to 
Victor Emmanuel by the Italian 
Parliament, we shall be the first to 
recognise him by his new title, and 
shall wish very cordially that he 
may be able to preserve the splen- 
did crown he has won. What all 
this has been to Italy, we may 
gather if we turn toa parallel in 
private life. If a cloud has passed 
unjustly over the fame of any one 
in a country neighbourhood, if little 
men look coldly on the person tra- 
duced, and great men forget his 
existence, he will not think lightly 
of the service done him if one of 
the most indisputable grandees, a 
man of power, reputation, and for- 
tune, comes publicly forward and 
claims him as a friend. This is 
what we have done for Italy in the 
face of Europe. 





